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SKETCHES AND STUDIES 



SOUTHERN EUROPE. 



THE CORNICE. 

It was a dull afternoon ia February when ive left Nice anil 
drove across tlie mountains to Mentune. Over hill and sea Lung 
a thick mist, Tnrhia's Roman tower stood up in cheerless soli- 
tude, wreathed round with driving vapor, and the rocky nest of 
Esa seemed suspended in a chaos between sea and sky. Some- 
times the fog broke and showed us Villafranca, lying green and 
flat in the deep blue below ; sometimes a distant view of higher 
peaks swam into sight from the shifting cloud. But the whole 
scene was desolate. Was it for this that wc had left our English 
liome, and travelled f i-om London day and night ! At length we 
reached the edge of the cloud, and jingled down by Roccahmna 
and the oUve-grovca, till one by one Mentone's villas came in sight, 
and at last we found ourselves at the inn door. That night, and 
all nest day and the next night, wc heard the hoarse sea beat and 
thunder on the beach. The rain and wind kept driving from the 
south, but wo consoled ourselves with thinking that the orange- 
trees and every kind of flower were drinking in the moisture and 
waiting to rejoice in snnlight which would come. 

It was a Sunday morning when we woke and found that the 
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rain had gone, the sun was shining brightly on the sea, and a clear 
north wind was blowing cloud and mist away. Out upon the 
bills we went, not caring much what path we took ; for every- 
thing was bcautifnl, and Iiill and vale were full of garden walks. 
Through lemon-groves — pale, golden, tender trees — and olives, 
stretching their gray boughs against the lonely cottage tiles, wo 
climbed, until we reached the pines and heath above. Then I 
knew the meaning of Theocritus for the first time. We found a 
well, broad, deep, and clear, with green herbs growing at the bot- 
tom, a runlet flowing from it down the rocky steps, maidenhair, 
black adiantiim, and blue violets hanging from the brink and 
mirroixid in the water. This was just the well in JJylas. The- 
ocritus has been badly treated. They call him a court poet, dead 
to Nature, artificial in his pictures. Yet I recognized this foun- 
tain by his verse, just as if he had showed me the very spot. 
Violets grow everywhere, of every shade, from black to liiac. 
Their stalks are long, and the flowers "nod" upon tbem, so that 
I see how the Greeks could make them into chapleta — how Lyci- 
das wore his crown of white violets* lying by the fireside elbow- 
deep in withered asphodel, watching the chestnuts in the embers, 
and softly drinking deep healths to Ageanax far off upon the 
waves. It is impossible to go wrong in these valleys. They are 
cultivated to the height of about five hundred feet above the sea, 
in terraces laboriously built up with walls, earthed and manured, 
and irrigated by means of tanks and aqueducts. Above this level, 
where the vir^n soil has not been yet reclaimed, or where the 
winds of winter bring down freezing cnrrents from the moun- 
tains through a gap or gully of the lower hills, a tangled growth 

• This begs the queElion whctlier XiuiuiDi' does not properly meaQ anow- 
flukp, or some such flower. Violets in Greece, however, weie often used for 
crowns ; 'loml^avoz is the epithet of Homet for Aphrodite, and of Aristoph- 
anes for Athens. 
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of heatbs and arbutus and pines and rosemaries aud myrtles 
coQtiimc tbe vegetation, till it finally ends in bare i^jy rocks and 
peaks some thousand feet in height. Far above all signs of cul- 
tivation on these arid peaks, you still may see villages and mined 
castles, budt centuries ago for a protection from the Moorish 
pirates. To these mountain fastnesses the people of tlio coast re- 
treated when they descried the sails of their foes on the horizon. 
In Mcntone, not very long ^o, old men might be seen who in 
their youth were said to have been taken captive by the Moors ; 
and many Arabic words have found their way into the patois of 
the people. 

There is something strangely fascinating in the sight of these 
rains on the burning rocks, with their black sentinel cypresses, 
immensely tall and far away. Long yeai-s and rain and sunlight 
have made these castellated eyries one with their native stone. It 
is hard to trace in titeir foundations where Nature's workmanship 
ends and where man's begins. What strange sights the moun- 
tain villagers must see 1 The vast blue plain of the unfurrowed 
deep, the fairy range of Corsica liung midway between the sea 
and sky at dawn or sunset, the stars so close above their heads, 
the deep dew-sprinkled valleys, the green pines ! On penetrating 
into one of these hill-fortresses, you find that it is a whole village, 
with a church and castle and piazza, some few feet square, hud- 
dled togctlier on a narrow platform. We met one day three m^- 
nates of Gorbio taking a morning stroli backwards and forwards, 
np and down their tiny tiqiiare. Vehemently gesticulating, loudly 
chattering, they talked as though they had not seen each other for 
ten years, and were but just unloading their budgets of accumu- 
lated news. Yet the,se three men probably had lived, eaten, drunk, 
and talked together from the cradle to that hour: so true it is 
tliat use and custom quicken all our powers, especially of gossip- 
ing and scandal-mongering. St. Agnese is the highest and most 
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notatile of all these villages. The cold and heat upon its abso- 
latcly barren rock must be alike intolerable. In appearance it 
is not unliko the Etruscan towns of Central Italy ; but there is 
sometbing, of course, far more imposing in the immense antiqnity 
and the historical associations of a Nami, a Ficsole, a Cliiusi, or 
an Orvieto. Sea-life and rusticity strike a different note from 
that of those Apcn nine-gird led seats of dead civilization, in which 
nations, arts, and religions have gone by and loft but few traces — 
some wrecks of giant walls, some excavated tombs, some shrines, 
where monks still sing and pray above the reUca of the founders 
of once world-shaking, now almost forgotten, orders, Ilere at 
Mentono there is none of this ; the idyllic is the true note, and 
Theocritus is still alive. 

We do not often scale these altitudes, but keep along the ter- 
raced glades by the side of olive-shaded streams. The violets, in- 
stead of peeping shyly from hedgerows, fall in ripples and cas- 
cades over mossy walls among maidenhair and spleonworts. They 
are very sweet, and the sound of trickling water seems to mingle 
with their fragrance in a most delicious harmony. Sound, smell, 
and hue make up one chord, the sense of which is pure and per- 
fect peace. The country-people are kind, letting ns pas3_ every- 
where, so that we make our way along their aqueducts and through 
their gardens, under laden lemon-boughs, the pale fruit dangling at 
our ears, and swinging showers of scented dew upon us as we pass. 
Far better, however, than lemon or orange trees, are the olives. 
Some of these are immensely old, numbering, it is said, five centu- 
ries, so that Petrarch may almost have rested beneath their shade 
on his way to Avignon. These veterans are cavernous with age : 
gnarled, split, and twisted trunks, throwing out arms that break 
into a hundred branches ; every branch distinct, and feathered 
with innumerable sparks and spikelets of white, wavy, greenish 
light. These are the leaves, and the stems are gray with lichens. 
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The aky and sea — two blues, one full of sunligbi and the other 
purple — set those fonntains of perennial brightness like gems in 
lapia-lazoli. At a distance the same olives )ook hoary and soft — 
a veil of woven light or luminous haze. AVlien the wind blows 
ibeir branches all one way, they ripple like a sea of silver. But 
undcmeatli their covert, in the shade, gray periwinkles wind among 
the snowy drift of allium. The narcissas sends its arrowy fra- 
grance through the air, white, far and wide, red anemones burn 
like fire, with interchange of blue and lilac buds, white arums, or- 
chises, and pink gladiolus. Wandering there, and seeing the pale 
flowers, stars white and pink and odorous, we dream of Olivet, or 
the grave Garden of the Agony, and the trees seem always whis- 
pering of sacred things. How people can blaspheme agidnst the 
olives, and call them imitations of the willow, or complain that 
they are shabby shrubs, I do not know.* 

This shore would stand for Shelley's Island of Epi pay chid ion, 
or the golden age which Empedocles describes, when the mild 
nations worshipped Aphrodite with incense and the images of 
beasts and yellow honey, and no blood was spilled upon her altars 
— when " the trees flourished with perennial leaves and fniit, and 
ample crops adorned their boughs through ail the year." Tliis 
even now is literally true of the lemon-groves, which do not cease 
to flower and ripen. Everything fits in to complete the reproduc- 
tion of Greek pastoral life. The goats eat eytisus and myrtle on 
the shore ; a whole flock gathered round me as I sat beneath a 
tuft of golden green euphorbia the other day, and nibbled bread 
from my hands. The frog still croaks by tank and fountain, 
" whom the Muses have ordained to sing for aye," in spite of 

■ Olive-treei must be studied at Mentone or Ssn Remo, iu Corfu, at Tivoli, 
on the ooast between Syracuse a.[id Cutania, or on llie luvrlutidB uf Apulia. 
Tliv itunl<rd but produtitire trees of the Rliane rallei*, for eianjple, are no 
rmJ meaiurc of the beaut; the; can eithibit 
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their tales of Iotg and death. Uesper still gazes on the shepherd 
from the mountain-head. The slender cypresses still yibrate, the 
pines murmur. Pan sleeps in noontide heat, and goatherds and 
wayfaring men lie down to slumber by the roadside, under olive- 
boughs in which cicadas sing. The little villages high up are just 
as white, the mountains just as gray and shadowy, when evening 
falls. Nothing is changed — except ourselves. I expect to find a 
statue of Priapus or pastoral Pan, hung with wreaths of flowers 
— the meal-cake, honey, and spilt wine upon his altar, and young 
boys and maidens danclag roand. Surely, in some far-oS glade, 
by the side of lemon-grove or garden, near the village, there must 
be still a pagan remnant of glad Nature- worship. Surely I shall 
chance upon some Thyrsis piping in the pine-tree shade, or Daphne 
flying from the arms of Phaibns. So I dream until I come upon 
the Calvary set on a solitary hillock, with its prayer-steps lend- 
ing a wide prospect across the ohves and the onuige-trees, and the 
broad valleys, to immeasurable skies and purple seas. There is 
the iron cross, the wounded heart, the spear, the reed, the nails, 
the crown of thorns, the cup of sacrificial blood, the title, with its 
superscription royal and divine. The other day we crossed a 
brook and entered a lemon-field, rich with blossoms and carpeted 
with red anemones. Everything basked in sunlight and glittered 
with exceeding brilliancy of hue. A tiny white chapel stood in 
a comer of the enclosure. Two iron-grated windows let me see 
inside : it was a bare place, containing nothing but a wooden pray- 
ing-desk, black and worm-eaten, an altar with its candles and no 
flowers, and above the altar a square picture brown with age. On 
the floor were scattered several pence, and in a vase above the 
holy-water vessel stood some withered hyacinths. As my sight 
became accustomed to the gloom, I could see from tbo darkness 
of the picture a pale Christ nailed to the cross with agonizing np- 
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ward eyes and asliy aureole above the bleeding thorns. Thus I 
stepped soddenly away from tho outward pomp and bravery of 
nature to the inward aspirations, agonies, and martyrdoms of man 
— from Greek legends of the past to tho real Christian present — 
and I remembered that an illimitable prospect has been opened to 
tlie world, that in apite of ourselves we must turn our eyes heaven- 
ward, inward, to the infinite unseen beyond us and within our 
souls. Nothing can take us back to Phcebus or to Pan. Noth- 
ing can agmn identify na with the simple, natural earth. ^^Une 
immense eaperance a traverse la terre," and these chapels, with 
their deep significances, lurk Jn the fair landscape like the cares 
of real life among our dreams of art, or like a fear of death and 
the hereafter in the midst of opera music. It is a strange con- 
trast. Tiie worship of men in those old times was symbolized 
by dances in tho evening, banquets, libations, and mirth-mating. 
"Euphrosyne" was alike the goddess of the righteous mind and 
of the merry heart. Old withered women telling their rosaries at 
dusk; belated shepherds crossing themselves beneath the stars 
when they pass the chapel; matdena weighed down with Mar- 
garet's anguish of unhappy love ; youths vowing their life to con- 
lemplation in secluded cloisters — these are the human forms 
which gather round such chapels ; and tho motto of the worship- 
pers consists in this, "Do often violence to thy desire." In the 
Tyrol we have scon whole villt^es praying together at daybreak 
before their day's work, singing their MUerere and their Gloria 
and their .Dies Ira to the sound of crashing organs and jangling 
hells ; appealing in the midst of Nature's splendor to the Spirit 
which is above Nature, which dwells in darkness rather than light, 
and lovca the yearnings and contentions of our soul more than its 
sammcr gladness and peace. Even the oHves here tell more to us 
of Olivet and the Garden than of the oil-press and the wrestling- 
grnnnd. The lilies carry us to the Sermon on the Mount, and 
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teach Lumility, instead of aumtnoning up some legend of a god's 
love for a moilal. The hillside tanks and running streams, and 
water-brooks swollen by Budden rain, speak of Palestine We call 
the white fiowers stare of Bethlehem. The largo sceptre-reed ; 
the fig-tree, lingering in barrenness ivlieu other trees are full of 
fruit; the locust-hcana of the Caruba: — for one snggestion of 
Greek idyls there is yet another, of far deeper, dearer power. 

But who can resist the influence of Greek ideas at the Cape 8t 
Martin ! Down to the verge of the sea stretch the tall, twisted 
8tema of Levant pines, and on the cavemed limestono breaks the 
deep blue water. Dazzling as marble are these rocks, pointed and 
honeycombed with constant dashing of the restless sea, tufted with 
corallines and gray and purple sea-weeds in the little pools, but 
hard and dry and rongh above tide level. Nor does the sea al- 
ways lap thera quietly ; for the last few days it has come tum- 
bling in, roaring and raging on the beach with huge waves crys- 
tallino in their transparency, and maned with fleecy spray. Such 
were the rocks and snch the swell of breakers when Ulyases grasp- 
ed the shore after his long swim. Samphire, very salt and fra- 
grant, grows in the rocky honeycomb ; then lentisk and beach- 
lonng myrtle, both exceeding green and bushy ; then rosemary 
and euphorbia above the reach of spray. Fishermen, with their 
long reeds, sit lazily perched upon black rocks above blue waves, 
sunning themselves as much aa seeking sport. One distant tip of 
snow, seen far away behind the hills, reminds us of an alien, unre- 
inembercd winter. "While dreaming there this fancy came into 
my head : Polyphemus was born yonder in the Gorbio Valley. 
There he fed his sheep and goats, and on the hills found scanty 
pasture for his kine. He and his mother lived in the white house 
by the cypress near the stream where tulips grow. Young Gala- 
tea, nursed in the caverns of these rocks, white as the foam, and 
shy as the sea fishes, came one morning np the valley to pick , 
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mountain hyacintlia, and little Polyphemus led tlie way. He 
knew where violets and sweet narciasus frrew, as we!l aa Galatea 
where pink coralline and spreading sea-flowers with their waving 
arms. But Oalatea, having filled her lap with bluehclh, quite for- 
got the leaping kids, and piping Cyclops, and cool suiniuer eaves, 
ttnd yellow honey, and black ivy, and sweet vine, and water cold 
us Alpine snow. Down the swift streamlet she danced laughing- 
ly, and made herself once more hitter with the sea. But Poly- 
phemus remained— hungry, sad, gazing on the barren sea, and 
piping to the mockery of its waves. 

Filled wiih these Greek fancies, it is strange to come upon a 
tittle sandstone dell furrowed by trickling streams and overgrown 
with English primroses ; or to enter the village of Roccahruna, 
with its niediiBval castle and the motto on its walls, Tempora la- 
buiitar tacitUqJie senescimug annis. A true motto for the town, 
where the butcher cornea but once a week, and where men and 
boys, and dogs and palms and lemon-trees, grow up and flourisli 
and decay in the same hollow of the sunny mountain- side. Into 
the hard conglomerate of the hill the town is built ; house walls 
and precipices mortised into one another, dovetailed by the art of 
years gone by, and riveted by age. The same plants grow from 
both alike — spurge, ciatus, rue, and henbane, constant to the deso- 
lation of abandoned dwellings. From the castle you loot down 
on roofs, brown tiles and chimney-pots, set one above the other 
like a big card-eaatle. Each house has its foot on a neighbor's 
ncclc, and its shoulder set against the native stone. The streets 
mcftnder in and out, and up and down, overarched and balconied, 
hut very clean. They swarm with children, healthy, happy little 
monkeys, who grow fat on salt fish and yellow polenta, with oil 
and sun ail lii/ilum. 

At night from Goccabrana you may see the flaring gas-lampa 
of the gaming-house at Monaco, that Armida'a garden of the nine- 
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tccnth century. It is the Bunnlcst and most sheltered spot of all 
the coast. Long ago Lucan aaid of Monaco, "JVon Corui in il- 
ium jus kabel aut Zepht/rui ;" winter never comes to nip its tan- 
gled cactuses and aloes and gernniiims. The air swoons with the 
scent of lemon-groves ; tall palm-trees wave their graceful branches 
by the shore; music of the. softest and the loudest swells from 
the palaco ; cool corridors and sunny scats stand ready for the 
noontide heat or evening calm ; without, are olive-gardens, green 
and fresh and full of flowers. But the witch herself holds her j 
high court and never-ending festival of an in the painted ban- 
■]uet-halls and among the green tables. 

Let ua leave this sceuc and turn with the country-folk of Koc- 1 
cabrnna to St. Michael's Chureh at Mcntone. High above the sea | 
it stands, and from its open doors you look across the mountains | 
with their olive-trees. Inside the chnreh is a seething j 
country-folk and towns-p«ople, mostly women, and these almost all i 
old, but picturesque beyond description ; kerehiefa of every color 
wrinkles of every shape and depth, skins of every tone of brown , 
and yellow, voices of every gruffnesa, shrillness, strength, and 
weakness. Wherever an empty comer can bo found, it is soon ' 
filled by tottering babies and mischievous children. The country- ' 
women come with their lai^ dangling earrings of thin gold, wear- 
ing pink tulips or lemon-buds in their black hair. A low buzz of 
gossiping and mutual recognition keeps the air alive. The whole 
service seems a holiday — a general enjoyment of gala dresses and 
friendly .greetings, very diEEorcnt from the silence, immobility, 
and noli me tangere aspect of an English congregation. Over all ' 
drones, rattles, snores, and shrieks the oi^n; wailing, ijueraloa^ | 
asthmatic, incomplete, its everlasting naaal chant — always begin- 
ning, never ending, through a range of two or three notes ground 
into one monotony. The voices of the congregation rise and sink 
above it These Southern people, like the Arabs, the Apulians, 
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and tbe Spaniards, seem to find their music in a linrdy-gurdy swell 
of sound. Tlie other day we met a little girl, walking and spin- 
ning, and singing all the while, whose song was just another ver- 
sion of this chant. It has a discontented plaintive wail, aa if it 
came from some vast age, and were a cousin of primeval winds. 

At first sight, hy the side of Mentone, San liemo is sadly pro- 
saic. The valleys seem to sprawl, and tho universal olives arc 
monotononaly gray npon their thick clay soil. Yet the wealth of 
flowers in the fat earth is wonderful. One might fancy one's self 
in a weedy farm flower-bed invaded by stray oats and beans and 
cabbages and garlic from the kjtehen-garden. The country does 
not suo^^t a single Greek idea. It has no foi-m or outline — no 
harrcn peaks, no spare and difficult vegetation. The beauty is 
rich but tame — valleys green witb oats and com, blossoming cher- 
ry-trees and Bweet bean-fields, figs coming into leaf, and arrowy 
iiay-trees by the side of sparkling streams: here and there a 
broken aqueduct or rainbow bridge hung with maidenhair and 
brier and clematis and sarsaparilla. 

In the cathedral church of San Siro on Good-Friday they hang 
ihe columns and the windows with black ; they cover the pictures 
and deface the altar; above the high-altar they raise a crucitix, 
and below tliey place a catafalque with the effigy of the dead 
Christ. To this sad symbol they address their prayers and in- 
cense, ehant their "iitanies and lurries," and clash the rattles 
wliich commemorate tlieir I'age against the traitor Judas. So far 
have we already passed away from the Greek feeling of Mentone. 
As I listened to the hidcons din, I could not liut remember tlie 
Tlieocriteiin burial of Adonis. Two funeral beds prepared : two 
feasts recurring in the spring-time of the year. What a diffei"- 
cnce beneath this superficial similarity — k-aXec i'««ir ola Ka9ivciuv 
— altritus a-ffra macie. But the fast of Good-Friday is followed 
by tbe festival of Easter. That, after all, U the chief difference. 
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After leaving tlio catbedral we saw a pretty picture in a dull 
old street of San Rcmo — three children leaning from a window, 
blowing bubbles. The bubbles floated down the street, of every 
color, round and trembling, like the dreams of life which children 
dream. The town is certainly most picturesque. It resembles a 
huge glacier of houses poured over a wedge of rock, running down 
the sides and along the ridge, and spreading itself into a fan be- 
tween two torrents on the shore below. House over house, with 
balcony and staircase, convent turret and church tower, palm-trees 
and olives, roof gardens and clinging creepers — this white cataract 
of buildings streams downward from the lazai'-houso and sanctu- 
ary and sandstone quarries on the hill. It is a mass of streets 
placed close above each other, and lluked together with arms and 
arches of solid masonry, as a protection from the earthquakes 
which arc frequent at San Hcmo, The walls are tall, aud form a 
labyrinth of gloomy passages and treacherous blind alleys, where 
the Moors of old might meet with a ferocious welcorae. Indeed, 
San Remo is a fortress as well as a dwelling-place. Over its gate- 
ways may still be traced the pipes for molten lead, and on its walls 
the eyeloops for arrows, with brackets for the feet of archers, 
Masses of building have been shaken down by earthquakes. The 
ruins of what once were houses gape with blackened chimneys 
and dark forlorn cellars ; mazes of fungus and unhealthy weeds 
among the still secure habitations. Hardly a ray of light pene- 
trates the streets; one learns the meaning of the Italian word 
uffgia from their cold and gloom. During the day they are de- 
serted by every one but babies and witcblike old women — some 
gossiping, some sitting vacant at the house-door, some spinning 
or weaving, or minding little children — ugly and ancient as are 
their own homos, yet clean as arc the streets. The younger pop- 
ulation goes afield ; the men on mules laden for the hills, the 
women burdened like mules with heavy and disgusting loads. It 
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is an exceptionally good-looking race : tall, well-grown, and strong. 
But to the streets again, Tlic shops in tlie nppcr town are few, 
cliielly wipe-booths and stalls for the sale of salt fish, oggs, and 
bread, or cobblers' and tinkers' ware. Notwithstanding the dark- 
ness of their dwellings, the people have a love of flowers ; azaleas 
lean from their windows, and vinos, carefully protected by a sLeatli 
of brickwork, climb the six stories, to blossom out into a poqjola 
upon the roof. Look at that mass of greenery and colors, dimly 
seen from beneath, with a yellow cat sunning herself upon the, 
parapet ! To reach such a garden and such sunlight who would 
nut mount six stories and thread a labyrinth of passages! I 
should prefer a room npon the east side of the town, looking 
southward to the Molo and the sea, with a sound of water be- 
neath, and a palm soaring np to fan my window with his feath- 
crj' Icflvea. 

The shrines arc little spots of brightness in the gloomy streets. 
Madonna with a sword; Christ holding Lis pierced and bleeding 
heart ; TEtemo Padre pointing to the dead Son stretched upon 
his knee ; some souls in torment ; St, Roch reminding ns of old 
plagues by the spot npon his thigh — these are the symbols of 
llic shrines. Before them stand rows of pots filled with gilly- 
fiou-ers, placed there by pious, simple, praying hands— by maidens 
come to tell their soitowh to our Lady rich in son'ow, by old 
women bent and shrivelled, in bopea of paradise or gratitude for 
hnppy days, when Madonna kept Cecchino faithful to his home, 
iir saved the baby from the fever. 

Lower down, between the sea and the hill, is the municipal, 
aristocratic, ecclesiastical quarter of San Remo. There stands the 
Paloco Korea — a truly princely pile, built in the last Renais- 
s)ince style of splendor, with sea-nymphs and dolphins, and salyric 
boftds, half lips, half leafage, round about its doors and windows. 
Once it formed the dwelling of a feudal family, but now it Is 
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a roomy ant-bill of a hundred houses, shops, and offices, the 
Boreas of to-day retaining but a portion of one flat, and making 
profit of tbo rest. There, too, are the barracks and the syndic's 
hall; the Jesuits' school, crowded ivitli boys and girls; the shops 
for clothes, confectionery, and trinkets ; the piazza, with its foun- 
tain and tassellod planes, and flowery ehestnut-trees, a mass of 
greenery. Under these trees the idlers lounge, boj-s play at leap- 
frog, men at bowls. Women in San Remo work all day, but ineu 
and boys play for the most part at bowls or toss-penny or leap- 
frog or inorra. San Siro, the eathcdral, stands at one end of the 
square. Do not go inside; it has a eickly smell of immemorial 
incense and garlie, undufinable and horrihle. Far better looks San 
Siro from the parapet above the torrent. There you see its irreg- 
ular half-Gothic outline across a tangle of lemon-trees and olives. 
The stream rushes by through high walla covered with creepers, 
spanned by ferny bridges, feathered by one or two old tufty 
palms. And over all rises the ancient tnrret of San Siro, like a 
Spanish giralda, a minaret of pinnacles and pyramids and dome 
bubbles, with windows showing heavy hells, old clocks, and sun- 
dials painted ou the walls, and a cupola of green and yellow tiles 
like sorpent-scales, to crown the whole. The sea lies beyond, and 
the honse-roofs break it «ith gray horizontal lines. Then there 
are convents, legions of them, large white edifices, Jesuitical ap- 
parently for the most part, clanging importunate bells, leaning 
rose-blossoms and cypress-boughs over their jealous walls. 

Lastly, there is the port — the mole running out into the sea, the 
quay planted with plane-trees, and the fishing-boats — by which 
San Kemo is connected with the naval glory of the past — with 
the Kiviera that gave birth to Columbus — with tho Ligurla that 
the Dorias ruled — with the great name of Genoa. The port is 
empty enough now ; hut from the pier you look back on San 
Kemo and its circling bills, a jewelled town set in illimitable olive 
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jrraTness, TLe quay sceiiia also to be tiio cattle-market. There 
the BUiall buff <!Ows of North. Italy repose after their long voyage 
or march, kiieeling on the sandy ground or rubbing tbeir sides 
(gainst the wooden croaa awry with age and shorn of all ita sym- 
bols. Laiubs frisk amoug the boats; impudent kids nibble the 
drooping ears of patient mutea. Illuds in white jacketa and knee- 
brceehes made of fakin lead sha^y rams and fiercely bearded goats, 
ready to butt at every barking dog, and ahvaya aceking opportuni- 
ties of flight. Fanoera and parish priests in black petticoats feel 
the cattle and dispute about the price, or «het their bargains with 
a draught of wine. Meanwhile tho nets arc brought on aliore g!it- 
tering witli tho fry of sardines, which are cooked like white-bail, 
with cutllefisli — amoi-phoua objects stretching shiny feelers on the 
hot, dry sand — and prickly purple eggs of the sea-urchin, Wom- 
en go about their labor through the throng, some carrying stones 
upon their heads, or unloading boats and bearing planks of wood 
iu single file, two marching side by side beneath one load of limo, 
others scarcely visible under a stack of oats, another with her haby 
in it« cradle faat asleep, 

San Remo has an elder brother among the hills, which is called 
San Eoniolo, after one of the old bishops of Genoa. Who San 
Ilemo was is buried in remote antiquity ; but his town lias pros- 
pered, while of San Romolo nothing remains but a ruined hili- 
convent among pine-trees. The old co)ivent is worth visiting. 
Its road carries you into tho heai't of the sierra which surrounds 
San Remo, a hill-country something like the Jura, undulating and 
green to the very top with maritime pines and pinasters. Hiding 
up, you hear all manner of Alpine sounds ; brawling sti-eams, tink- 
ling cow-bells, and herdsmen calling to each other on the slopes. 
Beneath you lies San Kemo, scarcely visible ; and over it the great 
Be& rises ever so far into the sky, until the white sails hang in air, 
and cloud and sea-line melt into each other Indistinguishahly. 
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Spanish chestnuts snrronnd the inonaBt«Ty, with bright bhie gcn- 
tiana, hcpaticas, forget'ine-noti<, and primroBcs about their roots. 
The houBQ itadf is perched on a knoll with ample prospect to the 
sea and to the mountains, very near to heaven, within a theatre of 
noble contemplations and soul-atirriug thoughts. If Meutone spoke 
to me of the poetry of Greek pastoral life, tliis convent speaks of 
medieeval monasticism^ — of eolitudo with God, above, beneath, and 
all around, of silence and repose from agitating cares, of continu- 
ity in prayer, and changelessneas of daily life. Some precepts 
of the Imilalio came into my mind: "Be never wholly idle; 
read or write, pray or meditate, or work with diligence for the 
common needs." " Praiseworthy is it fur the religious man to gu 
abroad but seldom, and to seem to shun, and keep his eyes from 
men." " Sweet ia the cell when it is often sought, but if we gad 
about, it wearies us by its seclusion." Then I thought of the 
monks so living in this solitude; their cell windows looking across 
the valley to the sea, through summer and winter, under sun and 
stars. Then would they read or write, what long melodious hours ! 
or would they pray, what stations on the pine-clad hiils! or would 
tiicy toil, what terraces to buiid and plant with corn, what flowers 
to tend, what cows to milk and pasture, what wood to cut, wliat 
fir-cones to gather for tlie winter fire ! or should they yearn for 
silence, silence from their comrades of the solitude, what whisper- 
ing-galleries of God, where never human voice breaks loudly, but 
winds and streams and lonely birds disturb the awful stillness ! 
In such a hennitagc as this, only more wild, lived St. Francis of 
Assisi, among the Apenninos.* It was there that he learned the 
tongues of beasts and birds, and preached them sermons. Stretch- 
ed for hours motionless on the bare rocks, colored like tbem and 
rough like them in his brown peasant's serge, he prayed and med- 
itated, saw the vision of Christ crucified, and planned his order to 
•DuiiK^, Tnr. xl. 106. 
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regenerate a vicious age. So still he lay, so long, so lite a stone, 
so gentle were his eyes, so kind and low liis voice, that the mice 
nibbled brend-criimbs from bis wnllet, lizards ran over him, and 
larks sang to hiin in the air. There, too, in those long, solitary 
vigils, the Spirit of God came upon him, and the spirit of Nat- 
nrc WHS even as God's Spirit, and lie Bang : " Landato sia Sio 
mio Signore, con tutte le creatnre, spccialmentc mcsser lo frato 
sole ; per snor liina, e per le atello ; per frnto vcnto e per I'airc, o 
nuvolo, e spreno e ogni tempo." Half the value of this hymn 
wonld be lost were we to forget how it was written, in what sol- 
itiidcB and mountains far from men, or to ticket it with some ab- 
stract word like Pantheism, Pantheism it is not ; but an acknowl- 
edgment of that brotherhood, beneath the love of God, by which 
the sun and moon and stars, and wind and air and cloud, and 
clc&mcss and all weather, and all creatures, are bound together 
with the soul of man. 

Few, of course, were like St. Francis. Probably no monk of 
San Romolo was inspired with his enthusiasm for humanity, or 
had his revelation of the Divine Spirit iubcreut in the world. 
Still fewer can have felt the esthetic charm of nature but most 
vaguely. It was aa much as they could boast, if they kept stead- 
ily to the rule of their order, and attended to the concerns each 
of his own soul. A terrible selfishness, if rightly considered; hut 
one which accorded with the delusion that this world is a cavo 
of care, the other world a place of torture or undying bliss, death 
the prime object of our meditation, and life-long abandonment of 
our fellow-men the highest mode of existence. Why, then, should 
monks, so persuaded of the riddle of the eartl), have placed them- 
Bclres in scenes so beautiful? Why rose the Camaldolis and Char- 
treuses over Europe ! white convents on the brows of lofty hills, 
among the rustling boughs of Yallombrosas, in the grassy mead- 
ows of Engelbergs — always the eyries of Nature's lovora, men 
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Braitten with the loveliness of cartli? There is siiroly some mean- 
ing in these poetic statioos. 

Hero is a sentence of the Imilatlo which throws some light 
upon the hymn of St. Francis and the sites of Benedictine mon- 
asteries, hj explaining the value of natural hcuuty for muuka who 
spent their life in studying death : " If thy heart were right, then 
would every crcatnre be to thee a mirror of life, and a book of 
holy doctrine. There is no creature so small and vile that does 
not show forth the goodness of God." With this sentence bound 
about their foreheads walked Fra Angelico and St. Iranc s To 
men like them the mountain valleys and the sk and all t! at 
they contained, were full of deep signilicaacc. Tl o gl tl ey rea 
soned "de coitditiime kumanas mheria," and " de co It ptu mu 
di" yet the whole world was a p^eant of God s glory a test 
mony to his goodness. Their chastened senses, pure hearts, and 
simple wills were as wings by which they soared above the things 
of earth and sent the music of their souls aloft with every other 
creature in the symphony of praise. To them, as to Blake, the 
sun was no mere blazing disk or bail, but " an innumerable com- 
pany of the heavenly host singing, ' Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
God Almighty,' " To them the winds were brothers, and the 
streams were sisters — brethren in common dependence upon God 
their Father, brethren in common consecration to his service, 
brethren by blood, brethren by vows of holiness. Unquestioning 
faith rendered this world no puazle ; they overlooked the things 
of sense because the spiritual things were ever present and as clear 
as day. Yet did they not forget that spiritual things are symbol- 
ized by things of sense ; aud so the smallest herb of grass was 
vital to their tranquil contemplations. We, who have lost sight 
of the invisible world, who set olir affections more on things of 
earth, fancy that because these monks despised the world, and did 
not write about its landscapes, therefore they were dead to its 
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beanty. Tliia is mere yanity : tho njoantains, stars, seas, fields, 
and living things were only swallowed up In tlie one thought of 
God, and made subordinate to tho awfulness of human destinies. 
We, to whom hills are hills, and seas are seas, and stars are pon- 
derable qiiantitiea, speak, write, and reason of them as of objects 
interesting in themselcea. The monks were less ostensibly con- 
cerned about such thiu^, because tliey only foand in them the 
vestibules and syinboia of a hidden mystery. 

The contrast between the Greek and mediajral modes of regard- 
ing Nature is not a little remarkablo. Both Greeks and monks, 
judged by nineteenth-century standards, were unobservant of nat- 
ural beauties. They make but brief and general remarks upon 
liilidscapes and the like. The iroiTiuf re Lii/iaruv dvi\pSjxor yiXaa- 
;ia is very rare. But the Greeks stopped at the threshold of Nat- 
ure ; the forces tbey found there, the gods, were inherent in Nat- 
ure and distinct They did not, like the monks, place one spiritnal 
power, omnipotent and omnipresent, above all, and see in Nature 
lesaons of divine government. We ourselves, having somewhat 
overstrained the latter point of view, are now apt to return vague- 
ly to Greek fancies. I'erhaps, too, we laik so much about scenery 
because it is scenti-y to us, and the life has gone out of it. 

I cannot leave the Cornice without one word about a place 
which lies between Mentono and San Remo. Bordighera lias a 
beauty which is quite distinct from both. Palms are its chief ciiar- 
BCtorislie, They lean against the garden walls, and feather the 
wells outside the town, where women come with brazen pitchers 
to draw water. In some of the marshy tangles of the plain they 
spring from a thick undergrowth of spiky leaves, and rear their 
tail serial arras against the deep blue background of the sea or 
darker purple of the distant hills. Whits pigeons fly abont 
among their branches, and the air is loud with cooings and with 
nistjings, and the hoarser croaking of innumerable fregs. Then, 
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in tlie olive^ovea tliat stretch along the level shore, are labyriatlis 
of rare and curious plaota, painteil tulips and white periwinkle:', 
fiingiug their liglit of Lbssoms and dark, glossy leaves down the 
swift clianncls of the brawling streams. On each side of the riv- 
ulets they grow, like sister eataracts of flowers instead of spray. 
At night fresh stars eomo out along the coast, beneath the stars of 
heaven ; for you can see the lamps of Vcntimiglia and Mentoiie 
and Monaco, and, far away, the light-houses upon the promontories 
of Antibes and tiie Estrelles. At dawn, a vision of Corsica grows 
from the sea. The island lies eighty miles away, but one can 
trace the dark strip of irregular peaks glowing amid the gold and 
purple of the rising sun. If the air is clear and bright, the snows 
and overvaulting clouds which crown its mountains shine all day, 
and glitter like an apparition in the bright blue sky. " Phantom 
fair," half raised above the sea, it stands, as uureni and transparent 
as the moon when seen in April sunlight, yet not to be confound- 
ed with the shape of any cloud. If Mentone speaks of Greek 
IcgendR, and San Romolo restores tliC monastic past, we feel our- 
selves at Bordigbera transported to the East ; and lying under its 
tall palms can fancy onrselvos at Tyre or Daphne, or in the gar- 
dens of a Moslem prince. 

NoTK. — Dec., 18V3. My old Impresaions are renewed anil confinneil by n 
third visit, aCtor seven years, to tliia eoast. Fur purely idyllic lovelinesa tliu 
Cornice is surpasaed by notliing in the South. A very few spots in Sicily, the 
rosd between Castellainare and Amalfi, and the island of Corfu, are Its only 
rivall in tliia style of scenery. From Cannes to Sestri is one continuous line 
of exquisitely tnodulatcd landscape beauty, wliliL'b can only be fully apprecia- 
ted by tnivellerB in carriage or an foot. 
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It generally happens that visitora to A jaccio pass over from the 
Cornice coa&t, leaving Nice at niglit, and waking about sunrise to 
find thcmselvoa beneath the frowning mountains of Corsiea, The 
difference between the scenery of the island and the sliorea which 
they have left is very striking. Instead of the rocky mountains 
of the Cornice, intolerably dry and barren at their Bummits, but 
eovercd at their base with vdlagcs and ancient towns and olive- 
ticlds, Corsica presents a scene of solitary and peculiar grandeur. 
Tlio highest mountain-tops arc covered with snow, and beneath 
liiG snow-!evci to the sea they are as green as Irish or as English 
hills, but nearly uninhabited and uncultivated. Valleys of almost 
Alpine verdure are succeeded by tracts of chestnut wood and 
scattered pines, or deep and flowery brushwood — the"maqHis" of 
('orsica, which yields shelter \a its traditional outlaws and bandits. 
Vet upon these hiU-sides there are hardly any signs of life ; the 
ttiiole country seems abandoned to primeval wildness and the maj- 
esty of desolation. Nothing cau possibly be more unlike the 
smiling Riviera, every square mile of which is cultivated like a 
garden, and every valley and bay dotted over with white viil^es. 
After steaming for a few hours along this sarago coast, the rocks 
wliicb guard the entrance to tlic bay of Ajaccio, murderous-look- 
ing toctU and needles, ominously christened Sangninari, are passed, 
and wc outer the splendid land-locked harbor, on the northern 
nliore of which Ajaceio is built. About three centuries ago the 
town, which used to occupy the extreme or eastern end of the bay, 
was removed to a more healthy point upon the northern coast, ao 
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tLftt Ajaccio is quite a inodera city. Visitors who cipect to find 
in it tlie piuturcsqiicncss of Genoa or San Remo, or even of Men- 
tone, will be sadly diaappoiutcd. It is simply a healtby, well-ap- 
pointed town of recent date, the chief ineriti of whieh are that it 
lias wide streets, and ia free, externally at least, from the filth and 
rabhish of most sou the ni seaport a. 

But if Ajaccio itself ia not picturesque, the scenery whicli it 
command^ and in the heart of which it lies, is of the most mag- 
nificent The bay of Ajaccio reaenibles a vast Italian lake — a 
Lf^o Maggiore, with greater space between the mountains and the 
shore. From the snow-peaks of the interior, huge granite crystals 
clothed in white, to the southern extremity of the bay, peak suc- 
ceeds peak and ridgo rises behind ridge in a fine of wonderful va- 
riety and beauty. The atmosphcnc ebangua of light and shadow, 
cloud and color, on tliis upland country are as subtle and as vari- 
ous as those which lend their beauty to tiie scenery of the lakes, 
while the sea below is blue and rarely troubled. One could never 
get tired with looking at this view. Morning and evening add 
new eharnis to ita sublimity and beauty. In the early morning 
Monte d'Oro sparkles like a Monto Eosa with its fresh snow, and 
the whole inferior range puts on the crystal blueness of dawn 
among the Alps. In tbe evening violet and purple tmts and the 
golden glow of Italian sunset lend a different lustre to the fairj'- 
land. In fact the beauties of Switzerland and Italy are curiously 
blended in this landscape. 

In soil and vegetation the country round Ajaccio differs much 
from the Cornice. There are very few olive-trees, nor is the cul- 
tivated ground backed up so immediately by stony mountains; 
but between the sea-shore and the hills there ia plenty of space for 
pasture-land and orchards of apricot and peach trees and orange- 
gardens. This undulating champaign, green with meadows and 
watered with clear streams, is very refreshing to the eyes of North- 
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em people, who may Lave wearied of tfie bareness and grajTiess 
of Nice or Mentone. It is traversed by excellent roads, recently 
constructed on r plan, of the French government, which intersect 
the country in all directions, and offer an infinite variety of rides 
or drives to visitors. The broken granite of which these roads 
are made is very pleasant for I'iding over. Most of the hiUa 
Ihrongh which they strike after starting from Ajaccio are clothed 
witli a thick brushwood of box, ilex, lentish, arbutus, and laimisti- 
nu8, which stretches down irregidarly into vineyards, olive-gardens, 
and meadows. It is, indeed, the native growth of the island ; for 
wherever a piece of ground is left nntillod, the maechi grow up, 
and the scent of their multitudinous aromatic blossoms is so strong 
that it may be smelt miles out at sea. Napoleon, at St, Helena, 
referred to this fragrance when lie said that he, should know Cor- 
sica blindfold by the smell of its soil. Occasional woods of bolm 
rink make darker patches on the landscape, and a few pines fringe 
the side of enclosure walls or towers. The prickly pear runs riot 
in and out among the hedges and upon the walls, diversifying the 
colors of the landscape with its strange gray-green masses and un- 
wieldy fans. In spring, when peach and almond trees are in blossom, 
and when the roadside is stan'ed with asphodels, this country is 
most beantiful in its gladness. The maechi blaze with cistus-flow- 
crs of red and silver. Golden broom mixes with the dark purple 
of the great French lavender, and over the whole mass of blossom 
wave plumes of Mediterranean heath and sweet-scented yellow co- 
ronilla. L'nder the stems of the ilex peep cyclamens, pink and 
sweet; tho hedgerows are a tangle of vetehes, convolvuluses, lu- 
pines, orchises, and alliums, with here and there a purple iris. It 
wonld be difficult to describe all the rare and lovely plants which 
nrp found hero in a profusion that surpasses even the flower-gar- 
dens of the Comiee, and reminds one of the moat favored Alpine 
valleys in their early spring. 
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Since tlie Frcncli occupied Corsica tlicy bavo done mucb for 
the island by improving its harbors and making good roads and 
endeavoring to mitigate the ferocity of the people. But they 
have many tilings to contend ogninnt, and Corsica is still behind 
the other provinces of France. The people are idle, haughty, 
nmbrageous, fiery, quarrelsome, fond of gypsy life, and retentive 
through generations of old feuds and prejudices to an almost in- 
conceivable esteut. Then the nature of the country itself offers 
serious obstnclcs to its proper colonization and cultivation. The 
savage state of the island and its internal feuds have disposed the 
Corsicans to quit the seaboard for their mountain villages and 
fortresses, so that the great plains at the foot of the bills are un- 
wholesome for n'aut of tillage and drainage. Again, the moun- 
tains themselves have in many parts been stripped of their for- 
ests and converted into mere wildernesses of maechi stretclung 
up and down their slopes for miles and miles of useless desola- 
tion. Another impediment to proper cultivation is found in the 
old habit of what is called free pasturage. The highland shep- 
herds are allowed by the natioual custom to drive down their 
flocks and herds to the lowlands during the winter, so that fences 
are broken, young crops are browsed over and tnunpled down, 
and agriculture becomes a mere impossibility. The last and chief 
difficulty against which the French have had to contend, and up 
to this time with apparent success, is brigandage. The Corsican 
system of brigandage is so very different from that of the Ital- 
ians, Sicilians, and Greeks that a word may be said about its pe- 
culiar character. In the first place, it has nothing at all to do 
with robbery and thieving. The Corsican bandit took to a free life 
among the raacchi, not for the sake of supporting himself by 
lawless depredation, but because he had put himself under a legal 
and social ban by murdering some one in obedience to the strict 
code of honor of his country. Ilis victim may have been the 
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iiercditary foe of his house for generations, or else the newly- 
made enemy of yesterday. But in either case, if ho had killed 
htm fairly, after a. due notification of his intention to do so, he 
was held to have fulfilled a duty rather than to LiLvo committed a 
crime. He then hctook himself to the dense tangles of ever- 
greens which I have described, where he lived upon the charity 
of country folk and shepherds. In the eyes of those simple peo- 
ple it was a sacred duty to relieve the necessities of outlaws and 
to guard them from the bloodhounds of justice. There was 
scarcely B respectahlc family in Corsica who had not one or more 
of its members thus alia campafftia, as it. was euphemistically 
styled. The Corsicans themselves have attributed this miserable 
state of thiugs to two principal causes. The first of those was 
the Hocleut bad government of the island. Under its Genoese 
rulers no justice wna administered, and private vengeance for 
homicide or insult became a necessary consequence among the 
liaugfaty and warlike families of the mountain villages. Second- 
ly, the Corsicans liave been from time immemorial accustomed to 
wear arms in every-day life. They used to sit at their house 
doora and pace the streets with musket, pistol, d^ger, and car- 
louch-box on their persons ; and on the most trivial occasion of 
merriment or enthusiasm they would discharge their fire-arms. 
This habit gave a bloody termination to many quarrels which 
might have ended more peaceably had the parties been unarmed; 
and so the seeds of vendetta were constantly being sown. Statis- 
tics published by the French government present a hideous pict- 
ure of the state of bloodshed in Corsica even during this century. 
In one period of thirty years (between 1831 and 1850) there were 
4319 murders in the island. Almost every man was watching for 
his neighbor's life or seeking how to save his own, and agi'icul- 
lure and commerce were neglected for this grisly game of hide- 
and-seek. In 1653 the French began to take strong measures. 
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^nd, under the Prefect Thuillier, they bunted the bandits from 
the macchi, killing between two and three hundred of them. At 
the same time an edict was promulgated against bearing arms. 
It is forbidden to sell the old Corsican stiletto in the shops ; and 
no one may carry a gun, even for sporting purposes, unless he ob- 
tains a special license. These licenses, moreover, are only grant- 
ed for short and precisely measured periods. 

In order to appreciate the stern and gloomy character of the 
Corsicans, it is necessary to leave the smiling gardens of Ajaccio 
and to visit some of the more distant mountain villages — Vico, 
Cavro, Bastelica, or.Bocognano — any of which may easily be 
reached from the capital. Immediately after quitting the sea- 
board we enter a country austere in its simplicity, solemn with- 
out relief, yet dignified by its majesty and by the sense of free- 
dom it inspires. As we approach the mountains the macchi be- 
come taller, feathering man-high above the road and stretching 
far away upon the hills. Gigantic masses of granite shaped like 
buttresses and bastions seem to guard the approaches to these 
hills, while, looking backward over the green plain, the sea lies 
smiling in a haze of blue among the rocky horns and misty head- 
lands of the coast. There is a statelincss about the abrupt incli- 
nation of these granite slopes, rising from their frowning portals 
by sharp aretes to the snows piled on their summits, which con- 
trasts in a strange way with the softness and beauty of the min- 
gling sea and plain beneath. In no landscape are more various 
qualities combined; in none are they so harmonized as to pro- 
duce so strong a sense of majestic freedom and severe power. 
Suppose that we are on the road to Corte, and have now reached 
Bocognano, the first considerable village since we left Ajaccio. 
Bocognano might be chosen as typical of Corsican hill-villages, 
with its narrow street and tall tower-like houses of five or six sto- 
ries high, faced with rough granite, and pierced with the smallest 
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windows and very naiTOw doorways. Those buildings Lave a 
inoumfut and de§o1ato appearance. There is none of the gran- 
deur of antiquity about thorn, no sculptured arms or castellated 
turrets or balconies or spacious staircasea such as are common in 
the poorest towns of Italy. The signs of warlike occupation 
which they ofier, and their sinister aspect of vigilance, are thor- 
oughly prosaic. They seem to su^^est a state of society in 
which foud and violence were systematized into routine. There 
is no relief to the savage austerity of their forbidding aspect, no 
signs of wealth or household comfort, no trace of art, no live- 
liness and gracefulness of architecture. Perched upon their 
coigns of vantf^e, these villages seem always menacing, as if Sai'- 
acen pirates or Genoese marauders or bandits bent on vengeance 
were still forever on the watcli. Forests of immensely old chest- 
nut-treea surround Bocognano on every side, so that you step 
from tLe village streets into the shade of woods that seem to 
have remained untouched for centuries. The country people 
support themselves almost entirely upon the fruit of these chest- 
nuts; and there is a large department of Corsica called Castag- 
niccia from the prevalence of these trees and the sustenance 
which the inhabitants derive from them. Close by the village 
hrawla a torrent such as one may see in the Monte Rosa valleys 
or the Apennines, but very rarely in Switzerland. It is of a pure 
ctrecn color, absolutely like Indian Jade, foaming round the gran- 
ite bonldnra and gliding over smooth slabs of polished stone and 
eddying into still, deep pools fringed with fern. Monte d'Oro, 
one of the largest mountains of Corsica, soars above ; and from 
his BDOws the pnrest water, undefiled by glacier mud or the rfe- 
hria of avalanches, melts away. Following the stream, we rise 
through the macchi and the chestnut woods, which grow more 
(purely by degrees until we reach the zone of beeches. Here the 
scene scGins suddenly transferred to the Pyrenees ; for the road 
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is carried along abrupt slopes tliickly set witb gigantic beoch-trGGs 
overgrown with pink and silver lichens. In tlic early spring their 
last year's leaves are still crisp with boarfrost. Oni3 laoming's 
journey has brouglit us from the summer of Ajaccio to winter on 
these heights, where no flowers are visible but the pale hellebore 
and tiny lilac crocuses. Snow-drifts stretch by the roadside, and 
one by one the pioneers of tlio vast pine woods of the interior ap- 
pear. A great portion of the pine forest {Pirtui larix, or Corsi- 
can pine, not larch) between Bocognano and Corte had recently 
been burned by accident when we passed by. Nothing could be 
more forlorn than the black leafless stems and branches emerging 
from the snow. Some of these trees were mast-high and some 
mere saplings. Corte itself is built among the monntain fast- 
nesses of tlic interior. The snows and granite cliffs of Monte 
Rotondo overhang it to the northwest, while two fair valleys 
lead downward from its eyrie to the eastern coast. The rock 
on which it stands rises to a sharp point, sloping southward, and 
eommanding the valleys of the Golo and the Tavignano. Re- 
membering that Corte was the old capital of Corsica and the 
centre of General I'aoli's government, we are led to compare the 
town with Innapriiok, Mei'an, or Grenoble. In point of scenery 
and situation it is hardly second to any of these mountain-girdled 
cities, but its poverty and bareness are scarcely less striking tlian . 
those of Bocognano. 

The whole Corsicaa character, with its stern lore of justice, its 
furious revenge fulness and wild passion for freedom, seems to be 
illustrated by the peculiar elements of grandeur and desolation in 
this landscape. When wo traverse the forest of Vico or the 
rocky pasture-lands of Niolo, the history of the Corsican national 
heroes, Giudice dclla Rocca and Sampiero, becomes intelligible ; 
nor do we fail to understand some of the mysterious attraction 
which led the more daring spirits of the island to prefer a free 
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life among the macchi and pine woods to placid lawfa! occnpa- 
tiona in farms and villaires, TLe lives of the tno men whom I 
have mentioned are so prominent in Corsican history, and arc ao 
often still upon the lips of the common people, that it may be 
well to eketch their outlines in tho foreground of the Salvator 
Rosa landscape just described. Giudice was the governor of 
Corsica, as lieutenant for the Pisans, at the end of the thirteenth 
century. At that time the island belonged to the Republic of 
Pisa, but tJie Genoese were encroaching on them by land and sea, 
and the whole life of their brave cliampion was spent in a des- 
perate struggle with the invaders, until at last he died, old, blind, 
and in prison at the command of his savage foes. Giudice was 
the title which the Ptsans usually conferred upon their governor, 
and Delia Rocca desarvcd it by right of his own inexorable love 
of justice. Indeed, justice seems to hai'c been ivith Lim a pas- 
siou, swallowing up all other feelings of his nature. All tho sto- 
ries which are told of him turn upon this point in his character; 
and though they may not be strictly true, they illustrate the stern 
virtncs for which he was celebrated among the Corsieans, and 
show what kind of men this hai-sh and gloomy nation loved to 
celebrate as heroes. This is not the place either to crilicise these 
legends or to recount them at full length. The most famous and 
the most characteristic may, however, be briefly told. On one 
occasion, after a victory over the Genoese, he sent a message that 
the captives in his hands should be released if their wives and 
sisters came to sue for them. The Genoese laJies embarked and 
arrived in Corsica, and to Gindice's nephew was intrusted the 
duty of fulfilling his uncle's promise. In the course of execut- 
ing his commission, tho youth was so smitten with tho beauty of 
one of the women that ho dishonored her. Thereupon Giudice 
hftd him at once put to death. Another story shows the Spar- 
tan juatice of this hero in a less savage light He was passing 
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by a cowherd's cottage, when he heard some young calves bleat- 
ing. Oq ioquiring what distressed them, ho was told that the 
cidves had not enough milk to drink after the farm people bad 
been served. Then Giudicc made it a law tliat the calves throngh- 
Dut the land ahould take their fill before the cows were milked. 

Sampiero belongs to a later period of Corsican Iiistory. After 
a long course of tniagovernment, the Genoese rale had beeomc 
unbearable. There was no pretence of adminiatcring jnstice, and 
private vengeance bad full sway in the island. The sufferings of 
the nation were so great that the time bad come for a new judge 
or savior to rise among them. Sampiero was the son of obscnre 
parents who lived at Eastclica. But his abilities very soon de- 
clared themselves and made a way for him in the world. He 
spent his yonth in the armies of the Medici and of the French 
Francis, gaining great renown as a brave soldier. Bayard became 
hU friend, and Francis made him cnptaln of his Corsican bands. 
But Sampiero did not foi^t the wrongs of his native land while 
thus on foreign sen-ice. He resolved, if possible, to undermine 
the power of Genoa, and spent the whole of his manhood and 
old ago in one long struggle with their great captain, Stephen 
Dona. Of his stern patriotism and Roman severity of virtue, 
the following story is a terrible illustration. Sampiero, though a 
man of mean birth, had married an hcireaa of the noble Corsican 
house of the Ornani. His wife, Vannlna, was a woman of timid 
and flexible nature, who, though devoted to her husband, fell into 
the snares of his enemies. During his absence on an embassy to 
Algiers the Genoese induced her to leave her home at Marseilles 
and to seek refuge in their city, persuading her that this step 
would secure the safety of her child. She was starting on her 
pumey, when a friend of Sampiero arrested ber and brought 
her back to Ais, in Provence. Sampiero, when he heard of these 
events, hurried to France, and was received by a relative of his. 
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who hinted that lie had known of Vannina's projected flight. 
" E lu h^ tAciuto !" was Sanipiero's only anawer, nccornpanied by 
a stroke of his poniard that killed tlie lukewarm cousin. Sam- 
piero now brought his wife from Aix to Marseilles, preserving 
the most absolute silence on the way, and there, on entering his 
house, lie killed her with his own hand. It is said that he 
loved Vannina passionately, and when she was dead he caused 
her to be buried with magnificence in the Chnreh of St. Francis. 
Like Giudice, Sampiero fell at last a prey to treachery. The 
murder of Vannina had made the Omani his deadly foes. In 
order to avenge her blood, they played into the hands of the 
Genoese and laid a plot by which the noblest of the Corsicans 
was brought to death. First they gained over to their scheme a 
monk of Bastelica called Ambrogio and Sampiero's own squire 
and shield-bearer, Vittolo. By means of these men, in w horn he 
trusted, he was drawn, defenceless and unattended, into a deeply 
wooded ravine near Cavro, not very far from bis birthplace, where 
the Omani and their Genoese troops surrounded him. Sampiero 
fired hia pistols iu viun, for Vittolo had loaded them with the 
shot downwards. Then ho drew hia sword and began to lay 
about hira, when the same Vittolo, the Judas, stabbed him from 
behind, and the old lion fell dead by his friend's hand. Sam- 
piero was sixty-nine when he died, in the year 1567. It is satis- 
factory to know that the Corsicana have called traitors and foes 
to Ihcir country Vittoli forever. These two examples of Corsi- 
eon patriots are enough ; wo need not add to theirs the history 
of Paoli, a milder and more humane, but scarcely less heroic 
Ituder. Paoli, however, in the hour of Corsica's extremest peril, 
retired to England, and died in philosophic exile. Neither Giu- 
dicu not Sampiero would have acted thus. The more forlorn the 
hope, the more they struggled. 
Among the old Corsican customs which arc fast dying out, but 
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which still linger in the remote Tallers of Niolo nnd Vico, is the 
frfeero, or funeral chant, improvtaed by women at funerals over 
the bodice of the dead. Notliing illustratcB the ferocious temper 
find savdgG passions of the race better than these v6ceri, many of 
which have been written down and preserved. Moat of them 
are BOngs of vengeance and imprecation mingled with liyperboli- 
cal laments and utterances of extravagant grief poured forth by 
wives and sisters at tlie side of murdered husbands and brothers. 
The women who sing them seem to have lost all milk of human 
kindness, and to have exchanged the virtues of their sex for Spar- 
tan fortitude and the rage of furies. While we read their turbid 
lineB we aro carried in imagination to one of tbc cheerless houses 
of Bastelica or Bocognano, overshadowed by its mournful chest- 
nut-tree, on wliich the blood of the murdered mau is yet red. 
The gridata, or wake, is assembled in a dark room. On the 
wooden hoard, called tola, the corpse lies stretched ; nnd round it 
are women, veiled in the blue-black mantle of Corsican costume, 
moaning and rocking themselves npon their chairs. The pagto 
or conforto (food supplied for monrners) stands upon a side-table, 
nnd round the room are men with snvago eyes and bristling 
beards, armed to the teeth, keen for vengeance. The dead man's 
musket and pocket-pistol lie beside him, and his bloody shirt is 
hung up at liis Lead. Suddenly the silence, hitherto only dis- 
turbed by suppressed groans and nmttered curses, i^ broken by 
a sharp cry. A woman rises. It is the sister of the dead man. 
She seizes his shirt and, holding it aloft with Maenad gest- 
ures and frantic screams, gives rhythmic utterance to her grief 
and rage. " I was spinning when I heard a great noise : it was 
a gunshot, which went into my heart, and seemed a voice that 
cried ' Eun, thy brother is dying.' I ran into the room above ; I 
took the blow into my breast ; I said ' Now he is dead, there 
is nothing to give me comfort. Who will undertake thy ven- 
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geance 3 When I show thy shirt, who will vow to let his beard 
grow till the murderer is slain? Who is there left to do it! A 
mother near her death 1 A sister ? Of all our race there is only 
left a woman without kin, poor, orphan, and a girl. Yet, my 
brother, never fear ! For thy vengeance thy sister is enough I 

Ma per tk la to bindetta, 
Sla siguni, basta anch ella ! 

Give me the pistol ; I will shoulder the gun ; I will away to the 
hills. My brother, heart of thy sister, thou shalt be avenged 1 ' " 
A vdecro declaimed upon the bier of Gianimatteo and Pasquale, 
two cousins, by the sister of the former, is stil! fiercer and more 
cnei^ctic in its malediction. This Erinnys of revenge prays 
Christ and all the saints to extirpate the murderer's whole race, 
to shrivel it up till it passes from the earth. Then, with a sud- 
den and vehement transition to the pathos of her own sorrow. 

Holla mal bipta nissniiu 
lamhk Tomi po li canti ? 

It appears from these words that Giamraatteo's enemies had 
killed him because they were jealous of his skill in singing. 
Shortly after she curses the curate of the village, a kinsman of 
the murderer, for refusing to toll the funeral bells ; and at last, 
all other threads of r^e and sorrow being twined and knotted 
into one, she gives loose to her raging thirst for blood : " If only 
! had a son, to train like a sleuth-hound, that he might track the 
murderer 1 Oh, if I Lad a son I Oh, if I had a lad !" Her 
words seem to choke her, and she swoons, and remains for a short 
lime insensible. When the Bacchante of revenge awakes, it is 
with milder feelings in her heart : " O brother mine, Mattoo ! art 
then sleeping? Here I will rest with thee and weep till day- 
break," It is rare to find in literature so crude and intense an 
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CxprosMon of fiery hatred as these untranslatable v6ceri present. 
The emotion is so simple and so strong that it becomes sublime 
by mere force, and affects us with a strange patlios when con- 
trastetl with the tender affection conreyed in such terms of en- 
dearment aa "my dove," "my flower," "my pheasant," "my 
bright-painted orange," addressed to the dead. In the v6tffn it 
often happens that there are several interlocutors : one friend 
questions and another answers ; or a kinawomnn of the murderer 
attempts to justify the deed, and is overwhelmed with deadly im- 
precations. Passionate appeals are made to the corpse : " Arise ! 
Do you not hear the women cry J Stand up. Show your wounds, 
and let the fountains of your blood flow ! Alus I lie is dead ; ho 
Bleeps; he cannot hoar!" Then they turn again to tears and 
curses, feeling that no help or comfort can come from the clay- 
cold form. The intensity of grief finds strange language for its 
utterance. A girl, mourning over her father, cries : 



Once only, in Viale's collection, does any friend of the dead re- 
member mercy. It is an old woman, who points to the crucifis 
above the bier, 

But all the v6eeri are not so murderous. Several are composed 
for girls wlio died unwedded and before their time, by their moth- 
ers or companions. Tlie language of these laments ia far more 
tender and ornate. They praise the gentle virtues and beauty of 
the girl, her piety and helpful household ways. The most affect- 
ing of these dirges is that which celebrates the death of Komana, 
daughter of Dariola Danesi, Here is a pretty picture of the girl : 
" Among the best and fairest maidens you were like a rose among 
flowers, like the moon among stars ; so far more lovely were you 
than the loveliest. The yonths in your presence were like lighted 
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torches, bnt full of reverence ; you were courteous to all, but with 
none fumitiar. In church thev gazed at you, bnt yoa looked at 
none of tUem ; and after mass you said, ' Mother, let ns go,' Oh ! 
who will console me for your loss! Why did the Lord so much 
desire you ! But now yoii rest in heaven, all joy and smiles ; for 
the world wiis not worthy of so fair a face. Oh, how far more 
beautiful will Paradise be now 1" Then follows a piteous picture 
of the old bereaved mother, to whom a year will seem a thou* 
sand years, who will wander among relatives without affection, 
neighbors without love ; and who, when sickness comes, will have 
no one to give her a drop of water, or to wipe the sweat from 
her brow, or to hold her hand in death. Yet all that ia left for 
her is to wait and pray for the end, that she may join again her 
darling. 

But it is time to return to Ajaccio itself. At present the at- 
tractions and ornaments of the t(»wn consist of a good public 
library. Cardinal Fesch's large but indifferent collection of pict- 
ures, two monuments erected to Napoleon, and Napoleon's house. 
It will always be the chief pride of Ajaccio that she gave birth 
li> the great emperor. Close to the harbor, in a public square by 
the sea-beach, stands an equestrian statue of the conqueror, sur- 
rounded by his fonr brothers on foot. They are all attired in 
Roman fashion, and are turned seaward, to the west, as if to sym- 
bolize the emigration of this family to subdue Europe. There is 
aoinelhing ludicrous and forlorn in the stiffness of the group — 
something even pathetic, when we think how Napoleon gazed 
seaward from another island, no longer on horseback, no longer 
tnnrel-crowncd, an unthroned, unseated conqueror, on St. Helena. 
His father's house stands close by. An old Italian waiting- 
woman, who had been. long in the service of the Murats, keeps 
it and shows it. She has the manners of a lady, and can tell 
many stories of the various members of the Bonaparte family. 
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Those who fancy that Napoleon was born in & mean dwelling of 
poor parents will be surprised to Und so much space and elegance 
in theac apartments. Of course his family was not rich by com- 
parison with the riches of French or English nobles. But for 
Corsicnns they were well-to-do, and their house has an air of an- 
tique dignity. The chairs of the entrance-saloon have been liter- 
ally stripped of their coverings by enthusiastic visitors ; tlie 
horse-hair stuffing underneath protrudes itself with a sort of 
comic pride, as if protesting that it came to be so tattered in an 
honorable service. Some of the furniture seems new ; but many 
old presses, inlaid with marbles, agates, and lapis-iazuli, such as 
Italian families preserve for generations, have an air of respectable 
antiquity about them. Nor is there any doubt that the young 
Napoleon led his minuets beneath the stiS girandoles of the formal 
.dancing-room. There, too, in a dark back chamber, is the bed in 
which he was born. At its foot is a photograph of the present 
Prince Imperial sent by the Empress Eugenie, who, when she 
visited the room, wept much — piaiue tnoHo (to use tie old lady's 
phrase) — at seeing the place where such lofty destinies began. 
On the wall of the same room is a portrait of Napoleon himself 
as the young general of the republic — with the citizen's unkempt 
hair, the iierce fire of the Revolution in his eyes, a frown upon 
his forehead, lips compressed, and quivering nostrils; also one 
of his mother, the pastille of a handsome woman, with Napoleonic 
eyes and brows and nose, but 'with a vacant simpering mouth. 
Perhaps the provincial artist knew not how to seize the esprcs- 
sion of this feature, the most difficult to draw. For wo cannot 
fancy that Letitia had lips without tho firmness or the fulness of 
a majestic nature. 

The whole first story of this house belonged to the Bonaparte 
family. The windows look out partly on a little court and partly 
on narrow streets. It was, no doubt, the memory of this home 
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that made Napoleon, when emperor, design schemes for the good 
of Corsica — schemes that might have brought him more honor 
than many conquests, but which he had no time or leisure to 
cany out. On St. Helena his mind often reverted to them, and 
he would speak of the gummy odors of the macchi wafted from 
the hill-sides to the sea-shore. 
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FLORENCE AND THE MEDICI. 

" Di Firenze in prima si divisono intra loro i nobili, dipoi i nobili c il po- 
polo, e in ultimo il popolo e la plebe ; e molte volte occorsc chc una di queste 
parti rimasa superiorc, si divisc in due." — Machiatelli. 

I. 

Florence, like all Italian cities, owed her independence to the 
duel of the papacy and empire. The transference of the impe- 
rial authority beyond the Alps had enabled the burghs of Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany to establish a form of self-government. This 
government was based upon the old municipal organization of 
duumvirs and decemvirs. It was, in fact, nothing more or less 
than a survival from the ancient Roman system. The proof of 
this was that, while vindicating their rights as towns, the free 
cities never questioned the validity of the imperial title. Even 
after the peace of Constance in 1183, when Frederick Barbarossa 
acknowledged their autonomy, they received within their walls a 
supreme magistrate, with power of life and death and ultimate 
appeal in all decisive questions, whose title of Potesta indicated 
that he represented the imperial power — Potestas. It was not 
by the assertion of any right, so much as by the growth of cus- 
tom, and by the weakness of the emperors, that in course of time 
each city became a sovereign State. The theoretical supremacy 
of the empire prevented any other authority from taking the first 
place in Italy. On the other hand, the practical ineflSciency of 
the emperors to play their part encouraged the establishment of 
numerous minor powers amenable to no controlling discipline. 
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Tho free cities derivtd their strength from iadiiatry, and had 
nothing in common with the nobles of tho surrounding country. 
Broadly speaking, the population of the towns included what re- 
maiaed in Italy of the old Roman people. This Roman stock 
was nowlicro stronger than in Florence and Venice — Florence do- 
fended from barbarian incursions by her mountains and marshes, 
Venice by the isolation of her lagoons. Tlie nobles, on the con- 
trary, were mostly of foreign origin -^Germans, Franks, and Lom- 
bards, who had established themselves as feudal lords in castles 
apart from the cities. The force which the burghs acquired as 
industrial commnnitiea was soon turned against these nobles. 
The larger cities, like Milan and Florence, began to make war 
iipon tlie lords of castles, and to absorb into their own territory 
the small towns and villages around them. Thus in t!ie social 
economy of the Italians there were two antagonistic elements 
ready to range themselves beneath any banners that should give 
tho form of legitimate warfare to their mutual hostility. It was 
the policy of the Church in the twelfth century to support the 
cause of the cities, using them as a weapon against the empire, 
and stimulating tho growing ambition of the burghers. In this 
way Italy came to be divided into the two world-famous factions 
known aa Guclf and Ghibelline. The stmgglo between Guclf and 
GhibcUioe was the simple of the papacy for the depression of tlio 
empire, the struggle of the great burglis face to face with feudal- 
ism, the atru^lo of the old Italic stock enclosed in cities with tho 
foreign nobles established in fortresses. When the Church had 
finally triumphed by tho extirpation of the house of Uohenstaufen, 
this conflict of Guelf and Ghibelline was really ended. Until the 
reign of Charles V. no emperor interfered to any purpose in 
Italian affmrs. At the same time the popes ceased to wield a 
funnidablo power, llaving won the battle by calling in the 
■ French, they suffered the consequences of this policy by losing 
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their hold on Italy during the long period of tbeir exile at Avi- 
gnon. Tlie Italians, left witbout eitber pope or emperor, were free 
to pursue their course of internal development, and to prosecute 
their quarrels among themselves. But though the names of 
Guclf and Ghibclline lost their old sigaiGcance after the year 
1266 (the date of King Manfred's death), these two factions bad 
BO divided Italy lliat they continued to play a promipent part in 
ber annals. Guelf still meant constitutional autonomy, meant 
the hui^bcr as against the nolle, meant industry as opposed to 
fendal lordship. Ghibelline meant the rule of the few over tho 
many, meant tyranny, meant the interest of the noble as against 
the merchant and the citizen. Those broad distinctions must be 
borne in mind, if we seek to understand how it was that a city 
like Florence continued to be govcnicd by parties, the European 
force of which had passed awny. 



II. 

Florence first rose into importance during the papacy of Inno- 
cent III. Up to this date she had been a town of second-rate 
distinction even in Tuscany. Pisa was more powerful by arms 
and commerce. Lucca was the old scat of tho dukes and mar- 
quises of Tuscany. Cut between the years 1200 and 1250 Flor- 
ence assumed the place she was to hold thenceforward, by head- 
ing the league of Tuscan cities formed to support the Guelf party 
against the Ghibcllinos. Formally adopting the Guelf cause, the 
Florentines made themselves the champions of municipal liberty 
in Central Italy ; and while they declared war against the Ghibel- 
line cities, they endeavored to stamp out tho very name of noble 
in their State. It is not needful to describe the varying fortunes 
of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, the burghers and the nobles, during 
the thirteenth and the first half of the fourteenth centuries. Suf- 
fice it to say that through all the vicissitudes of that stormy pe- 
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riod the Damo Gucif became more and more associated nitb re- 
publican freedom iti Florence. At last, aftei the final triumph of 
that party in 1253, the Guelfa remained victora in the city. As- 
sociating the glory of their independence with Guelf principles, 
the citizens of Florence perpetuated within their State a faction 
that, in its turn, was destined to prove perilous to liberty. 

When it became clear that the republic was to rule itseif hence- 
forth untrararaelled by imperial interference, the people divided 
theinaelvea into sis districts, and chose for each district two An- 
cients, who administered the government in concert witli the 
I'otestk and the Captain of the People. The Ancients were a 
relic of the old Roman monicipal organization. The Potest^., 
who was invariably a noble foreigner selected by the people, rep- 
resented the extinct imperial right, and exercised the power of 
life and death within the city. The Captain of the People, who 
was also a foreigner, headed the burghers in their military capac- 
ity, for at that period the troops were levied from the citizens 
themselves in twenty cotapanies. Tho body of the citizens, or 
the popolo, were ultimately sovereigns in the State. Assembled 
under the banners of their several companies, they formed a par- 
lamento for delegating their own power to each successive govern- 
ment. Their representatives, again, arranged in two councils, 
called the Council of the People and the Council of tho Com- 
mun(<, nnder the presidency of tlie Captain of the People and the 
Piitesta, ratified the measures wjiicli had previously been proposed 
and carried by the executive authority or Signoria. Under this 
simple State system the Florentines placed themselves at the head 
of the Tuscan Lcagne, fought the battles of the Church, asserted 
llicir sovereignty by issuing the golden florin of the republic, and 
ftouri»hed until 126U. 
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III. 

In that year an important change was effected in the Constitu- 
tion. The whole population of Florence consisted, on the one 
hand, of nobles or Grandi, as they were called in Tuscany, and on 
the other hand of working people. The latter, divided into traders 
and handicraftsmen, were distributed in guilds called Arti ; and at 
that time there were seven Greater and five Lesser Arti, the most 
influential of all being the Guild of the Wool Merchants. These 
guilds had their halls for meeting, their colleges of chief oflScers, 
their heads, called Consoli or Priors, and their flags. In 1266 it 
was decided that the administration of the commonwealth should 
be placed simply and wholly in the hands of the Arti, and the 
Priors of these industrial companies became the lords of Signory 
of Florence. No inhabitant of the city who had not enrolled 
himself as a craftsman in one of the guilds could exercise any 
function of burghership. To be scioperato, or without industry, 
was to be without power, without rank or place of honor in the 
State. The revolution which placed the Arts at the head of the 
republic had the practical effect of excluding the Grandi altogether 
from the government. Violent efforts were made by these noble 
families, potent through their territorial possessions and foreign 
connections, and trained from boyhood in the use of arms, to re- 
cover the place from which the new laws thrust them ; but their 
menacing attitude, instead of intimidating the burghers, roused 
their anger and drove them to the passing of still more stringent 
laws. In 1293, after the Ghibellines had been defeated in the 
great battle of Campaldino, a series of severe enactments, called 
the Ordinances of Justice, were decreed against the unruly Grandi. 
All civic rights were taken from them ; the severest penalties were 
attached to their slightest infringement of municipal law ; their 
titles to land were limited ; the privilege of living within the city 
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walls was allowed them only under galling restrictions ; and, last 
not least, a Bupremo magistrate, named the Gonfiilonier of Justice, 
was created for the special purpose of watching them and carrying 
out the penal code against them. Henceforward Florence was gov- 
erned exclusively hy merchants and artisans. The Qrandi hastened 
lo enroll themselves in tlio gnilds, exchanging their former titles 
and dignities for the solid privilege of burghership. The exact 
parallel to this industrial constitution for a commonwealth, carry- 
ing on wars with emperors and princes, holding haughty captains 
in its pay, and dictating laws to subject cities, cannot, I thinh, he 
elsewhere found in history. It is as' unique as the Florence of 
Danto and Giotto is unique. While the people was guarding 
itself thus stringently a^inst the Grandi, a separate body was 
created for the special purpose of extirpating the GhJbellines, A 
permanent committee of vigilance, called the College or the Cap- 
tains of the Gaelf Party, was established. It was their function 
lo administer the forfeited possessions of GhihelUne rebels, to 
hunt nut suspected citizens, to prosecute them for Ghibellinism, 
to jndge ihora, and to pnnish them as traitors to the common- 
wealth. This body, like a littla State within the State, proved 
formidable to the republic itself through the unlimited and un- 
defined sway it exercised over burghers whom it chose to tax with 
treason. In course of time it became the oligarchical element 
within the Florentine democracy, and threatened to change the 
free constitution of the city into a government conducted by a 
few powerful families. 

There is no need to dwell in detail on the internal difEculties 
of Florence during the first half of the fourteenth century. Two 
ro^n circnnlstanccB, however, require to be briefly noticed. Tfiese 
arc (1) the contest of the Blacks and Whites, so famous through 
the part played in it by Dante; and (2) the tyranny of the Duke 
of Athena, Walter de Brienne. Tho feuds of the Blacks and 
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"Wliites broke np the city into factions, and produced such anar- 
chy that at last it was found necessary to place the republic under 
the protection of forei^ potentates. Charles of Valois was first 
chosen, and after him the Duke of Athens, who took up his resi- 
dence in the city. Intrusted with dictatorial authority, he used 
his power to form a military despotism. Though his reign of 
violence lasted rather less than a year, it bore important fruits ; 
for the tyrant, seeking to support himself upon the favor of the 
common people, gave political power to the Lesser Arts at the 
expense of the Greater, and confused the old State system by en- 
larging the democracy. The net result of these events for Flor- 
ence was, first, that the city became habituated to rancorous party 
strife, involving exiles and proscriptions ; and, secondly, that it 
lost its primitive social hierarchy of classes. 

IV. 

After the Guelfs had conquered the Ghibellincs, and the people 
had absorbed the Grandi in their guilds, the next chapter in the 
troubled history of Florence was the division of the Popolo against 
itself. Civil strife now declared itself as a conflict between labor 
and capital. The members of the Lesser Arts, craftsmen who 
plied trades subordinate to those of the Greater Arts, rose up 
against their social and political superiors, demanding a larger 
share in the government, a more equal distribution of profits, 
higher wages, and privileges that should place them on an abso- 
lute equality with the wealthy merchants. It was in the year 
13V8 that the proletariate broke out into rebellion. Previous 
events had prepared the way for this revolt. First of all, the re- 
public had been democratized through the destruction of the 
Grandi and through the popular policy pursued to gain his own 
ends by the Duke of Athens. Secondly, society had been shaken 
to its very foundation by the great plague of 1348. Both Boc- 
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caccio and Matteo Villani draw lively pietnres of the relaxed mo- 
rality and losa of order consequent upon thia terrible disaster; 
nor had thirty years sufficed to restore their relative position to 
grades nnd mnks confounded by an overwhelming calamity. We 
jnay Uicrefore reckon tlie groat plague of ISiS among the causes 
which produced the anarchy of 1378. Bising in a mass to claim 
their privileses, the artisans ejected the Signory from the Public 
Palace, and for a while Florence was at the mercy of the mob. It 
is worthy of notice tliat the Medici, whose name is scarcely known 
before this epoch, now came for one moment to the front. Sal- 
vcstro dc' Medici was Gonfalonier of Justice at the time when the 
tumult first broke out. lie followed the faction of the handi- 
craftsmen, and became the hero of the day. I cannot discover 
that he did more than extend a sort of passive protection to their 
cause. Yet there is no doubt that the attachment of tlie work- 
ing-classes to the house of Medici d.ites from this period. The 
rebellion of 1378 is known in Florentme history as the "Tumult 
of the Ciompi. The name Ciompi strictly means the Wool- 
carders. One set of operatives in the city, and that the largest, 
gave its title to the whole body of the laborers. For some months 
these craftsmen governed the republic, appointing their own Si- 
gnory and passing laws in their own interest ; but, as is usual, 
the proletariate found itself incapable of sustained government. 
The ambition and discontent of the Ciompi foamed themselves 
away, and industrious working-men began to see that trade was 
languishing and credit on the wane. By their own act at last 
they restored the government to the Priors of the Greater Arti. 
StitI the movement had not been without grave consequences. It 
completed the levelling of classes, which had been steadily ad- 
vancing from the first in Florence. After the Ciompi riot there 
waa no longer not only any distinction between noble and burgher, 
but the distinction between greater and lesser guilds was practi- 
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cally swept away. The classes, parties, and degrees in the re- 
public were so broken up, ground down, and mingled, that thence- 
forth the true source of power in the State was wealth combined 
with personal ability. In other words, the proper political con- 
ditions had been formed for unscrupulous adventurers. Florence 
had become a democracy without social organization, which might 
fall a prey to oligarchs or despots. What remained of deeply 
rooted feuds or factions — animosities against the Grandi, hatred 
for the Ghibellines, jealousy of labor and capital— rojffered so many 
points of leverage for stirring the passions of the people and for 
covering personal ambition with a cloak of public zeal. The time 
was come for the Albizzi to attempt an oligarchy, and for the 
Medici to begin the enslavement of the State. 

V. 

The Constitution of Florence offered many points of weakness 
to the attacks of such intriguers. In the first place it was in its 
origin not a political but an industrial organization — a simple 
group of guilds invested with the sovereign authority. Its two 
most powerful engines, the Gonfalonier of Justice and the Guelf 
College, had been formed, not with a view to the preservation of 
the government, but with the purpose of quelling the nobles and 
excluding a detested faction. It had no permanent head, like the 
Doge of Venice ; no fixed senate like the Venetian Grand Coun- 
cil; its chief magistrates, the Signory, were elected for short 
periods of two months, and their mode of election was open, to 
the gravest criticism. Supposed to be chosen by lot, they were 
really selected from lists drawn up by the factions in power from 
time to time. These factions contrived to exclude the names of 
all but their adherents from the bags, or borse^ in which the 
burghers eligible for election had to be inscribed. Furthermore, 
it was not possible for this shifting Signory to conduct affairs re- 
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iiuiring sustained effort and secret deliberation ; therefore re- 
course was being continually had to dictatorial Comraissions. 
The people, aummoned in parliament upon the Great Square, wore 
<isked to confer plenipotentiary authority upon a committee called. 
BoI'm, vfho proceeded to do what they chose in the State, and 
wh() retained power after the emergency for which they were 
created passed away. The same instability in the supreme mag- 
istracy led to the appointment of special commissioners for war, 
and special councils, or Pratiche, for the management of each de- 
partment. Such supplementary commissions not only proved the 
weakness of the central authority, but they were always liable to 
be made the instruments of party warfare. The Guejf College was 
another and a different source of danger to the State. !Not acting 
under the control of the Signory, but using its own initiative, 
this powerful body could proscribe and punish burghers on the 
mere suspicion of Ghibellinism. Though the Ghibelline faction 
liud become an empty name, the Guelf College excluded from the 
franchise all and every whom thoy chose on any pretest to ad- 
monisb. Under this mild phrase, to admonish, was concealed a 
cruel exercise of tyranny — it meant to warn a man that be was 
suspected of treason, and that he had better relinquish the exer- 
cise of his bui^hership. By free use of this engine of admoni- 
tion, the Guelf College rendered their enemies voiceless in the 
State, and were able to pack the Signory and the councils with 
their own creatures. Another important defect in the Florentine 
Constitution was the method of imposing taxes. This was done 
by no regular system. The party in power made what estimate 
it choac of a man's capacity to bear taxation, and called upon him 
for extraordinary loans. In this way citizens were frequently 
driven into bankruptcy and exile ; and since to ho a debtor to the 
State deprived a burgher of his civic rights, sovoro taxation wa.s 
one of the best ways of silencing and neutralizing a diseealient. 
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I Lave enumerated these several canses of weakness in the Flor- 
entine State system, partly because they show how irregularly the 
Constitution had been formed by the patching and extension of a 
simple industrial machine to suit the needs of a great common- 
wealth; partly because it was through these defects that the de- 
mocracy merged gradually into a despotism. The art of the 
Medici consisted in a scientific comprehension of these very im- 
perfections, a methodic use of them for their own purposes, and a 
steady opposition to any attempts made to substitute a stricter 
system. The Florentines had determined to be an industrial com- 
munity, governing themselves on the co-operative principle, divid- 
ing profits, sharing losses, and exposing their magistrates to rigid 
scrutiny. All this in theory was excellent. Had they remained 
an unambitious and peaceful commonwealth, engaged in the wool 
and silk trade, it might have answered. Modem Europe might 
have admired the model of a communistic and commercial de- 
mocracy. But when they engaged in aggressive wars, and sought 
to enslave sister cities like Pisa and Lucca, it was soon found that 
their simple trading constitution would not serve. They had to 
piece it out with subordmate machinery, cumbrous, difficult to 
manage, ill adapted to the original structure. Each limb of this 
subordinate machinery, moreover, was a point cTappui for insidi- 
ous and self-seeking party leadei's. 

Florence, in the middle of the fourteenth century, was a vast 
beehive of industry. Distinctions of rank among burghers, quali- 
fied to vote and hold office, where theoretically unknown. Highly 
educated men, of more than princely wealth, spent their time in 
shops and counting-houses, and trained their sons to follow trades. 
Military service at this period was abandoned by the citizens; 
they preferred to pay mercenary troops for the conduct of their 
wars. Nor was there, as in Venice, any outlet for their energies 
upon the seas. Florence had no navy, no great port — she only 
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kept a small fleet for the protection of her commerce. Thus the 
vigor of the comraoawcalth was concentrated on itself; while the 
influence of the citizens, through their affiliated trading-honses, 
correspondents, and agents, extended like a network over Europe. 
In a community of this kind it was natural that wealth — rank 
and titles being absent — should alone confer distinction. Accord- 
ingly we find that out of the very bosom of the people a new 
plutocratic aristocracy begins to rise. The Grand! are no i! 
but certain families nehieve distinction by their riches, their 
bers, their high spirit, and their ancient place of honor in the 
Stale. Tliese nobles of the purse obtained the name of Popolani 
Nohili ; and it was they who now began to play at high stakes 
for the supreme power. In all the subsequent vicissitudes 
Florence every change takes place by intrigue and by clever r 
nipulatiou of the political machine. Recourse is rarely had to 
violence of any kind, and the leaders of revolutions are men of 
the yard-raeasiire, never of the sword. The despotism to which 
the republic eventually succumbed was no less commercial than 
llio democracy had been. Florence in the days of her slavery re- 
mained a Popolo. 

VI. 
The opening of the second half of the fourteenth century bad 
been signalized by the fends of two great honses, both risen from 
the people. These were the Alhizzi and the Ricci. At this epoch 
there bad been a format closing of the lists of burghers; hence- 
forth DO new families who might settle in the city could claim 
ihu fmncliise, vote in the assemblies, or hold magistracies. The 
Guelf College used their old engine of admonition to persecute 
iwvi homines, whom they dreaded as opponents. At the head of 
this formidable organization the Albizzi placed themselves, and 
worked it with such skill that they succeeded in driving the Ricci 
wit of all participation in the government. The tumult of the 
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Ciompi formed but an episode in their career towards oligarchy ; 
indeed, that revolution only rendered the political material of the 
Florentine republic more plastic in the hands of intriguers, by re- 
moving the last vestiges of class distinctions and by confusing 
the old parties of the State. 

When the Florentines in 1387 engaged in their long duel with 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the diflSculty of conducting this war with- 
out some permanent central authority still further confirmed the 
power of the rising oligarchs. The Albizzi became daily more 
autocratic, until in 1393 their chief, Maso degli Albizzi, a man of 
strong will and prudent policy, was chosen Gonfalonier of Justice. 
Assuming the sway of a dictator, he revised the list of burghers 
capable of holding office, struck out the private opponents of his 
house, and excluded all names but those of powerful families who 
were well affected towards an aristocratic government. The great 
house of the Alberti were exiled in a body, declared rebels, and 
deprived of their possessions, for no reason except that they 
seemed dangerous to the Albizzi. It was in vain that the people 
murmured against these arbitrary acts. The new rules were om- 
nipotent in the Signory, which they packed with their own men, 
in the great guilds, and in the Guelf College. All the machinery 
invented by the industrial community for its self-management 
and self-defence was controlled and manipulated by a close body 
of aristocrats, with the Albizzi at their head. It seemed as though 
Florence, without any visible alteration in her forms of govern- 
ment, was rapidly becoming an oligarchy even less open than the 
Venetian republic. Meanwhile the affairs of the State were most 
flourishing. The strong-handed masters of the city not only held 
the Duke of Milan in check, and prevented him from turning 
Italy into a kingdom ; they furthermore acquired the cities of 
Pisa, Livorno, Arezzo, Montepulciano, and Cortona for Florence, 
making her the mistress of all Tuscany, with the exception of 
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Siena, Lucca, and Yolterra. Maso dcgli Albizzi was tbo ruling 
spirit of the commonnealtb, spending the enurmoua sum of 
1 1 ,500,000 golden florina on war, raising sumptuoua edifices, pro- 
tecting tbe arts, and acting in general like a powerful and iri'e- 
sponsible prince. 

In spite of public prosperity, tbere were signs, bowever, tbat 
this mlo of a few families could not last. Tbeir government was 
only maintained by continual revision of the lists of burgbers, by 
uliinlnation of the diBaffected, and by unremitting personal indua- 
trj-. They introduced no new machinery into the Constitution 
whereby tbe people might be deprived of its titular sovereignty, 
or their own dictatorship might be continued with a semblance 
(if legality. Again, they neglected to win over tbe new nobles 
{nobili popolani) in a body to their cause; and thus they were 
surrounded by rivals ready to spring upon them when a false step 
should be made. The Albizzi oligarchy was a masterpiece of art, 
without any force to sustain it but the craft and energy of its 
constructors. It had not grown up, like tbe Venetian oligarchy, 
by tbe gradual assimilation to itself of all the vigor in the State. 
It was bound, sooner or later, to yield to the renascent impulse of 
dcniocrncy inherent in Florentine institutions. 

vn. 

Maao degli Albizsi died in 1417. He was succeeded in tbe 
government by liia old friend, Niccolo da L'stzano, a man of 
great elo<iucnoe and wisdom, whose single word swayed the 
councils of tbe people as be listed. Together with him acted 
Maso's son, Rinaldo, a youth of even more brilliant talents 
than his father, frank, noble, and bigli-spirited, but far less cau- 

Tho oligarchy, which these two men undertook to manage, had 
■ccumnlated against itself the discontent of overtaxed, disfran- 
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chised, jealous burghers. The times, too, were bad. Pursuing 
the policy of Maso, the Albizzi engaged the city in a tedious and 
unsuccessful war with Filippo Maria Visconti, which cost 350,000 
golden florins, and brought no credit. In order to meet extraor- 
dinary expenses, they raised new public loans, thereby depreciating 
the value of the old Florentine funds. What was worse, they im- 
posed forced subsidies with grievous inequality upon the burgh- 
ers, passing over their friends and adherents, and burdening their 
opponents with more than could be borne. This imprudent finan- 
cial policy began the ruin of the Albizzi. It caused a clamor in 
the city for a new system of more just taxation, which was too 
powerful to be resisted. The voice of the people made itself 
loudly heard ; and with the people on this occasion sided Giovan- 
ni de' Medici. This was in 1427. 

It is here that the Medici appear upon that memorable scene 
where in the future they are to play the first part. Giovanni de' 
Medici did not belong to the same branch of his family as the 
Salvestro who favored the people at the time of the Ciompi Tu- 
mult. But he adopted the same popular policy. To his sons, 
Cosimo and Lorenzo, he bequeathed on his death-bed the rule that 
they should invariably adhere to the cause of the multitude, found 
their influence on that, and avoid the arts of factious and ambi- 
tious leaders. In his own life he had pursued this course of con- 
duct, acquiring a reputation for civic moderation and impartiality 
that endeared hira to the people and stood his children in good 
stead. Early in his youth Giovanni found himself almost desti- 
tute by reason of the imposts charged upon him by the oligarchs. 
He possessed, however, the genius for money-making to a rare 
degree, and passed his manhood as a banker, amassing the largest 
fortune of any private citizen in Italy. In his old age he devoted 
himself to the organization of his colossal trading business, and 
abstained, as far as possible, from political intrigues. Men ob- 
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sertcd that they rarely met liim in tlie Public Palace or on tlie 
Great SqDare. 

Cosimo de' Medici was thirty years old when liis father, Gio- 
vanni, died, in 1429. Daring his youth ho hiid devoted all his 
time and energy to business, mastering the coinplicatcd affairs of 
Giovanni's banking-house, and travelling far and wide through 
Europe to extend its eonnections. This education made him a 
consunimato financier; and those who knew liim best were eon- 
vinccd that hia ambition was set on great things. However quiet' 
ly ho might begin, it was clear that he intended to match himself, 
as a leader of the plebeians, against the Albizzi. The foundations 
he prepared for fature action were equally charaeteristic of the 
man, of Florence, and of the age. Commanding the enormous 
eapitat of the Mediccan bank, he contrived, at any sacrifice of tem- 
porary convenience, to lend money to the State for war expenses, 
engrossing in his own hands a large poi-tion of the public debt of 
Florence. At the same time his agencies in various European 
capitals enabled him to keep his own wealth floating far beyond 
the reach of foes within the city, A few years of this system 
ended in so complete a confusion between Coaimo's trade and the 
Itnancea of Florence that the bankruptcy of the Medici, however 
caused, would have compromised the credit of the State and the 
fortunes of the fund-holders. Cosimo, in a word, made himself 
necessary to Florence by the wise use of his riches. Further- 
more, he kept his eye upon the list of burghers, lending money 
to needy citizens, putting good things in the way of struggling 
traders, building up the fortunes of men who were disposed to 
fiivor his party jn the State, mining his opponents by the legiti- 
mate process ot commercial competition, and, when occasion of- 
fered, introducing new voters into the Florentine Council by paj-- 
ing off the debts oE those who were disqualified by poverty from 
using the franchise, ^Vhile his capital was continnally increasing, 
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he lived fnigallv, and employed his wealth solely for the consoli- 
dation of his political influence. By these arts Cosimo became 
formidable to the oligarchs and beloved by the people. His sup- 
porters were numerous, and held together by the bonds of imme- 
diate necessity or personal cupidity. The plebeians and the mer- 
chants were all on his side. The Grandi and the Ammoniti, ex- 
cluded from the State by the practices of the Albizzi, had more 
to hope from the Medicean party than from the few families who 
still contrived to hold the reins of government. It was clear 
that a conflict to the death must soon commence between the 
oligarchy and this new faction. 

VIII. 

At last, in 1433, war was declared. The first blow was struck 
by Rinaldo degli Albizzi, who put himself in the wrong by attack- 
ing a citizen indispensable to the people at large, and guilty of no 
unconstitutional act. On September Yth of that year, a year de- 
cisive for the future destinies of Florence, he summoned Cosimo 
to the Public Palace, which he had previously occupied with 
troops at his command. There he declared him a rebel to the 
State, and had him imprisoned in a little square room in the cen- 
tral tower. The tocsin was sounded ; the people were assembled 
in parliament upon the piazza. The Albizzi held the main streets 
with armed men, and forced the Florentines to place plenipoten- 
tiary power for the administration of the commonwealth at this 
crisis in the hands of a Balia, or committee selected by them- 
selves. It was always thus that acts of high tyranny were effect- 
ed in Florence. A show of legality was secured by gaining the 
compulsory sanction of the people, driven by soldiery into the 
public square, and hastily ordered to recognize the authority of 
their oppressors. 

The bill of indictment against the Medici accused them of se- 
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dition in the year 1 378, that is, in tlio year of the Ciompi Tiimnit, 
and of trcasonabie practice during the wliole course of the Alhiz- 
zi administration. It also strove to fix npon them tlie odium of 
the unsDcccssful war against the town of Lucca. As soon as the 
Altizzi had unmaaked, their batteries, Lorenzo de' Medici managed 
to escape from the city, and took with him hia brother Cosimo's 
children to Venice, Cosimo remained shut up within the little 
room called Barheria in Amolfo's tower. From that high eaj^le'a 
neat the sight can range Valdarno far and wide, Florence with 
Iier towers and domes lies below ; and the blue peaks of Carrara 
close A prospect westward than which, with its villa-jewelled slopes 
and fertile gardens, tliere is naught more beautiful upon the face 
of earth. The prisoner can have paid but little heed to this fair 
landscape. He heard the frequent ringing of the great bell that 
called the Florentines to council, the tramp of armed men on the 
piazza, the coming and going of the burghers in the palace halls 
beneath. On all sides hirked ansiety and fear of death. Each 
mouthful he tasted might bo poisoned. For many days he par- 
took of only bread and water, till his jailor restored his confidence 
by sharing all his meals. In this peril he abode twenty-four days. 
The Albizzi, in concert with the Balia they had fonned, were con- 
sulting what they might venture to do with him. Some voted for 
his execution. Others feared tlie popular favor, and thought that 
if they killed Cosimo this act would ruin their own power. The 
nobler natures among them determined to proceed by constitu- 
tional measarcs. At last, upon September S9tb, it was settled 
that Cosimo should be exiled to Padua for ten years. The Med- 
ici were declared Grand!, by way of excluding thcra from political 
rights. But their property remained untouched ; and on Octo- 
ber 3d Cosimo was released. 

On the same day Cosimo toot his departure. His journey 
northward resembled a triumphant progress. He left Florence a 
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simple burgher; he entered Venice a powerful prince. Though 
the Albizzi seemed to have gained the day, they had really cut 
away the ground beneath their feet. They committed the fatal 
mistake of doing both too much and too little — too much because 
they declared war against an innocent man, and roused the sym- 
pathies of the whole people in his behalf ; too little, because they 
had not the nerve to complete their act by killing him outright 
and extirpating his party. Machiavelli, in one of his profoundest 
and most cynical critiques, remarks that few men know how to 
be thoroughly bad w^ith honor to themselves. Their will is evil ; 
but the grain of good in them — some fear of public opinion, 
some repugnance to committing a signal crime — paralyzes their 
arm at the moment when it ought to have been raised to strike. 
He instances Gian Paolo Baglioni's omission to murder Julius IL, 
when that pope placed himself within his clutches at Perugia. 
He might also have instanced Rinaldo degli Albizzi's refusal to 
push things to extremities by murdering Cosimo. It was the 
combination of despotic violence in the exile of Cosimo with 
constitutional moderation in the preservation of his life that be- 
trayed the weakness of the oligarchs and restored confidence to 

the Medicean party. 

IX. 

In the course of the year 1434 this party began to hold up its 
head. Powerful as the Albizzi were, they only retained the gov- 
ernment by artifice ; and now they had done a deed which put at 
naught their former arts and intrigues. A Signory favorable to 
the Medici came into office, and on September 26, 1434, Rinaldo 
in his turn was summoned to the palace and declared a rebel. He 
strove to raise the forces of his party, and entered the piazza at 
the head of eight hundred men. The menacing attitude of the 
people, however, made resistance perilous. Rinaldo disbanded 
his troops, and placed himself under the protection of Pope Eu- 
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gcniua IV., who was then resident in Florence, Tbis act of sub- 
inissioD proved that Rinaldo had not the courage or the cruelty 
to try the cliance of civil war. Whatever his motives may liave 
been, he lost his hold upon the State beyond recovery. On Sep- 
tember 29th, a new parliament was summoned ; on October 2d, 
CoMrao was recalled from exile and tlie Albizzi were baniahed. 
The intercession of the Pope procured for them nothing hut the 
liberty to leave Florence unmolested. Binaldo turned his hack 
npon the city he had governed, never to set foot in it again. On 
October 6th, Cosimo, having passed through Padua, Ferrara, and 
Modcna like a conqueror, re-entered the toivn amid the plaudits 
of the people, and took up his dwelling as an honored guest in 
the Palace of tlie Repubiic, TJie subsequent history of Florence 
'\% the historj' of his family. In after-years the Mcdiei loved to 
remember this return of Cosimo. His triumphal reception was 
painted in fresco on the wails of their villa at Cajano under the 
transparent allegory of Cicero's entrance into Rome, 

X. 

By their brief exile the Medici bad gained the credit of injured 
innocence, tbe fame of martyrdom in the popular cause. Their 
foes had struck the Urst blow, and in striking at them had seemed 
to aim against tiie liberties of the repubiic. The mere failure of 
their adversaries to hold the power they bad aci]uired handed 
over this power to the Medici ; and the reprisals which the Med- 
ici began to take had the show of jastice, not of personal hatred 
ur of potty vengeance. Cosimo was a tnie Florentine. He dis- 
liked violence, because he knew that blood spilt cries for blood. 
His passions, too, were cool and temperate. No gust of anger, no 
intoxication of success, destroyed his balance. His one object, 
the consolidation of power for his family on the basis of popular 
faroT, was kept steadily in view ; and he would do nothing that 
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might compromise tliat end. Yet he was neither generous nor 
merciful. Wo therefore find that from the first moment of his 
retmii to Florence he instituted a system of pitiless and unfor- 
giving persecution against his old opponents. The Alhizzi were 
banished, root and branch, with all their followers, consigned to 
lonely and often to unwholesome stations through the length and 
breadth of Italy. If they broke the bonds assigned them, they 
were forthwith declared traitors and their property was confis- 
cated. After a long scries of years, by merely keeping in force 
the first sentence pronounced upon them, Cosimo had the cruel 
satisfaction of seeing the whole of that proud oligarchy die out 
by slow degrees in the insufferable tedium of solitude and exile. 
Even the high-souled Palla degli Strozzi, who had striven to re- 
main neutral, and whose wealth and talents were devoted to the 
revival of classical studies, was proscribed because to Cosimo he 
seemed too powerful. Separated from his children, he died in 
banishment at Padua. In this wav the return of the Medici in- 
volved the loss to Florence of some noble citizens, who might 
perchance have checked the Medicean tyranny if they had stayed 
to guide the State. The plebeians, raised to wealth and influence 
by Cosimo before his exile, now took the lead in the republic. 
He used these men as cat's-paws, rarely putting himself forward 
or allowing his own name to appear, but pulling the wires of gov- ' 
em men t in privacy by means of intermediate agents. The Med- 
icean party was called at first Puccini^ from a certain Puccio, 
whose name was better known in caucus or committee than that 
of his real master. 

To nile through these creatures of his own making taxed all 
the ingenuity of Cosimo ; but his profound and subtle intellect 
was suited to the task, and he found unlimited pleasure in the 
exercise of his consummate craft. We have already seen to what 
extent he used his riches for the acquisition of political influence. 
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>"ow that he had come to power, he continued the same method, 
packing the Signory and tlie Conncila with men whom he coiJd 
hold by debt between his thumb and finger. His command of 
the public moneys enabled liim to wink at peculation in State 
offices; it was part of his system to bind niatristrates and sccre- 
tariea to bis interest by their consciousness of guilt condoned but 
not forgotten. Not a few, moreover, owed their livine; to the 
appointments he procured for them. ^Tiile he thus controlled 
the wheel-work of the commonwealth by means of organized cor- 
ruption, he borrowed the arts of his old cnemiis to oppress dis- 
sentient citizens. If a man took an independiut Imc in voting, 
and refused allegiance to the Medicean pnrtj he wis marked out 
for persecution. No violence was used but he found himself 
hampered in his commerce — money, plentiful for others became 
scarce for him ; his competitors in trade were subsidized to under- 
sell bim. And while the avenues of industry were closed, bis fort- 
une was taxed above its value, until he had to sell at a loss in or- 
der to discharge his public obligations. In the first twenty years 
of the Medieean rule, seventy families bad to pav 4,875,000 gold- 
en florins of extraordinary imposts, fixed by arbitrary assessment. 
The more patriotic members of hla party looked with dread 
and loathing on this system of con'uptlon and exclusion. To 
their remonstrances Coaimo replied in four memor.ible sayings: 
" Better the Stjite spoiled than tlio State not ours." " Govern- 
ments cannot be carried on with paternosters." " An e!l of scar- 
let makes a burgher." " I aim at finite ends." These maxims 
represent the whole man — first, in his egotism, eager to gain Flor- 
ence for his family, at any risk of her ruin ; secondly, in his cyn- 
ical acceptance of base means to selfish cuds ; thirdly, in Ids bour- 
geois belief that money makes a man, and fine clothes suffice for 
a citizen; fourthly, in Ins worldly ambition bent on positive suc- 
cess. It was, in fact, his policy to reduce Florence to the condi- 
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tion of a rotten borough : nor did this policy fail. One notable 
sii^ of the influence lie exercised was the change which now 
came over the foreign relations of the republic. Up to the date 
of his dictatorship Florence had unifonnly fought the battle of 
freedom in Italy. It was the chief merit of the Albizzi oligarchy 
that they continued the traditions of the mediaeval State, and by 
their vigorous action checked the growth of the Visconti. Though 
they engrossed the government, they never forgot that they were 
first of all things Florentines, and only in the second place men 
who owed their power and influence to office. In a word, they 
acted like patriotic Tories, like republican patricians. Therefore 
they would not ally themselves with tyrants or countenance the 
enslavement of free cities by armed despots. Their subjugation 
of the Tuscan burghs to Florence was itself part of a grand re- 
publican policy. Cosimo changed all this. When the Visconti 
dynasty ended by the death of Filippo Maria in 1447, there was a 
chance of restoring the independence of Lombardy. Milan in 
effect declared herself a republic, and by the aid of Florence she 
might at this moment have maintained her liberty. Cosimo, how- 
ever, entered into treaty with Francesco Sforza, supplied him with 
money, guaranteed him against Florentine interference, and saw 
with satisfaction how he reduced the duchy to his military tyran- 
ny. The Medici were conscious that they, selfishly, had most to 
gain by supporting despots who in time of need might help them 
to confirm their own authority. With the same end in view, 
when the legitimate line of the Bentivogli was extinguished, Cosi- 
mo hunted out a bastard pretender of that family, presented him 
to the chiefs of the Bentivogli faction, and had him placed upon 
the seat of his supposed ancestors at Bologna. This young man, 
a certain Santi da Cascese, presumed to be the son of Ercole de' 
Bentivogli, was an artisan in a wool-factory when Cosimo set eyes 
upon him. At first Santi refused the dangerous honor of govern- 
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ing a proud republic ; but the intrigues of Cosimo prevailed, and 
the obscure craftsman ended his days a powerful prince. 

By the arts I have attempted to describe, Cosimo in the course 
of his long life absorbed the forces of the republic into himself. 
While he shunned the external signs of despotic power, he made 
himself the master of the State. His complexion was of a pale 
olive ; his stature short ; abstemious and simple in his habits, af- 
fable in conversation, sparing of speech, he knew how to combine 
that burgher-like civility for which the Romans praised Augustus 
with the reality of a despotism all the more diflScult to combat 
because it seeme'd nowhere and was everywhere. When he died, 
at the age of seventy-five, in 1464, the people whom he had en- 
slaved, but whom he had neither injured nor insulted, honored 
him with the title of Pater Patrice. This was inscribed upon his 
tomb in St. Lorenzo. He left to posterity the fame of a great and 
generous patron,* the infamy of a cynical, self-seeking, bourgeois 
tyrant. Such combinations of contradictory qualities were com- 
mon enough at the time of the Renaissance. Did not Machia- 
velli spend his days in tavern-brawls and low amours, his nights 
among the mighty spirits of the dead, with whom, when he had 
changed his country suit of homespun for the habit of the court, 
he found himself an honored equal ? 

XL 

Cosimo had shown consummate skill by governing Florence 
through a party created and raised to influence by himself. The 
jealousy of these adherents formed the chief difficulty with which 
his son Piero had to contend. Unless the Medici could manage 

♦ For an estimate of Cosimo^s services to art and literature, his collection 
of libraries, his great buildings, his generosity to scholars, and his promotion 
of Greek studies, I may refer to my Renamance in Italy : " The Revival of 
Learning,** chap. iv. 
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to kick down the ladder whereby they liad risen, they ran the 
risk of losin<^ all. As on a former occasion, so now they profited 
by the mistakes of their antagonists. Three chief men of their 
own party, Diotisalvi Ncroni, Agnolo Acciaiuoli, and Luca Pitti, 
determined to shake off the yoke of their masters, and to repay 
the Medici for what they owed by leading them to ruin. Niccolo 
Soderini, a patriot, indignant at the slow enslavement of his coun- 
try, joined them. At first they strove to undermine the credit of 
the Medici with the Florentines by inducing Piero to call in the 
moneys placed at interest by his father in the hands of private 
citizens. This act was unpopular ; but it did not suffice to move 
a revolution. To proceed by constitutional measures against the 
Medici was judged impolitic. Therefore the conspirators decided 
to take, if possible, Piero's life. The plot failed, chiefly owing to 
the coolness and the cunning of the young Lorenzo, Piero's eldest 
son. Public sympathy was strongly excited against the aggressors. 
Neroni, Acciaiuoli, and Soderini were exiled. Pitti was allowed 
to stay, dishonored, powerless, and penniless, in Florence. Mean- 
while, the failure of their foes had only served to strengthen the 
position of the Medici. The ladder had saved them the trouble 
of kicking it down. 

The congratulations addressed on this occasion to Piero and 
Lorenzo by the ruling powers of Italy show that the Medici were 
already regarded as princes outside Florence. Lorenzo and Giulia- 
no, the two sons of Piero, travelled abroad to the courts of Milan 
and Ferrara with the style and state of more than simple citizens. 
At home they occupied the first place on all occasions of public 
ceremony, receiving royal visitors on terms of equality, and per- 
forming the hospitalities of the republic like men who had been 
born to represent its dignities. Lorenzo's marriage to Clarice 
Orsini, of the noble Roman house, was another sign that the Med- 
ici were advancing on the way towards despotism. Cosimo had 
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avoMed foreign alliances for hia cliildren. Hia descendants now 
judged themselves firmly planted enoiigli to risk the odium of a 
princely matcli for Ihc sake of the support outside the city thoy 
mizbt win. 
^ XII. 

Piero dc' Medici died in December, 1469. His son Lorenzo 
was then b«rely twentj-two years of age. The chiefs of the 
Modicean party, all-powerful in the State, held a council, in which 
they resolved to place him in the same position as his father and 
grandfather. This resolve seems to Lave been formed after ma- 
ture deliberation, on the ground that the existing conditions of 
Italian politics rendered it impossible to conduct the government 
without a presidential head. Florence, though still a democracy, 
required a permanent chief to treat on an equality with the princes 
of the leading cities. Ilere we may note the prudence of Cosi- 
ino'a foreign policy. "When he helped to establish despots in 
Milan and Bologna he was rendering the presidency of his own 
family in Florence necessary. 

Lorenzo, having received this invitation, called attention to his 
youth and inexperience. Yet he did not refuse it ; and, after a 
graceful display of diffidence, he accepted the charge, entering 
thus upon that famous political career in the course of which 
he not ouly established and maintained a balance of power in 
Italy, with Florence for tho central city, but also contrived to 
remodel the government of the ropnblic in the interest of his 
own family and to strengthen the Medici by relations with the 
Papal See. 

The extraordinary versatility of this man's intellectual and 
social gifts, his participation in ail the literary and philosophical 
interests of his century, his large and liberal patronage of art, and 
tlio gnyety with which he joined the people of Florence in their 
pattJmca — Mayday games and Carnival festivities — strengthened 
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his hold upon the city in an age devoted to culture and refined 
pleasure. Whatever was most brilliant in the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance seemed to be incarnate in Lorenzo. Not merely as a 
patron and a dilettante^ but as a poet and a critic, a philosopher 
and scholar, he proved himself adequate to the varied intellectual 
ambitions of his country. Penetrated with the passion for eru- 
dition which distinguished Florence in the fifteenth century, fa- 
miliar with her painters and her sculptors, deeply read in the 
works of her great poets, he conceived the ideal of infusing the 
spirit of antique civility into modern life, and of effecting for so- 
ciety what the artists were performing in their own sphere. To 
preserve the native character of the Florentine genius, while he 
added the grace of classic form, was the aim to which his tastes 
and instincts led him. At the same time, while he made himself 
the master of Florentine revels and the Augustus of Renaissance 
literature, he took care that beneath his carnival masks and ball- 
dress should be concealed the chains which he was forging for 
the republic. 

What he lacked, with so much mental brilliancy, was moral 
greatness. The age he lived in was an age of selfish despots, 
treacherous generals, godless priests. It was an age of intellect- 
ual vigor and artistic creativeness ; but it was also an age of mean 
ambition, sordid policy, and vitiated principles. Lorenzo re- 
mained true in all respects to the genius of this age ; true to its 
enthusiasm for antique culture, true to its passion for art, true to 
its refined love of pleasure ; but true also to its petty political 
intrigues, to its cynical selfishness, to its lack of heroism. For 
Florence he looked no higher and saw no further than Cosimo 
had done. If culture was his pastime, the enslavement of the 
city by bribery and corruption was the hard work of his man- 
hood. As is the case with much Renaissance art, his life was 
worth more for its decorative detail than for its constructive de- 
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Hgn, In richness, versatility, variety, and exquiaitenesa of execu- 
tion, it left little to be desired ; yet, viewed at a distance, and as a 
whole, it does not iriKpirc us with a sense of architectonic majesty. 

XIII. 
Lorenzo's chief difBculties arose from the necessity under 
which, like Cosimo, he labored of goyeming the city through its 
old institutions by means of a party. To teop the members of 
this party in good temper, and to gain their approval for the al- 
terations he effected in the State machinery of Florence, was the 
problem of his life. The aucceaaful solution of this problem was 
easier now, after two generations of the Medicean ascendency, 
than it had been at first. Meanwhile the people were maintained 
in good-humor by public shows, case, plenty, and a general laxity 
of discipline. The splendor of Lorenzo's foreign alliances and 
the consideration he received from all the courts of Italy contrib- 
uted in DO small measure to his popularity and security at home. 
By using his authority over Florence to inspire respect abroad, 
and by using his foreign credit to impose upon the burghers, 
Lorenzo displayed the tact of a truo Italian diplomatist. Ilis 
gouiua for state-craft, as then understood, was indeed of a rare 
order, equally adapted to tlic conduct of a complicated foreign 
policy and to the control of a suspicions and variable common- 
wealth. In one point alone be was inferior to bia grandfather. 
Ue neglected commerce, and allowed his banting business to fall 
into disorder so hopeless that in course of time ho ceased to be 
solvent. Meanwhile bia personal expenses, both as a prince in 
hia own palace, and as the representative of majesty in Florence, 
continually increased. The hankmptcy of tlio Medici, it bad 
long been foreseen, would involve the public finances in serious 
confusion. And now, in order to retrieve hia fortunes, I/jrenzo 
waa not only obliged to repudiate his debts to the exchequer, but 
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had also to gain complete disposal of the State purse. It was 
this necessity that drove him to effect the constitutional revolu- 
tion of 1480, by which he substituted a privy council of seventy 
members for the old councils of the State, absorbing the chief 
functions of the commonwealth into this single body, whom he 
practically nominated at pleasure. The same want of money led 
to the great scandal of his reign — the plundering of the Monte 
delle Doti, or State Insurance-Office Fund for securing dowers to 
the children of its creditors. 

XIV. 

While tracing the salient points of Lorenzo de' Medici's admin- 
istration I have omitted to mention the important events which 
followed shortly after his accession to power in 1469. What 
happened between that date and 1480 was not only decisive for 
the future fortunes of the Casa Medici, but it was also eminently 
characteristic of the perils and the difficulties which beset Ital- 
ian despots. The year 1471 was signalized by a visit by the 
Duke Galeazzo Maria Sforza of Milan, and his wife Bona of Savoy, 
to the Medici in Florence. They came attended by their whole 
court — body-guards on horse and foot, ushers, pages, falconers, 
grooms, kennel-varlcts, and huntsmen. Omitting the mere bag- 
gage service, their train counted two thousand horses. To men- 
tion this incident would be superfluous, had not so acute an ob- 
server as Machiavclli marked it out as a turning-point in Floren- 
tine history. Now, for the first time, the democratic common- 
wealth saw its streets filled with a mob of courtiers. Masques, 
balls, and tournaments succeeded each other with magnificent va- 
riety ; and all the arts of Florence were pressed into the service 
of these festivals. Machiavelli says that the burghers lost the 
last remnant of their old austerity of manners, and became, like 
the degenerate Romans, ready to obey the masters who provided 
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tliem with brilliant Bpcctaclcs. They gazed nith admiration on 
the pomp of Italian princes, their dissolute and godless living, 
tJieir luxury and prodigal expenditure ; and when the Medici af- 
fected eimilar habits in the next generation, the people had no 
courage to re^at the invasion of their pleasant vices. 

In the same year, 1471, Vulteira was reconquered for the F!or- 
eutinos by Frederick of Urbino. The honors of this victory, dis- 
graced by a brutal sack of the conquered city, in violation of its 
articles of capitulation, were reserved for Lorenzo, who returned 
in triumph to Florence. More than ever he assumed the prince, 
ntid in his person undertook to represent the State. 

In the same year, 1471, Francesco dcfla Kovero was raised to 
the papacy with the memorable name of Sixtus lY, Sixtns was 
a man of violent temper and fierce passions, restless and impa- 
tiently nmbitious, bent on the aggrandizement of the beautiful 
und wanton youths, his nephews. Of these the most aspiring 
was Girolamo Riario, for whom Sixtiis bought the town of Iiiiola 
from Taddco Manfredi, in order that ho might possess the title of 
count and the nucleus of a tyranny in the Romagna. This pni^ 
cliase thwarted the plana of Lorenzo, who wished to secure the 
same advant^cs for Florence. Smarting with the sense of dis- 
appointment, he forbade the Roman liankcr, Francesco Pazzi, to 
guarantee the purchase-money. By tlda act Lorenzo made two 
mortal foes — the Pope and Francesco Pazzi. Francesco was a 
tltin, pale, atrabilious fanatic, all nerve and passion, with a mono- 
mnniac intensity of purpose, and a will inflamed and guided by 
imagination — a man formed by nature for conspiracy, such a man, 
in fact, as Shakespeare drew in Cassius. Maddened by Lorenzo's 
probibtlioD, he conceived the notion of overthrowing the Medici 
in Florence by a violent blow. Girolamo Riario entered into liis 
views. So did Francesco Salviati, Archbishop of Pisa, wlio had 
f>rivat« reasons for hostility. These men found no difficulty in 
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'Winning over Sixtus to their plot ; nor is it possible to purge the 
Pope of participation in what followed. I need not describe by 
what means Francesco drew the other members of his family into 
the scheme, and how he secured the assistance of armed cutthroats. 
SuflSce it to say that the chief conspirators, with the exception of 
the Count Girolamo, betook themselves to Florence, and there, 
after the failure of other attempts, decided to murder Lorenzo 
and his brother Giuliano in the cathedral on Sunday, the 26th of 
April, 1478. The moment when the priest at the high-altar fin- 
ished the mass w^as fixed for the assassination. Everything was 
ready. The conspirators, by Judas kisses and embracements, had 
discovered that the young men wore no protective armor under 
their silken doublets. Pacing the aisle behind the choir, they 
feared no treason. And now the lives of both might easily have 
been secured, if at the last moment the courage of the hired as- 
sassins had not failed them. Murder, they said, was well enough ; 
but they could not bring themselves to stab men before the newly 
consecrated body of Christ. In this extremity a priest was found 
who, " being accustomed to churches," had no scruples. He and 
another reprobate were told off to Lorenzo. Francesco de' Pazzi 
himself undertook Giuliano. The moment for attack arrived. 
Francesco plunged his dagger into the heart of Giuliano. Then, 
not satisfied with this death-blow, he struck again, and in his heat 
of passion wounded his own thigh. Lorenzo escaped with a flesh- 
wound from the poniard of the priest, and rushed into the sacristy, 
where his friend Poliziano shut and held the brazen door. The 
plot had failed; for Giuliano, of the two brothers, was the one 
whom the conspirators would the more willingly have spared. 
The whole church was in an uproar. The city rose in tumult. 
Rage and horror took possession of the people. They flew to the 
Palazzo Pubblico and to the houses of the Pazzi, hunted the con- 
spirators from place to place, hung the archbishop by the neck 
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from the palace windows, and, aa they fonnd fresh victima for 
tiieir fury, strung them one by one in a glisistly row at his side 
above the Square. About one hundred in all were killed. None 
who had joined in the plot escaped ; for Lorenzo had long arms, 
and one inan, who fled to Constantinople, was delivered over to 
his agents by the Sultan. Out of the whole Pazzi family only 
Gugliclmo, the husband of Bianca de' Medici, was spared. AVhen 
tlie tumult was over, Andrea del Caatagno painted the portraits 
of the traitors head-downwards upon the walls of the Bargello 
Palace, in order that all men might know what fate awaited the 
foes of the Medici and of the State of Florence.* Meanwhile a 
bastard son of Giuhano'a was received into the Medicean house- 
hold, to perpetuate his linct^e. This child, named Giiilio, was 
destined to be famous in the annala of Italy and Florence under 
the title of Pope Clement VII. 

XV. 

As is ueual wlicn such plots miss their mark, the passions ex- 
cited redouuded to the profit of the injured party. The common- 
wealth felt that the blow struck at Lorenzo had been aimed at 
their majesty. Sixtus, on the other hand, could not contain his 
rage at the failure of so ably planned a rowp rfe mo.h%. Ignoring 
that he had sanctioned the tivason, that a priest had put hia hand 
to the dagger, that the impious deed had been attempted in a 
church before the very Sacrament of Christ, whose viear on earth 
be was, the Pope now excommunicated the Republic. The reason 
he alleged was, that the Florentines had dared to hang an arch- 
bishop. 

Thus began a war to the death between Sixtus and Florence. 
Tlie Pope inflamed the whole of Italy, and carried on 

n the K 
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campHign in Tuscnny. It fiecmed as thougb the republic 
lose ber subject cities, always ready to revolt when danger threat- 
ened tbe sovereign State. Lorenzo's poation became critical. 
Sixtus made no secret of the hatred bo bore bim personnlly, de- 
claring that he fougbt less with Florence than with the MedieU 
To Biipport the odium of this long war and this heavy interdict 
alone, was more tban he could do. Uis allies forsook him. Hit- 
pies was enlisted on the Pope's side. Milan and the other Statet- 
of Lomhardy were occupied with their own affnira, and held aloof. 
In this extremity be saw that nothing but a bold step could save 
him. The league formed by Sixtus must be broken up at any 
risk, and, if possible, by his own ability. On the 6tb of Decem- 
ber, 1479, Lorenzo loft Florence, unarmed and unattended, took 
ship at Leghorn, nnd proceeded to the court of the enemy, King 
Ferdinand, at Naples, Ferdinand was a cruel and treacheroos. 
sovereign, who had murdered his guest, Jacopo Picciaino, at b 
banquet given in hia honor. But Ferdinand was the son of Al- 
fonso, who, by address and eloquence, had gained a kingdom 
from his foe and jailer, Filippo Maria Visconti. Lorenzo calco- 
lated that he too, following Alfonso's policy, might prove t»' 
Ferdinand how little there was to gain from an alliance with' 
Rome, how much Naples and Florence, firmly united together fttf 
offence and defence, might effect in Italy. 

Only a student of those perilous times can appreciate the c 
age and the genius, the audacity combined with diplomatic p 
tration, displayed by Lorenzo at this crisis. lie calmly walked 
into the lion's den, trusting be could tame the lion and teacb i^ 
and aH in a few days. Nor did his expectation fail. Thougit 
Lorenzo was rather ugly than handsome, with a dark skin,hcavy_ 
brows, powerful jaws, and nose sharp in the bridge and broad ^' 
the nostrils, without grace of carriage or melody of voice, he po»- 
sessed what makes up for personal defects — the winning chi 
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of eloquence in conversation, a subtle wit, profound knowledge of 
men, and tact allied to sympathy, which placed him always at the 
centre of the situation. Ferdinand received bim kindly. The 
Neapolitau nobles atlraired his courage and were fascinated by 
hie social talents. On March 1, 1480, he left Naples again, having 
won over the king by his argnmcnts. When he reached Florence 
ho was able to declare that he brought home a treaty of peace 
and aUiance signed by the most powerful foe of the republic. 
The success of this bold enterprise endeared Lorenzo more than 
ever to his countrymen. la the same year they concluded a 
treaty with Sistus, who was forced against bis will to lay down 
arms by the capture of Olranto and the extreme peril of Turkish 
tnva^on. After the year 1480 LorcnKO remnined sole master in 
Florence, the arbiter and peacemaker of the rest of Italy, 

xvr. 

The conjuration of the Pazzi was only one in a long series 
of similar conspiracies. Italian despots gained their power by 
violence and wielded it with craft. Violence and craft were there- 
fore naed against them. When the study of the classics had pen- 
etrated the nation with antique ideas of heroism, tyrannicide be- 
came a virtue. Princes were murdered with frightful frequency. 
Thus Gian Mnria Vlacontl was put to death at Milan in 1413 ; 
Galcazzo Maria Sfoi'za in 1484; the Chiarclll of Fubriano were 
massacred in 1435; the B^lioni of Perugia in 1500; Girolamo 
Gentile planned the assassination of Galeazzo Sforza at Genoa in 
1476; Niccolo d' Este conspired against his uncle Ercole in 1470 ; 
St«fano Porcari attempted the life of Nicholas V. at Rome in 
1453 ; Lodovico Sforza narrowly escaped a violent death in 1453. 
I might multiply those instances beyond satiety. As it is, I have 
selected but a few examples falling, all but two, within the second 
half of tlio fifteenth century. Nearly all these attempts upon the 
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lives of princes were made in church during the celebration of 
sacred cilices. There was no superfluity of naughtiness, no wil- 
ful sacrilege, in this choice of an occasion. It only testified to 
the continual sui^picion and guarded watchfulness maintained by 
tyrants. To strike at them except in church was almost impos- 
sible. Meanwhile the fate of the tyrannicides was uniform. 
Successful or not, they perished. Yet so grievous was the 
pressure of Italian despotism, so glorious was the ideal of Greek 
and Roman heroism, so passionate the temper of the people, 
that to kill a prince at any cost to self appeared the crown 
of manliness. This bloodshed exercised a delirious fascination : 
pure and base, personal and patriotic motives combined to add 
intensity of fixed and fiery purpose to the murderous impulse. 
Those then who, like the Medici, aspired to tyranny' and sought 
to found a dynasty of princes, entered the arena against a host 
of unknown and unseen gladiators. 

XVII. 

On his death-bed, in 1492, Lorenzo lay between two men — 
Angclo Poliziano and Girolamo Savonarola. Poliziano incarnated 
the genial, radiant, godless spirit of fifteenth-century humanism. 
Savonarola represented the conscience of Italy, self-convicted, 
amid all her greatness, of crimes that called for punishment. It 
is said that when Lorenzo asked the monk for absolution, Savona- 
rola bade him first restore freedom to Florence. Lorenzo turned 
his face to the wall and was silent. How indeed could he make 
this city in a moment free, after sixty years of slow and systematic 
corruption ? Savonarola left him, and he died unshriven. This 
legend is doubtful, though it rests on excellent if somewhat par- 
tial authority. It has, at any rate, the value of a mythus, since it 
epitomizes the attitude assumed by the great preacher to the 
prince. Florence enslaved, the soul of Lorenzo cannot lay its 
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burden down, but must go wltli all its sins upon 
of God. 

The year 1492 was a memorable year for Italy. In tLis year 
Lorenzo's death rcraoyed the kej-stone of the nreb that had sus- 
tained the fabric of Italian federation. In this year Rodcrigo 
Borgia was elected pope. In this year Columbus discovered 
America; Vasco de Gania soon after opened a new way to the 
Indies, and thus the commerce of the world pastwd from Italy to 
other nations. In this year the conquest of Granada gave unity 
to the Spanish nation. In this year France, through the life-long 
craft of Louis XL, was for the first time united under a young 
hot-headed sovereign. On every aide of the political horizon 
storms threatened. It was clear that a new chapter of European 
history had been opened. Then Savonarola raised his voice, and 
cried that the crimes of Italy, the abominations of the Church, 
would speedily be punished. Events led rapidly to the fulfilment 
of this prophecy. Lorenzo's successor, Picro dc' Medici, was a 
vain, irresolute, and hasty princeling, fond of display, proud of his 
skill in fencing and football-playing, with too much of the OrsinL 
blood in his hot veins, with too little of the Mcdicean craft in his 
weak head. The Italian despots felt they could not trust Piero, 
and tbU want of confidence was probably the first motive that 
impelled Lodovico Sforza to caU Charles VIII. into Italy in 1494. 

It will not be necessary to dwell upon this invasion of the 
Froncb, except in so far as it affected Florence, Charles passed 
rapidly through Lombardy, engaged his army in the passes of the 
Apennines, and debouched upon tlio coast where the Magra di- 
vided Tuscany from Liguria. Ilere the fortresses of Sarzana and 
Pietra Santa, between the marble bulwark of Carrara and the 
Tuscan sea, stopped his further progress. The keys were hold 
by tlio Florentines, To force these strong positions and to pass 
b«yond litem seemed impossible. It might have been impossible 
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if Piero de' Medici had posBesscd a firmer will. As it was, 
rode off to the French camp, delivered np the forts to Charli 
bound the ting by no ongngements, and retnrned not otherwin^ 
than proud of his folly to Florence. A terrible reception aw 
ed him. The Florentines, in tlieir fury, had risen and sacked 
Medicean palace. It was as much as Picro, with hia brothers, 
could do to escape beyond the hills to Venice. The despotism 
of the Modici, so carefully built up, so artfully sustained and 
strengthened, was overthrown in a single day, 

XVIII. 
Before consiilering what happened in Florence after the e 
sion of the Medici, it will bo well to pause a moment and r 
the Btatc in which Lorenzo bad left his family. Picro, his eldeit. 
son, recognized as chief of tho repablic after his father's dcath^ 
was married to Alfonsina Orsini, and was in his twenly-secoiMl 
year. Giovanni, his second eon, a youth of Bcventeen, had \•ast^. 
been made cardinal. This honor, of vast importance for the Cafl» 
Medici in the futare, he owed to his sister Maddalena's marriage; 
to Franceschetto Cybo, son of Innocent VIII. The third of Lo^ 
renzo's sons, named Giuliano, was a boy of thirt«en. Giulio, the 
bastard son of the elder Giuliano, was fourteen. These four' 
princes formed the efficient strength of tho Medici, the hope of' 
the house ; and for each of them, with the exception of Pien^ 
who died in exile, and of whom no more notice need be taken, % 
brilliant destiny was still in store. In the year 1495, however^ 
they now wandered, homeless and helpless, through the cities o 
Italy, each of which was sliatcn to its foundations by the Frenoll 

SIX 

Florence, left without the Medici, deprived of Pisa and o1 
subject cities by the passage of the French army, with 
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but the monk Snvonarola, now BOuglit to reconstitute her lib- 
erties, DuTiDg the domination of the Albizzi and the Medici 
the old order of the commonwealth had been completely broken 
np. The Arti had lost their primitive importance. The diBtinc- 
tions between the Grandi and the Popolani had practically passed 
away. In a democracy that has submitted to a lengthened conrse 
of tyranny, snch extinction of its old life is inevitable. Yet tho 
passion for liberty was etill powerful ; and the busy brains of the 
Florentines were stored with experience gained from their previ- 
ous vicissitudes, from the study of antique history, nnd from the 
observation of existing constitutions in the towns of Italy. They 
BOW determined to reoi^nize the State upon the model of the 
Venetian republic. The Signory was to remain, with its old in- 
stitution of Priors, Gonfalonier, and College, elected for brief pe- 
riods. These magistrates were to take the initiative in debate, to 
propose measures and to consider plans of action. The real pow- 
er of the State, for voting supplies and ratifying the measures of 
the Signory, was vested in a senate of one thousand members, 
called the Grand Council, from whom a smaller body of forty, 
acting as intermediates between the Council and the Signory, 
were elected. It is said that the plan of this constitution origi- 
nated with Savonarola ; nor is there any doubt that he used ail 
his influence in the pulpit of the Duomo to render it acceptable 
to the people. Whoever may have been responsible int its for- 
mation, the new government was carried iu 1495, and a large ball 
for the assembly of tho Grand Conneil was opened in tho Public 
Palace. 

Savonarola, meanwhile, had become the ruling spirit of Flor- 
ence. Ue gained his great power as a preacher : he nsed it like 
a monk. The motive principle of his action was the passion for 
reform. To bring the Church back to its pristine state of puri- 
ty, vitfaoDt altering its doctrine or suggesting any new form of 
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creed ; to piii^ Italy of ungodly customs ; to overthrow tho 
tyrsRta who cncouragod evil living, and to place the power of 
tha State in the hands of sober citizens — these were hia objects. 
Though he set himself in bold opposition to the reigning' Fope, 
he had no deeiro to destroy the spiritual supremac}' of St. Peter's 
■oe. Though he burned with an enthusiastic zeal for liberty, and 
displayed rare genius for administration, he had no ambition to 
rule Florence like a dictator. Savonarola was neither a reformer 
in the Northern sense of the word, nor yet a political demagogue. 
Hia sole wish was to see purity of manners and freedom of self- 
government re-estabiiahed. With this end in view he bade the 
Florentines elect Christ as their supreme chief; and they did so. 
For the same end he abstained from appearing in the State Coun- 
cils, and left the Constitution to work by its own laws. His per- 
sonal influence he reserved for the pulpit ; and here lie was om- 
nipotent The people believed in him as a prophet. They turned 
to him as the man who knew what he wanted -~ as the voice of 
liberty, the soul of the new regime, the genins who could breathe 
into the commonwealth a breath of fresh vitality. When, there- 
fore, Savonarola preached a reform of manners, he was at once 
obeyed. Strict laws were passed enforcing sobriety, condemning 
trades of pleasure, reducing the gay customs of Florence to puri- 
tanical austerity. 

Great stress has been laid upon this reaction of the monk-led 
populace against the vices of the past. Yet the historiaE is bound 
to pronounce that the reform effected by Savonarola was rather 
picturesque than vital. Like all violent revivals of pietism, it 
produced a no less violent reaction. The parties within the city 
who resented the interference of a preaching fiiar joined with 
the Pope in Rome, who liated a contumacious schismatic in Sa- 
vonarola. Assailed by these two forces at the same moment, and 
driven upon perilous ground by his own febrile enthusiasm, Sa- . 
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vonarola snccnrabeO. Ho waa imprisoned, tortured, and burned 
upon the public square in 1408. 

What Savonarola really achieved for Florence was not a per- 
manent reform of morality, but a resuscitation of the spirit of 
freedom. His followers, called in contempt / Pingnoni, or the 
Weepers, formed the pith of the commonwealth in future ; and 
the memory of their martyr sen-cd as a common bond of sympa- 
thy to unite them in timca of trial. It was a necessary conse- 
quence of the peculiar part he played, that the city was hence- 
forth divided into factions representing mutually antagonistic 
principles. These factions were not created by Savonarola ; but 
his exlraordinary influence accentuated, as it were, the humors 
tliat lay dormant in the State, Families favorable to the Medici 
took the name of Palleseki. Men who chafed against puritanical 
reform, and who wore eager for any government that should se- 
cnre them their old license, were known as Compaffnaeel. Mean- 
while the oligarchs, who disliked a democratic constitution, and 
thought it possible to found an aristocracy without the interven- 
tion of the Medici, came to be kno»yn as Oli Ottimati. Florence 
held within itself, from this epoch forward to the final extinction 
of liberty, four great parties : tiie Piagnoni, passionate for politi- 
cal freedom and austerity of life ; the PallegcAi, favorable to the 
Medicean cause, and regretful of Lorenzo's pleasant rule; the 
Compnpaacci, intolerant of the reformed republic, neither hos- 
tile nor loyal to the Aledici, but desirous of personal license ; the 
Ottimati, B.'ttuto and selfish, watching their own advantage, ever 
mindful to form a narrow government of privileged families, dis- 
inclined to the Medici, except when they thought the Medici might 
bo employed as instramenta in their intrigues. 
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Daring tko short period of S&i'onarola'a aaccndenoj, ^kdcAS 
was in form at least n theocracy, without aiiy titular Lead but 
Christ ; and as long na the enthusiasm inspired by tlie monk last- 
ed, as long as his personal influence endured, the Constitution of 
the Grand Council workLnl well. After his death it was found 
that the machinery was too cumbrous. While adopting the Ve- 
netian form of government, the Florentines had omitted one es- 
sential element — the Doge. By referring measures of immediate 
necessity to the Grand Council, the republic lost precious time. 
Dangerous publicity, moreover, was incurred ; and so imgo a body 
often come to no firm resolution. There was no permanent a 
tbority in the State ; no security that what Lad been deliberated 
would be carried out with energy ; no titular chief who could 
transact affairs with foreign potentates and their ambaasador^ 
Accordingly, in 150S, it was decreed that the Gonfalonier should 
hold office for life — should be in fact a doge. To this important 
post of permanent president Fiero Suderini was appointed; and 
in his hands were placed the chief nSairs of the republic. 

At this point Florence, after all her vicissitudes, bad won hef 
way to something really similar to the Venetian constitntioo. 
Yet the similarity existed more in form than in fact. The goT- 
ernment of burgbers in a Grand Council, with a Senate of forty,, 
and a Gonfalonier for life, had not grown up gradually and ab- 
sorbed into itself the vital forces of the commonwealth, 
a creation of inventive intelligence, not of national development, 
in Florence, It had against it the jealousy of the Ottimati, who- 
felt themselves overshadowed by the Gonfalonier; the hatred ot'i 
the Paileschi, who yearned for the Medici ; the discontent of tha 
working-classes, who thought the presence of a court in Florence 
would improve trade ; last, but not least, the disaffection of the' 
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Compi^acci, wLo felt they could not flourish to their heart's 
content in a free commonwealth. Moreoi er, though the name of 
liberty was on every lip, though the Florentines ta]kod, wrote, and 
speculated more about canstitutioual indepcndeuce than they had 
ever done, the true energy of free inatitutiona had passLd from 
the city. The corrupt go\'ernment of Cosimo and Lorenzo horo 
its nataral fmit now. Egotistic ambition and avarice supplanted 
patriotism and industry. It is necessary to comprehend these 
circurastancBB in ordt^r that the nest revolution may be clearly 
understood. 

XXI. 
During the ten years which elapsed between 1503 and 1512, 
Piero Soderini administered Plorence with an outward show of 
great prosperity. He regained Pisa, and maintained an honora- 
ble foreign policy in the midst of the wars stirred up by the 
League of Cambray. Meanwhile the young princes of the house 
of Medici had grown to manhood in exile. The Cardinal Gio- 
vanni was thirty-seven in 1512. His brother Giuliano was thir- 
ty-three. Both of these men were better fitted than their brother 
Piero to fight the battles of the family. Giovanni, in particular, 
Lad inherited no small portion of the Medicean craft. During 
the troubled reign of Julius II. he kept very quiet, cementing his 
eonnections with powerful men in Rome, but making no effort to 
regain his hold on Florence. Now the moment for striking a de- 
cisive blow had come. After the battle of Ravenna in 1512, the 
French were driven out of Italy, and the Sforaaa returned to Mi!- 
au ; the Spanish troops, under the Viceroy CarJona, remained 
masters of the country. Following the camp of these Spaniards, 
Giovanni de' Medici entered Tuscany in August, and caused the 
restoration of the Medici to he announced in Florence. The peo- 
ple, asBCinbU'd by Soderini, resolved to resist to the uttermost. 
No fort'ign army should force them to receive the masters whom 
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Uiey had expelled. Yet tlieir cournge failed on Angnat 29th, 
when news reached them of the capture iind the sack of Prato. 
Prato is a eunny little city a few miles distant from the 'walls of 
Florence, famous for the beauty of its women, the richness of its 
gardens, and the grace of its buildings. Into this gem of cities tlie 
savage soldiery of Spain marched in the bright autumnal weather, 
and turned the paradise into a hell. It is even now impossible to 
read of what they did in Prato without shuddering,* Cmelty 
and lust, sordid greed for gold, and cold delight in bloodshed, 
could go no further. Giovanni de' Medici, by nature mild and 
voluptuous, averse lo violence of all kinds, had to smile approval 
while the Spanish viceroy knocked thus with mailed hand for 
him at the door of Florence. The Florentines were paralyzed 
with terror. They deposed Sodcrini and received the Medici. 
Giovanni and Giuliano entered their devastated palace in the Via 
Larga, abolished the Grand Council,, and dealt with the republic 
aa they listed. 

XXII. 

There was no longer any medium in Florence possible between 
either tyranny or some such government as the Medici had now 
destroyed. The State was too rotten to recover even the modi- 
fied despotism of Lorenzo's days. Each transformation had im- 
paired some portion of its fi'aniework, broken down some of its 
traditions, and sowed new seeds of egotism in citizens who saw 
all things round them change but self-advantage. Therefore Gi- 
ovanni and Giuliano felt themselves secure in flattering the popu- 
lar vanity by an empty parade of the old institutions. They re- 
stored the Signory and the Gonfalonier, elected for intervals of 
two months by officers appointed for this purpose by the Medici. 
Florence had the show of a free government. But the Medici 
managed all things ; and soldiers, commanded by their creature, 
■ See ArcMv^Q Sianeo. 
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Paolo Vettori, held the palace and the public square. The tyr- 
anny thus established was less secure, iuastnuch as it openly rest^ 
cd upon violence, than Lorenzo's power had been ; nor were there 
signs wanting that the bnr^hera could ill brook their servitude. 
The conspiracy of Pietro Paolo Eoacoli and Agostino Capponi 
proved that the Medicean brothers ran daily risk of life. In- 
deed, it is not likely that they wonld have succeeded in main- 
taining their authority — for they were poor and iil-supported 
by friends outside the city — except for one most lucky circum- 
stance : that was the election of Giovanni de' Mediei to the papa- 
cy io 1513. 

The creation of Leo X. spread satisfaction throughout Italy. 
Politicians trnsted that he ivould display some portion of his fa- 
ther's ability, and restore peace to the nation. Men of arts and 
letters expected everything from a Medicean pope, who had al- 
ready acquired the reputation of polite culture and open-handed 
generosity. They at any rate were not deceived. Leo's first 
words on taking his place in the Vatican were addresseii to his 
brother Giuliano : " Let ns enjoy the papacy, now that God has 
given it to us ;" and his notion of enjoyment was to surround 
liimBclf with court-poets, jesters, aud musicians, to adorn his Bo- 
man palaces with frescos, to collect statues and inscriptions, to 
listen to Latin speeches, and to pass judgment upon scholarly 
cum positions. Any one and every one who gave him sensual or 
intellectual pleasure, found his purse always open. Uc lived in 
tlio utmost magnificence, and made Rome the Paris of the Re- 
naissance for brilliance, immorality, and self-indulgent case. Tbo 
pi>lilieianB had less reason to he satisfied. Instead of uniting the 
Italians and keeping the great powers of Europe in check, Leo 
tarried on a series of disastrous petty wars, chiefly with the pur- 
I>08e of eatablisliing the Medici as princes. He squandered the 
revenues of the Church, and left enormous debts behind him — an 
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exchequer ruined and a foreign policy so confused tLat peace for 
Italy could only be obtained by scrvitnde. 

Florence Bhared in ttie general rejoicing whicli greeted Leo's 
accession to the papacy. He was the first Florentine citizen who 
liad received the tiai'a, and the popular vanity waa flattered by 
this honor to the republic. Political theorists, meanwhile, began 
to speculate ithnt greatness Florence, in combination with Rome, 
might rise to. The Pope was young; he ruled a large territo- 
ry, reduced to order by his warlike predecessors. It seemed as 
though the republic, swayed by him, might make herself the first 
city in Italy, and restore the glories of her Guelf ascendency 
upon the platform of Renaissance state-craft. There was now no 
overt opposition to the Medici in Florence. How to govern the 
city from Rome, and how to advance the fortunes of his brother 
Giuliano and his nephew Lorenzo (Piero's son, a yonng man of 
twenty-one) occupied the Pope's most serious attention- For Lo- 
renzo Leo obtained the Duchy of Urbino and the hand of a French 
princess. Giuliano waa named Gonfalonier of the Church, He 
also received the French title of Duke of Nemours and the hand 
of Filiberta, Princess of Savoy. Leo entertained a further project 
of acquiring the crown of Southern Italy for his brother, and thus 
of uniting Rome, Florence, and Naples under the iieadship of his 
house. !Nor were the Medicean interests neglected in the Church. 
Giulio, the Pope's bastard cousin, was made cardinal. He re- 
mained in Rome, acting as vice-chancellor and duing the hard 
work of the papal government for the pleasure-loving pontiff. 

To Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, the titular head of the family, 
was committed the government of Florence, Daring their exile, 
wandering from court to court in Italy, the Medici had forgotten 
what it was to he burghers, and had acquired the manners of 
princes, Leo alone retained enough of caution to warn his neph- 
ew that the Florentines mast still be treated as free people. 
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confinoed the constitution of the Siguory and the Privy Council 
of seventy established by his father, bidding Lorenzo, while he 
niled this sham republic, to avoid the outer signs of tyranny. 
The young duke at first behaved with moderation, but Le could 
not cast aside his habits of a great lord. Florence now for the 
first time saw a regular court established in her midst, with a 
prince who, though he bore a foreign title, was in fact her mas- 
ter. The joyons days of Lorenzo the Magnificent returned. Mas- 
querades and triumphs filled the public squares. Two clubs of 
pleasure, called the Diamond and the Branch — badges adopted by 
the Medici to signify their firmness in disaster and their power of 
self-recovery — were formed to lead the revels. The best sculp- 
tors and painters devoted their genius to the invention of cos- 
tumes and cars. Tlie city affected to believe that the age of gold 
Jiud come iwain. 

XXIII. 
Fortune hud been very favorable to the Medici. They had ro- 
turaed as princes to Florence, Giovanni was Pope. Giuliano 
was Gonfalonier of the Church, Giulio was Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of Florence. Lorenzo ruled the city like a sovereign. But 
this prosperity was no less brief than it was brilliant. A few 
years sufficed to sweep ofE all the chiefs of the great house. Giu- 
liano died in 1516, leaving only a biistai-d son, Ippolito. Lorenzo 
died in 1519, leaving a bastard son, Alessandro, and a daughter, 
six days old, who lived to he the Queen of France. Leo died in 
1621. There remained now no legitimate male descendanta from 
tlic stock of Cosimo. The honors and pretensions of t!iQ Medici 
devolved upon three bastards — on the Cardinal Giulio, and the 
two boys Alessandro and Ippolito. Of these, Alessandro was a 
lualutto, Itis mother having been a Moorish slave in the Palace of 
Urbino; and whether his father was GiuUo or Giuliano or a base 
. .^om was not known for certain. To such extremities were the 
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Medici reduced. In order to keep their house alivo, they wore I 
obliged to adopt this foundling. It ia tnio that the younger I 
branch of the family, descended from Lorenzo, the brother of | 
Cosimo, still flourished. At this epoch it was represented by j 
Giovanni, the great general tDown as the Invincible, whose bust I 
so Btiikingly resembles that of Napoleon. But between this tine J 
of the Mediei and the elder branch there liad never been true cor> | 
diality. The cardinal mistrusted Giovanni. It may, moreover, 
bo added, that Giovanni was himself doomed to death in the year J 
IS36. 

Ginlio de' Medici was left in lfi21 to administer the State of \ 
Florence single-handed. lie was archbishop, and he resided ia 1 
the city, holding it with a grasp of an ahsotuto ruler. Yet he | 
felt his position insecure. The republic had no longer any forms ] 
of self-government ; nor was there a magistracy to whom the des- 1 
pot could delegate his power in his absence, Giulio's ambition \ 
was fixed upon the papal crown. The bastards he wai 
were but children. Florence had, therefore, to be furnished with 
some political machinery that should work of itself. The cardi- 
nal did not wish to give freedom to tlie city, hut clockwork. Ho 
was in the perilous situation of having to rule a commonwealth 
without life, without elasticity, without capacity of self-movement, \ 
yet full of such material as, left alone, might ferment, and breed a 
revolution. In this perplexity, he had recourse to advisers. The \ 
most experienced politicians, philosophical theorists, practical d^ 
plomatiats, aud students of antique history were requested to fur- I 
nish him with plans for a new constitution, just as you ask aa I 
architect to give you the plan of a, new house. This was thft 1 
field-day of the doctrinaires. Now was seen how much political I 
sagacity the Florentines had gained while they were losing liberty, f 
We possess these several drafts of constitutions. Some recom- I 
mend tyranny ; some iucliue to aristoeracy, or wliat Italians called fl 
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Goeemo Slretto ; some to democracy, or Oovemo Largo; some 
tu an eclectic compound of the other forms, or Govemo Miito. 
More conaummate masterpiecea of constructive ingenuity can hard- 
ly be imagined. "W'liat is omitted in al! is just what no doctrinaire, 
no nostrum, can communicate — the breath of life, the principle of 
organic growth. Tilings had come, indeed, to a melancholy pass 
for Florence when her tyrant, in order to confirm his hold upon 
her, had to devise these springs and irons to support her totter- 

XXIV. 

Wliile the archbishop and the doctors were debating, a plot 
was hatehing in the Rucellai Gardens. It was here that the Flor- 
eotino Academy now held their meetings. For this society Ma- 
chiavelli wrote his TreatUe on the Art of War and hia Dis- 
eourtei upon Livy. The former was an exposition of Maclia- 
veili'e scheme for creating a national militia, as the only safeguard 
for Italy, exposed at this period to the invasions of great foreign 
armies. The latter is one of the three or four masterpieces 
produced by the Florentine school of critical historians. Stimu- 
lated by the daKng speculations of Machiavelli, and fired to en- 
thusiasm by their study of antiquity, the younger academicians 
formed a conspiracy for murdering Giulio do' Medici, and restor- 
ing the republic on a Roman model. An intercepted letter be- 
trayed their plana. Two of the conspirators were taken and be- 
headed. Others escaped. But the discovery of this conjuration 
put a stop to Giulio'a scheme of refonning the State, Henceforth 
he ruled Florence like a despot, mild in manners, cautious in the 
exercise of arbitrary power, but firm in his autocracy. The Con- 
dotlierc Alessandro VitellJ, with a company of soldiers, was taken 
into service for the protection of his person and the intimidation 
of the citizens. 

In 1533, the Pope, Adrian VL, expired after a short papacy, 
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from which he gained no honor and Italy no profit GiuHo hur- 
ried to Rome, and, by tho clover use of his lat^o influence, caused 
himself to !« elected with the title of Clement VII. In Florence 
l)c left Silvio Passcrini, Cardinal of Cortona, as his vicegerent and 
the guardian of the two boys Alcssandro and Ippolito. The dis- 
cipline of many years had accustomed the Florentines to a gov- 
ernment of priests. Still the burghers, mindful of their ancient 
liberties, were galled by the yoke of a Cortonese, sprung up from 
one of their subject cities ; nor could they hear the bastardx wlio 
were being reared to rule them. Foreigners threw it in their tcetli 
that Florence, the city glorious of art and freedom, was become a 
stAblo for mules — stalia da mult, in the expressive language of 
popular sarcasm. Bastardy, it may be said in passing, carried 
with it small dishonor among the Italians. The Estensi were all 
illegitimate ; the Aragonese house in Naples sprang from Alfon- 
so's natural son ; and children of Popes ranied among the princes. 
Yet the uncertainty of Alessandro's birth and the base condition 
of his mother made the prospect of this tyrant peculiarly odious ; 
while the primacy of a foreign cardinal in the midst of citizens 
whose spirit was still unbroken embittered the cup of humilia- 
tion. The Casa Medici held its authority by a slender thread, 
and depended more upon the disunion of the burghers than on 
any power of its own. It could always reckon on the favor of 
the lower populace, who gained pro6t and amusement from the 
presence of a court. The Ottiraati, again, hoped more from a weak 
despotism than from a common wealth, where their privileges would 
have been merged in the mass of the Grand Council, Thus the 
sympathies of the plebeians and the selfishness of the rich patri- 
cians prevented the republic from asserting itself. On this meagre 
basis of personal cupidity the Mediei sustained themselves. What 
made the situation still more delicate, and at the same time pro- 
tracted the feeble rule of Clement, vas that neither the Fioren- 
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liaes nor the Medici had any army. Face to faco with a poten- 
tate so considerable as the Pope, a free State could not be estab- 
lished without military force. On the other hand, the Medici, 
supported by a mere liandful of mercenaries, had no power to re- 
sist a popular rising if any extema! event should inspire the mid- 
dle classes with a hope of liberty. 

XXV. 
Clement assumed the tiara at a moment of great difficulty. Leo 
had ruined the finance of Rome. France and Spain were still con- 
tending for the possession of Italy. While acting as Vice-CUan- 
coUor, Giulio de' Medici had seemed to hold the reins with a firm 
grasp, and men expected that he -would prove a powerful Pope ; 
bnt in those days he had Leo to help him ; and Leo, though in- 
dolent, -was an abler man than his cousin. He planned, and Giulio 
executed. Obliged to act now for himself, Clement revealed the 
weakness of his nature. That weakness was irresolution, craft 
without wisdom, diplomacy without knowledge of men. He raised 
the storm, and showed himself incapable of guiding it. This is 
not the place to teU by what a series of crooked schemes and 
cross purposes he brought upon himself the ruin of the Clmreh 
and Rome, to relate his disagreement with the emperor, or to de- 
scribe again the sack of the Eternal City by the rabble of the 
Constable de Uonrbon'a army. That wreck of Kome in 1S27 
was the closing scene of the Italian Renaissance — the last of the 
apocalyptic tragedies foretold by Savonarola — the death of the 
old age- 
When the Florentines knew what was happening in Rome, thay 
mso and forced the Cardinal Passerini to depart with the Medicean 
bastards from the city. The youth demanded arms for the defence 
nf the town, and they received them. The whole male population 
was enrolled in a militia. The Grand Council was reformed, and 
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the republic was rcGtored upon the basis of 1406. Niccolo Capr I 
poni was elected Gonfalonier. The name of Christ was again I 
registered as chief of the common wed tli — \a such an extent did.f 
the memory of Savimarola still sway the popular imaj,'iDatioiu. I 
The new Stat« hastened to form an alliance with France, and M»- fl 
latesta llaglioni was chosen as military conimander-in-cliieC I 
Meanwhile the city armed itself for siege — Michel Angelo Bno-I 
narroti and Francesco da San Gollo undertaking the cijnstructioa 1 
of new forts and ramparts. These measures were adopted witli I 
sudden decision, because it was soon known that Clement had I 
made peace with the emperor, and that the army which had | 
sacked Rome was going to be marched on Florci 



XXVI. 

In the month of August, 1529, the Prince of Orange assembled J 
his forces at Temi, and thence advanced by easy stages into Tub- I 
cany. As he approached, the Florentines Imd waste their suburbs, \ 
and threw down their wreath of towers, in order that the enemy 
might have no harbor^e or points of vantage for attack. Their 
troops were concentrated within the city, where a new Gonfalo- 
nier, Francesco Carducci, furiously opposed to the Medici, and at- 
tached to the Pi^fnoni party, now ruled. On September 4 the I 
Prince of Orange appeared before the walla, and opened the mem- | 
orable siege. It lasted eight months, at the end of which time, I 
betrayed by their generals, divided among themselves, and worn I 
out with delays, the Florentines capitulated. Florence was paid J 
as compensation for the insult offered to the pontiff in the sack.] 
of Rome. 

The long yoke of the Medici had undermined the character of 1 
the Florentines. This, their last glorious struggle for liberty, was 
but a flash in the pan — a final flare-up of the dying lamp. The 
city was not satisfied with slavery ; hut it had no capacity for 
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united action. Tbc Ottiraati were egotistic and jealous of the 
people. TliG Pallesclii desired to restore the Medici at any price 
— some of tlioni frankly ■wishing for a principality, others trusting 
tiiat the old quasi-republican goveramcnt might still he reinstated. 
The Ked Repuhlicans, styled Liheriini and AiTabbiati, clung to- 
gether in blind hatred of the Mcdicean party; but they liad no 
further policy to gtiide them. The Piagnoni, or Frateschi, stuck 
to the memory of Savonarola, and believed that angels would de- 
scend to guard the hattlementa when human help Imd failed. 
These enthusiasts still formed the true nerve of the nation — the 
class that might have saved the State, if salvation hod been pos- 
sible. Even as it was, the energy of their fanatieism prolonged 
the siege until resistance seemed no longer physically possible. 
The hero developed by the crisis was Francesco Femicci, a plebeian 
who had passed his youth in manita! labor, and who now displayed 
rare military genius. He fell fighting outside the walla of Flor- 
ence. Had be commanded the troops from the beginning, and 
remained inside the city, it is just possible that the fate of the 
war might have been less disastrous. As it was, Malatesta Bag- 
lioni, the commander-in-chief, turned out an arrant scoundrel. 
lie held secret correspondence with Clement and the Prince of 
Orange. It was he who finally sold Florence to her foes, " put- 
ting on his head," as the Doge of Venice said before the Senate, 
" the cap of the biggest traitor upon record." 

SXVIT. 

What remains of Floi'entine history may he briefly told. Clem- 
ent, now the undisputed arbiter of power and honor in the cit}', 
chose Alcssandro do' Medici to be prince. Alessandro was created 
Dnke of Civiti di Penna, and married to a natural daughter of 
diaries Y. Ippolito was made a cardinal. Ippolito would have 
preferred a secular to a priestly kingdom ; nor did he conceal his 
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jealousy for liis coa»in. Therefore Alessandro had liim poisoned. 
Alcssandro in his tnm was murdered by his kinsman Lorenzino 
de' Medici. Lorenzino paid the usual penalty of tyrannicide some 
years later. When Alessandro was killed, in 1539, Clement had 
himself been dead five years. Thus the whole posterity of Cosi- 
mo dc' Medici, with the exception of Catherine, Queen of France, 
was utterly extinguished. But the Medici had struck root so 
firmly in the State, and had so remodelled it upon the type of 
tyranny, that the Florentines were no longer able to do without 
them. The chiefs of the Ottimati selected Cosimo, the represent- 
ative of Giovanni the Invincible, for their prince, and thus the 
line of the elder Lorenzo came at last to power. This Cosimo 
was a boy of eighteen, fond of field sports, and unused to party 
intrigues. When Francesco Guicciardini offered him a privy 
purse of one hundred and twenty thousand ducats annually, to- 
gether with the presidency of Florence, this wily politician hoped 
that he would rule the State through Cosimo, and realize at last 
that dream of the Ottimati, a Govemo Stretto or di Pochi. He 
was notably mistaken in his calculations. The first days of Cosi- 
mo's administration showed that he possessed the craft of his 
family and the vigor of his immediate progenitors, and that he 
meant to be sole master in Florence. He it was who obtained 
the title of Grand Duke of Tuscany from the Pope — a title con- 
firmed by the emperor, fortified by Austrian alliances, and trans- 
mitted through his heirs to the present century. 

XXVIIL 

In this sketch of Florentine history I have purposely omitted 
all details that did not bear upon the constitutional history of the 
republic, or on the growth of the Medici as despots; because I 
wanted to present a picture of the process whereby that family 
contrived to fasten itself upon the freest and most cultivated 
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Statfi in Italy, This success tlie Medici owed mainly to their 
own ol>EtInacy, and to the weakness of republican institutions in 
Florence, Their power was founiled upon wealth in the first in- 
stance, and upon the ingenuity with which they tumcd the favor 
uf the proletariate to use. It was confirmed hy the mistakca and 
failures of their enemies, hy Kinaldo degli Albizzi's attack, on Co- 
simo, by the conspiracy of Neroni and Pitti against Piero, and by 
Francesco de' Pazzi'a attempt to assassinate Lorenzo. It was 
still further strengthened hy tlie Medicean sympathy for arts and 
letters — a sympathy which placed both Cosimo and Lorenzo at 
the head of the Renaissance movement, and made them worthy 
to represent Florence, the city of genius, in the fifteenth century. 
While thus founding and cementing their dynastic influence 
iipoa the basis of a wide-spread popularity, the Medici employed 
persistent cunning in the enfeehlement of the republic. It wa-s 
tlieir policy not to plant themselves by force or acts of overt 
tyranny, but to corrupt ambitious citizens, to secure the patron- 
Hge of public ofii rn and t ndcr the spontaneous working of 
the State machin y n p bl By pursuing this policy over a 
long aeries of years th y mad the revival of liberty in 1484, and 
again in 1527, n ff t al ^\lile exiled from Florence, they 
never lost the hop f turn n as masters, so long as the pas- 
sions they had ex t d and th y alone could gratifj', remained in 
full activity. These passions were avarice and egotism, the 
greed of the grasping Ottimati, the jealousy of the nobles, the 
self - indulgence of the proletariate. Yet it is probable they 
might have failed to recover Florence, on one or other of these 
two occasions, but for the accident which placed Giovanni de' 
Medici on the papal chair, and enabled him to put Giulio in the 
way of tho same dignity. From the accession of Leo, in 1513, to 
llic year 1527 the Medici ruled Florence from Rome, and brought 
the power of tho Church into tho service o£ their despotism. 
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After that date they were still further aided by the imperial' poli- 
cy of Charles V., who chose to govern Italy through subject 
priucesy bound to himself by domestic alliances and powerful in- 
terests. One of these was CosimO, the first Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. 
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THE DEBT OF ENGLISU TO ITALIAN LITEBATUBE. 

To an EnglisLman odo of the chief interests of the study of 
Ilaiian literature is derived from the faet that between England 
und Italy an almost uninterraptcd CTirrent of intellectual inter- 
course has been maintained throughout the last five ecnturics. 
The English have never, indeed, at any time been slavish imita- 
tors of tbe Italians ; but Italy has formed the dreamland of the 
English fancy, inspiring poets with their most delightful thoughts, 
supplying them with subjects, and implanting in their minda that 
sentiment of Southern beauty which, engrafted on our more pas- 
sionately imaginative Northern nature, has borne rich fruit in the 
worka of Chaucer, Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Milton, and the 
poeta of this century. 

It ia not otrango that Italy should thus in matters of culture 
have been the guide and mistress of England. Italy, of all the 
European nations, was the first to produce high art and literature 
in the dawn of modem civilization, Italy was the first to display 
refinement in domestic life, polish of manners, civilities of inter- 
conrsc. In Italy the commerce of courts first developed a society 
of men and women educated by the same traditions of humanis- 
tic culture. In Italy the principles of government were first dis- 
cussed and reduced to theory. In Italy the zeal for the classics 
took its origin ; and scholarship, to which we owe our mental 
tntining, was at first the possession of none almost but Italians. 
It therefore followed that during the age of the Renaissance any 
man of taste or genius who desired to share the newly discovered 
privileges of learning had to seek Italy. Every one who wished 
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to bo initiated into the secrets of science or philosophy had to 
converse iiith Italians in person or through books. Every one 
i»'ho was eager to polish his native language, and to render it the 
proper vehicle of poetic thought, had to consult the masterpieces 
of Italian literature. To Italians the courtier, the diplomatist, 
the artist, the student of state>craft and of military tactics, the 
political theorist, the merchant, the man of laws, the man of arms, 
and the churchman turned for precedents and precepts. The na- 
tions of the North, still torpid and somnolent in their semi-bar- 
barism, needed the magnetic touch of Italy before they could 
awake to intellectual life. Nor was this all. Long before the 
thirst for culture possessed the English mind, Italy had appropri- 
ated and assimilated all that Latin literature contained of strong 
or splendid to arouse the thought and fancy of the modem world ; 
Greek, too, was rapidly becoming the possession of the scholars 
of Florence and Rome ; so that English men of letters found the 
spirit of the ancients infused into a modem literature ; models of 
correct and elegant composition existed for them in a language 
easy, harmonious, and not dissimilar in usage to their own. 

The importance of this service, rendered by Italians to the rest 
of Europe, cannot be exaggerated. By exploring, digesting, and 
reproducing the classics, Italy made the labor of scholarship com- 
paratively light for the Northern nations, and extended to us the 
privilege of culture without the peril of losing originality in the 
enthusiasm for erudition. Our great poets could handle lightly, 
and yet profitably, those masterpieces of Greece and Rome, be- 
neath the weight of which, when first discovered, the genius of 
the Italians had wavered. To the originality of Shakespeare an 
accession of wealth without weakness was brought by the perasal 
of Italian works, in which the spirit of the antique was seen as in 
a modern mirror. Then, in addition to this benefit of instraction, 
Italy gave to England a gift of pure beauty, the influence of 
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wbicli, in refining our national taste, liarmonizin{( tie roughness 
of our manners and onr language, and stimulating our ini^inn- 
tioti, has been incalculable. It was a not nnfrequcnt custom for 
young tDCD of ability to Etudy at the Italian universities, or at 
least to undertake a journey to the principal Italian cities. From 
their sojourn in that land of loveliness and intellectual life they 
returoed with their Northern brains most powerfully stimulated. 
To produce, by masterpieces of the imagination, some wort of 
slyle that should rcraain aa a memento of that glorious conntiy, 
and should vie on English soil with the art of Italy, was their 
generous ambition. Consequently the substance of the stories 
versified by our poets, the forms of our metres, and the cadences 
of our prose periods reveal a close attention to Italian originals. 

This debt of England to Italy in the matter of our literature 
began, with Chaucer. Truly original and national as was the 
framework of the Canierbury Tales, we can hardly doubt but 
that Chaucer was determined in the form adopted for his poem 
by the example of Boccaccio. The subject-matter, also, of many 
of his talcs was taken fijom Boccaccio's prose or verse. For ex- 
ample, the story of Patient Griazel is founded upon one of the 
legends of the Decameron, while the Knight's Taie is almost 
translAted from the Teieide of Boccaccio, and Troilus and 
Creseidc is derived from the FUostrato of the same author. 
The Franklin's Tale and the Reeve's Tale are also based either 
an stories of Boccaccio or else on French Fabliaux, to which 
Chancer, as well as Boccaccio, had access. I do not wish to lay 
too much stress upon Chaucer's direct obligations to Boccaccio, 
l>cc«nao it is incontestable that tho French Fabliaux, which 
supplied llicm both with subjects, were the common property of 
the mcdi«eval nations. But his indirect debt in all that concerns 
elegnnl handling of material, and in the fusion of the romantic 
with the claauc spirit, which forms tUo chief eharm of bucIi tales 
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as the Palamon and Arcitc, can hardly be exaggerated. Lastly, 
the seven-lined stanza, called rime royal, which Chancer used with 
so much effect in narrative poetry, was probably borrowed from 
the earlier Florentine Ballataj the last line rhyming with its 
predecessor being substituted for the recurrent refrain. Indeed,- 
the stanza itself, as used by our earliest poets, may be found 
in Guido Cavalcanti's Ballatetta, beginning, " Posso degli occhi 
miei. 

Between Chaucer and Surrey the Muse of England fell asleep ; 
but when in the latter half of the reign of Henry VIII. she awoke 
again, it was as a conscious pupil of the Italian that she attempted 
new strains and essayed fresh metres. ** In the latter end of 
Henry VIII.'s reign," says Puttenham, " sprang up a new com- 
pany of courtly makers, of whom Sir T. Wyatt the elder, and 
Henry, Earl of Surrey, were the two chieftains, who, having trav- 
elled into Italy, and there tasted the sweet and stately measures 
and style of the Italian poesy, as novices newly crept out of the 
schools of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch, they greatly polished our 
rude and homely manner of vulgar poesy, from that it had been 
before, and for that cause may justly be said the first reformers 
of our English metre and style." The chief point in which Sur- 
rey imitated his "master, Francis Pctrarcha," was in the use of 
the sonnet He introduced this elaborate form of poetry into our 
literature; and how it has thriven with us, the masterpieces of 
Spenser, .Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats, Rossetti, attest. 
As practised by Dante and Petrarch, the sonnet is a poem of 
fourteen lines, divided into two quatrains and two triplets, so ar- 
ranged that the two quatrains repeat one pair of rhymes, while 
the two triplets repeat another pair. Thus an Italian sonnet of 
the strictest form is composed upon four rhymes, interlaced with 
great art. But much divergence from this rigid scheme of rhym- 
ing was admitted even by Petrarch, who not unf requently divided 
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tlie six final lines of the sonnet into three couplets, iDterwovcn in 
siicli a way that the two last lines never rhynieii.* 

It has been necessary to say tliiis ranch about tho structure of 
the Italian sonnet, in order to make clear the task which lay be- 
fore Surrey and Wyatt, when tbey sought to transplant it into 
Kngliah. Snrrey did not adhere to the strict fashion of Petrareh : 
his Bonnets consist eithn of three regular quatrains concluded 
with a couplet, or elae of twelve lines rhyming kltcmatcly and 
concluded with a couplet. Wyatt attempted to follow the order 
und interlacement of the Italian rhymes more closely, but he too 
concluded liis sonnet with a couplet. This introduction of the 
final couplet was a Titilation of the Italian rule, which may be 
fairly considered as prejudicial to the harmony of the whole 
rtrueture, and which has insensibly caused the English sonnet to 
terminate in an epigram. The famous sonnet of Surrey on his 
love, Gcraldine, is an excellent example of the metrical structure 
as adapted to the supposed necessities of English rhyming, and as 
afterwards adhered to hy Shakespeare in his long scries of love- 
poem^ Surrey, while adopting the form of the sonnet, kept 
quite clear of the Petrarchist's mannerism. Ills language is sim- 
ple and direct : there ia no subtilizing upon far-fetched conceits, 
no wire-drawing of exquisite sentimentaliam, although ho cele- 
brates in this, as in his other sonnets, a lady forwhom he appears 
to have entertained no more than a Platonic or imaginary passion. 
Surrey was n great experimentalist in metre. Besides the sonnet, 
he introduced into England blank verse, which he borrowed from 
llie Italian iwji malti, fixing that decasyllable iambic rhythm for 
English versification in which our greatest poetical triumphs have 
been achieved, f 



* Hie order of rbymca nina thus : a,b,b, a, a, b, I 
terieta, r, d, e, r, d, r, or r, d. e, d, f, r, uid no furtli. 

♦ Bee App«ndii oo Blank Verse, vul. ii. p. 320. 
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Before quitting the sabjcct of tits sonnet it woalJ, lionerer, Im \ 
well to mention tiio changes wliicli were wronglit in its structure I 
by early poets desirous of emulating the Italiiuis. Sbakespear^ I 
Bs already hinted, adhered to the simple funn introduced by Sui»-1 
rey : bis stauzas invariably consist of three separate quatrains f^ 
lowed by a couplet. But 8ir Fliilip Sidney, whose familiarit^f ■ 
with Italian literature was intimate, aiid*who had resided long u 
Italy, perceived that without a greater complexity and interweaw 
ing of rhymes the beauty of the poem was eoDBiderably impaired? I 
He therefore combined the rhymes of the two quatrains, as tha- 1 
Italians liad done, leaving himself free to follow tho Italian fash- 
ion in the conclusion, or else to wind up after Euglish usage with I 
a couplet. Spenser and Drummond follow the rule of Sidney ; 
Drayton and Daniel, that of Surrey and Shakespeare. It i 
until Milton that an English poet preserved the form of the Ital- 
ian sonnet in its strictness ; but, after Milton, tho greatest sonnet'^ 
writers — Wordsworth, Keats, and Rossetti — have aimed at pi'O' 
ducing stanzas as regular as those of Fetrurch, 

The great age of our literature — the age of Elizabeth — was e»; 
Hcntially one of Italian influence. In Italy the Renaissance had 
reached its height ; England, feeling the new life which had becitf 
infused into arts and letters, turned instinctively to Italy, and 
adopted her canons of taste. Euphveg has a distinct c 
tion with the Italian discourses of polite culture. Sidney's AT' 
eadia is a copy of what Boccaccio had attempted in his classiciJ i 
romances, and Sanazzaro in his pastorals,*' Spenser approached' I 

* It has I'ltraDrdinBiy interest for the student of our literary derelopmeDti^fl 
inasiDuch as it is full uf expi'iimentB in metres, vhich have never tlirireo Hf ■ 
English soil. Not to mention the attempt to wiiCe in asclepiads and othe 
classical rhvlhmi, we migbt point to Siilnty's teria rima poema with idrvaii^lf^ 
or treble rhymBS. Thia peculiar and pninfnl form he bonx)iTed from Ariosto J 
and Sanazzaro ; but even in Italian it catinot be liandloit without aacrifice of] 
varietr, without impeding (be metrical iDovnoeut and marring the sense. 
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the Milijcct of the Faerie Queene ^ith Lis head full of Ariosto 
uJ the romantic poets of Italy. His sonnets are Italian ; his 
utles embody the Platonic philosophy of the Italians.* The ex- 
tent 4>f Spenser's deference to the Italians in matters of poetic art 
may be gathered from this passage in the dedication to Sir Wal- 
tt-r Raleigh of tlic Faerie Queene : 

** I luTe followed all the antique poets historical : first Homer, who in the 
rrr*oii« of AgamemiKm and Ulysses hath ensampled a good governor ami a 
rinuoof man, tbe ouc iu his Ilias, the other in liis Odysseis ; then Virgil, 
•ho4« like iutention was to do in the person of .Kneas ; after him Ariosto 
«iai|(ri-c«l tlietn both in his Orlando ; and Utely Tasso disderered them again, 
•a4 f<>niH-<i both parts in two persons, namely, that part which they in Phi- 
Iwoffhy call Echicr, or virtues of a private man, colored in his Kinaldo, the 
aibcf named I'ulitice in his GofTredo.** 

Fr<*ni thi^ it is clear that, to llu* mind of SpensiT, both Ariosto 
afi-i T;t***» i»«»n' authorities of hardiv h*'*'* i;ni\itv than lionier and 
Vir^ril. KaK-iich, in the >pl(ndid >oiiiict with wliirh he ri*>«pon<U 
I • thi* diiiiratioii, i*nhani'c< the faino of Spm^r by atTi^'tini^ to 
U;i.'\.' that the ijH'at Italian, IVlranli, will be jraloim i>f hnii in 
til*' jT.ivi*. To su«-h an rxtnit w«n' llie lliouirlit'* of tho Kn^Ii^li 
J. *:• ••c'.'upicfl uiili tbrir Italian n)ri>t«r'* in tlir art of >«.iii;. 

I: Uiis at thi- tinn*, ai;;iin, that Krijli^h literatiirt- wa** cnrirhed 
V\ tnn^lations of Ariosio and Ta«»«»<» — tin* '"in- fr"iii tin- piii of 
N.r J'hii llarrinirtoii, thf otlnr frMin lli;it of Fairfax. Uiitli wi-n* 
j.r -lurt il in the metre **( the orii^iiiai — the ortaxt- M:iiiza, wliieli, 
}.■•«! %«r, ili«l n«»t at that p<riod take root in Krii:i<tii<l. At the 
^iiij' \m ri'»d tbf Wi»rk«» of iiiMiiy of tin* Italian iMiNrll^t*. «-.|M'rialIy 
iLiT.d'ii* and <"liitliii» aiiil lM»-i-aiti.», \m ii* traii^iatid into Km;- 
..v.; Paint* r'^ /'#//*/•'/■ <./' J'iitiMtn brinj a Ina^iiir ■ linu-^e «if 

• TJ.«* *t,it« H «»tr»i« I'jrt* *i{ till* /\ '•fffi'.iiiii"n aii'l Hf'ith-t'-tnti > * i« :i r«- 
* ....i;.j ('( tli«- Ii.iii.iti ( I!. /••?!• . Mi- K« lo;.*!!!"*, ^^ilh \\ik'\\ \x\\- Z'*uk-*, ii[i*.it 
'■:»' r:.a:.h(r of lV(rjr«.ir- iiiiiii>r \.\\\\\\ |mxiii*. 
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Italian works of fiction. Thomas Hoby translated Castiglione^s 
Courtier in 1561. As a proof of tho extent to which Italiui 
books were read in England at the end of the sixteenth century, 
we may take a stray sentence from a letter of Harvey, in which 
he disparages the works of Robert Greene : " Even Guicciardine's 
silver histories and Ariosto's golden cantos grow out of request; 
and the Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia is not green enough 
for queasy stomachs ; but they must have seen Greene's Arca- 
dia^ and I believe most eagerly longed for Greene's Faerie 
Queened 

Still more may be gathered on the same topic from the indig- 
nant protest uttered by Roger Ascham in his Schoolmaster 
(pp. 78-91, date 1570) against the prevalence of Italian customs, 
the habit of Italian travel, and the reading of Italian books trans- 
lated into English. Selections of Italian stories rendered into 
English were extremely popular ; and Greene's tales, which had 
such vogue that Nash says of them, " glad was that printer that 
might be so blest to pay him dear for the very dregs of his wit," 
were all modelled on the Italian. The education of a young man 
of good family was not thought complete unless he had spent 
some time in Italy, studied its literature, admired its arts, and 
cauffht at least some tincture of its manners. Our rude ancestors 
brought back with them from these journeys many Southern 
vices, together with the culture they had gone to seek. The con- 
trast between the plain dealing of the North and the refined 
Machiavellism of the South, between Protestant earnestness in re- 
ligion and Popish scepticism, between the homely virtues of Eng- 
land and the courtly libertinism of Venice or Florence, blunted 
the moral sense, while it stimulated the intellectual activity of the 
English travellers, and too often communicated a fatal shock to 
their principles. Iriglese Italianato e un diavolo incamato passed 
into a proverb ; we find it on the lips of Parker, of Howell, of 
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Sidnej, of GreeDC, and of Ascliam ; while Italy itself was styled 
by severe moralists the court of Circe. In James nowell's In- 
tiraeliong for Forrcine Travel! we find this pregnant sentence: 
" And being now in Italy, that great limbiquo of working braines, 
he must be very circumspect in his carriage, for she is able to 
tiime a Saint into a devill, and deprave the best natures, if one 
will abandon himaelfe, and become a prey to dJssolut courses and 
wantonesae." IlHly, in truth, had already become corrupt, and 
the fruit of her contact with the nations of the North was seen in 
t!ie lives of sHcli scholars as Robert Greene, who confessed tliat he 
returned from his travels instructed "in all the villanics under tho 
sun." Many of the scandals of tbo court of James miglit be 
ascribed to this aping of Southern manners. 

Yet, together with the evil of depraved morality, the advantage 
of improved culture was imported from Italy into England ; and 
the constitution of the English genius was young and healtliy 
enough to purge off the mischief, while it assimilated what was 
beneficial. This is very manifest in the history of our drama, 
which, taking it altogether, ja at the same time the purest and 
the most varied that exists in literature ; while it may be affirmed 
without exaj^ration that one of the main impulses to free dra- 
matic composition in England was communicated by the attraction 
everything Italian possessed for the English fancy. It was in the 
<Irama that the English displayed the richness and the splendor 
of the Uenaisaance, which had blazed so gorgeously and at times 
so balefully below the Alps. Tho Italy of tho Renaissance fasci- 
nated our dramatists with a strange wild glamour — the contrast of 
exlcma] pageant and internal tn^dy, the alternations of radiance 
and gloom, tho terrible examples of bloodshed, treason, and hero- 
ism emergent from ghastly crimes, Oar drama began with a 
translation of Arioslo's Svppoaiti and ended with Davenant's 
Jail Italian. In the very dawn of tragic composition Greene 
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versified a portion of tlio Orlando Furioio, nuJ Marlowe devot- 
ed Olio of Lis most briliiaDt studios to ttio villanios of a Mal- 
t^>se Jew, Of Sbakcspeare's plavs, live are incontcstably Italinn; 
soveral of tlio ro«t are fumiahcj with Italian nsmcft to suit the 
popular teste. Ben Jonson laid the scene of his most subtle 
comedy of manners, VolpoM, in Veniee. and skotolieii tho first 
cast of JFiwy Man in hi* Humor for Italian cbnracters. Tour 
neur, Ford, and Webster were so dazzled by the tragic lastre of 
the wickodneiis of Italy that their finest dramas, without excep~ 
tion, are minute and carefully studied psrchologieal analyses of 
great Italian tales of crime. Tbe same, in a less degree, is Inie of 
Middleton and Dekker. Maaslngcr makes a story of the Sforza 
family the subject of one of his beat plnys. Beaumont and 
Fletcher draw the subjects of comedies and tragedies alike from 
the Italian novelists. Fletcher, in his Faithful Shepherdess, 
transfers the pastoral style of Tasso and Gnarini to the North. 
So close is the connection between our tragedy and Italian novels 
that Marston and Ford think fit to introduce passages of Italia] 
dialogue into the plays of Qiovanni and Annabella and An- 
tomo and Mellida, But the best proof of the extent to which 
Italian life and literature had influenced our dramatists may t 
easily obtained by taking down Ualliwell's Dictionary of Old 
Playa and noticing that about every third drama has an Italia 
title. Mcanivhile the poems composed by tho chief dramatists 
— Shakespeare's Venut and Adonh, Marlowe's Hero and Jjtnn- 
der, Marston's PygmaUon, and Beaumont's Hermaphrodite — are 
all of them conceived in the Italian style by men who had 
either studied Southern literature or had submitted to its power- 
ful lesthetic influences. The Masques, moreover, of Jonson, of 
Lyiy, of Fletcher, and of Chapman, are exact reproductions upon 
the English court theatres of such festival pageants as were pre- , 
sented to tho Mfdioi at Florence or to tlic Este family at Fer- I 
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mra.* Througbout our drama tLe influence of Italy, direct or 
indirect, either aa supplying our (jUyivriglita with subjects or as 
stiuiQlating their imagination, luay thus be traced. Yet the Eliz- 
nlMthan drama is in the highest sense original. Aa a work of 
art pregnant with deepest wisdom and splendidly illustrative of 
the age which gave it birth, it far transcends anything that Italy 
produced in the same department. Our poets have a more mas- 
enlino jndgment, mora fiery fancy, nobler sentiment, than the Ital- 
ians of any age hut that of Danto. AVhat Italy gave was the im- 
pulse towards creation, not patterns to be imitated — the excite- 
ment of the imagination by a spectacle of so much grandeur, 
not rules and precepts for production — the keen seuse of tragic 
bcanty, not any tradition of accomplished art. 

The Elizabethan period of our literature was in fact the period 
dnrtng which we derived most froTu the Italian nation. The 
ataJy of tJie Italian langviago went liand in hand with the study 
of Greek and Latin, so that the three together contributed to 
form the English taste. Between us and the ancient world stood 
the genius of Italy aa an interpreter. Nor was this connection 
broken until far on into the reign of Charles II. What Milton 
owed to Italy is clear not only from his Italian sonnets, but also 
from the frequent mention of Dante and Petrareh in his prose 
works, from his allusions to Bolardo and Arioato in the Para- 
diu Lost, and from the hints which he probably derived from 
I'ulei, Tasso, and Andreini. It would, indeed, bo easy throughout 
his works to trace a continuous vein of Italian influence in detail. 
But, more tlian this, Milton*s poetical taste in general seems to 
have been formed and ripened by familiarity with the harmonies 
of the Italian language. In his Tractate on Education addressed 

* Mirloire mrikei! Gavestoii talk u( " ItB.1[an mus^iUEB," At tho Biima time. 
In Itw prologue lo Tamburliine, he shows that he was conscioai of the new 
Md nobler direclioa foUawcil b; the drama in England. 
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to Mr. Hartlib, he recommends that boys shoald be instructed in 
the Italian pronunciation of vowel sounds, in order to give sono- 
rousness and dignity to elocution. This slight indication supplies 
us with a key to the method of melodious structure employed by 
Milton in his blank verse. Those who have carefully studied 
the harmonies of the Paradise Lost know how all-important are 
the assonances of the vowel sounds of o and a in its most mu- 
sical passages. It is just this attention to the liquid and sono- 
rous recurrences of open vowels that we should expect from a 
poet who proposed to assimilate his diction to that of the Ital- 
ians. 

After the age of Milton the connection between Italy and 
England is interrupted. In the seventeenth century Italy herself 
had sunk into comparative stupor, and her literature was trivial. 
France not only swayed the political destinies of Europe, but 
also took the lead in intellectual culture. Consequently our poets 
turned from Italy to France, and the French spirit pervaded Eng- 
lish literature throughout the period of the Restoration and the 
reigns of AVilliam and Queen Anne. Yet during this prolonged 
reaction against the earlier movement of English literature, as 
manifested in Elizabethanism, the influence of Italv was not 
wholly extinct. Dryden's Tales from Boccaccio are no insig- 
nificant contribution to our poetry ; and his Palamon and Ar- 
citCy through Chaucer, returns to the same source. But when, 
at the beginning of this century, the Elizabethan tradition was 
revived, then the Italian influence reappeared more vigorous than 
ever. The metre of Don Juan, first practised by Frere and 
then adopted by Lord Byron, is Pulci's octave stanza ; the man- 
ner is that of Bei-ni, Folengo, and the Abbe Casti, fused and 
heightened by the brilliance of Byron's genius into a new form. 
The subject of Shelley's strongest work of art is Beatrice Cenci. 
Rogers's poem is styled Itali/. Byron's dramas are chiefly 
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Italian, Leigh Hunt repeats the tale of Francescn da Einiini. 
Eeata versifies Boccaccio's Isabella, Passing to contemporary 
poets, Rossctti has acclimatized in English the metres and the 
manner of the earliest Italian lyrists, Swinburne dedicates his 
noblest song to the spirit of liberty in Italy. Even George Eliot 
Bnd Tennyson have each of them turned stories of Boccaccio into 
verse. The best of Mrs. Browning's poems — Casa Gaidi Win- 
ilowt and Aurora Leigh — aro steeped in Italian Ihought and 
Italian imagery, Brow-ning'a longest poem ia a tale of Italian 
crime; hia finest studies in the Men and Womta are portraits 
of Italian character of the Renaissance period. But there is 
more than any mere enumeration of poets and their work can 
set forth in the connection between Italy and Euglaiid. That 
connection, so far as the poetical imagination is concerned, is vi- 

, As poets in the truest sense of the word, we English livo 
and breathe through sympathy with the Italians. The magnetic 
touch which is required to inflame the imagination of the North 
( derived from Italy. Tlie nightingales of English song who 
make our oak and beech copses resonant in spring with purest 
melody are migratory birds who have charged their souls in the 
South with the spirit of beauty, and who return to warble native 
wood-notes in a tongue which is their own. 

What has hitherto been said about the debt of the English 
poets toltaly may seem to imply that our literature can be re- 
garded as, to some extent, a parasite on that of the Italians. 
Against such a conclusion no protest too energetic could bo nt- 
tered. What we have derived directly from the Italian poets 
are, first, some metres, especially the sonnet and the octave stanza, 
though the latter has never taken firm root in England. " Tcrza 
rima," attempted by Shelley, Byron, Morris, and Mrs. Browning, 
has not yet become acclimatized. Blank verse, allhongh origi- 
iwlly remodelled by Surrey upon the verti ictolti of the Italians, 
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liaa departed wiikl; from Italian precedent, first by its decasyl- 
labic stmctiire, wlicroas Italian verso consists of hcndocasyljablcs, 
and, secondly, by its (greater force, plasticity, and freedom. T!ie 
Spenserian stanza, again, is a new and original metre peculiar to 
our literature ; tbougli it is possible that but for the complex 
structures of Italian lyric rerse it might not bnvo been fashioned 
for tbo Fiurie Queane. Lastly, the so-callod heroic couplet is 
native to England ; at any rate, it is in no way related to Italian 
metre. Therefore the only tine Italian exotic adopted without 
modilication into our literature is the sonnet. 

In the next place, we owe to the Italians the subject-matt^ 
of many of our most famous dramas and our moat delightfnl 
talcs in verse. But tbo English treatment of these histories and 
fables has been uniformly independent and original. Comparing 
Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet with Bandello's tale, Webster's 
Dttekess of Malfy with the version given from the Italian ia 
Painter's Palace of Pleatiire, and Chaucer's Knigkfs Tale with 
the Teteide of Boccaccio, we perceive at once that the English 
poets have used their Italian models merely aa outlines to be filled 
in with freedom — as the canvas to he embroidered with a tapes- 
try of vivid groups. Nothing is more manifest than the supe- 
riority of the English genius over the Italian in all dramatic qual- 
ities of intense passion, profound analysis, and living portrayal 
of character in action. The mere rough detml of Shakespeare's 
Othello is to be found in Cinthio's Collection of Novclle ; but 
let an unprejudiced reader peruse the original, and he will bo no 
more deeply afEected by it than by any touching story of treach- 
ery, jealousy, and hapless innocence. The wily subtleties of lago, 
the soldierly frankness of Cas^o, the turbulent and volcanic pas- 
sions of Othello, the charm of Desdemona, and the whole tissua 
of vivid incidents which make Othello one of the most tre- 
mendous extant tragedies of characters in combat, arc Shake- 
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Bpeare'B, and only Shakespeare's. This instance, indeed, enables 
Qs exactly to indicate vhat ths English owed to Italy and what 
was essentially their own. From that Sonthcm land of Circe 
about which they dreamed, and wbicb now and then they visited, 
came to their imaginations a spiritist irring breath of inspiration. 
It was to them the country of marvels, of mysterious crimes, of 
lusnrioua gardens and splendid skies, where love was more paa- 
eionatc and life more picturesque, and hate more bloody and 
treachery more black, than in our Northern climes. Italy was a 
Bpacioua grove of wizardry, which mighty poets, on the quest of 
fanciful adventure, trod with fascinated senses and quickened 
pulses. Bnt the strong brain which converted what they heard 
and read and saw of that charmed land into the stufi of golden 
romance or sable tragedy was their own. 

English literature has been defined a literature of genius. Our 
greatest work in art has Icon achieved not so much by inspira- 
tion, subordinate to sentiments of exquisite good taste or guided 
by observance of classical models, as by audacious sallies of pure 
inventive power. This is true as a judgment of that constellation 
which we call onr drama, of the meteor Byron, of Milton and 
Dryden, who are the Jupiter and the Mara of our poetic system, 
and of the stars which stud our literary firmament under the 
names of Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Chatterton, Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Clough, Blake, Browning, Swinburne, Tennyson. There arc 
only a very few of the English poets, Pope and Gray, for example, 
in whom the free instincts of genius are kept systematically in 
check by the laws of the reflective understanding. Now Italian 
literature is in this respect all unlike our own. It began, indeed, 
with Dante, as a literature pre-eminently of genius ; hut the spirit 
of scholarship assumed the sway as early as the days of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, and after them Italian has been consistently a 
litetaturo of taste. By this I mean that even the greatest Italian 
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poets have sought to render their stylo correct, have endeavored 
to subordinate their inspiration to what they considered the rules 
of sound criticism, and have paid serious attention to their manner 
as independent of the matter they wished to espress. The pas- 
sion for antiquity, so early developed in Italy, delivered the later 
Italian poets hound hand and foot into the hands of Horace, 
Puliziano waa content to reproduce the clnssic authors in a mos^c 
work of exquisite translations. Tasso was essentially a man of 
talent, producing work of chastened beauty by diligent attention 
to the rule and method of his art. Even Ariosto submitted the 
liberty of his swift spirit to canons of prescribed elegance. While 
our English poets have conceived and executed without regard for 
the opinion of the learned and without obedience to the usages 
of langut^e — Shakespeare, for example, producing tr^odies which 
set Aristotle at defiance, and Milton engrafting Latmisms on the 
native idiom — the Italian poeta thought and wrote with the fear 
of Academies before their eyes, and studied before all things to 
maintain the purity of the Tuscan tongue, Tiie consequence is 
that the Italian and English literatures are eminent for very dif- 
ferent excellences. All that is forcible in the dramatic presenta- 
tion of life and character and action, all that is audacious in im- 
agination and capricious in fancy, whatever strength style can 
gain from tbe sallies of original and untrammelled eloquence, 
whatever beauty is derived from spontaneity and native grace, 
belong in abundant richness to the English. On the other hand, 
the Italian poets present ns with masterpieces of correct and 
studied diction, with carefully elaborated machinery, and with a 
style maintained at a uniform level of dignified correctness. The 
weakness of the English proceeds from inequality and estrava- 
gance ; it is the weakness of self-confident vigor, intolerant of 
rule, rejoicing in its own exuberant resources. The weakness of 
the Italian is due to timidity and moderation ; it is the veakncsa 
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that springs not eo macli from a lack of natife atreagtli as from 
the orer-anxious expenditure of strength upon the attainment of 
finish, polish, and correctnesB. lloiice the two nations ha^^e every- 
thiug to learn from one another. Modern Italian poets may seek 
by contact with Shakespeare and Milton to gain a freedom frora 
the trammels imposed upon them by the slavish followers of 
I'ctrarch; while the attentive perusal of Tasso should be recom- 
mended to all English people who have no ready aocosa to the 
masterpieces of Greek and Latin literature. 

Another point of view may bo gained by noticing the predomi- 
nant tone of the two literatures. Whenever English poetry is 
really great, it approximates to the tr^ic and the stately ; whereas 
the Italians are peculiarly felicitous in the smooth and pleasant 
stj'le, whiuU combines pathos with amusement, and which does 
not trespass beyond the region of beauty into the domain of sub- 
limity or terror, Italian poetry is analogous to Italian painting 
and Italian music ; it bathes the soul in a plenitude of charms, 
investing even the most solemn subjects with loveliness, Rem- 
brandt and Albert Dfircr depict the tragedies of the Sacred His- 
tory with n serious and awful reality ; Italian pmntcra, with a few 
rare but illustrious exceptions, Blirink from approaching them from 
any point of view but that of harmonious melancholy. Even so 
the English poets stir the soul to its very depths by their pro- 
found and earnest delineations of the stern and bitter truths of 
the world ; Italian poets environ all things with the golden Iiaze 
of an artistic harmony ; so that the soul is agitated by no pain at 
strife with the persuasions of pure beauty. 
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POPULAR ITALIAN POETRY OF TUB RESAISSANCE. 

The semi-popular poctrj- of the ItallanB in the fifteenth centnry 
formed an important branch of their national literatnre, and flour- 
ished independently of the courtly and scholastie studies which 
gave a special character to tlie golden age of the revival. "While 
the latt«r tended to separate the people from the cultivated classes, 
the former establisbed a new link of connection between them, 
different indeed from that wUcli existed when smitlia and carters 
repented the Canzoni of Uante by heart ia the fourteenth century, 
but still sufficiently real to exercise a weiglity influence over the 
national development. Scholars like Angelo Poliziano, princes 
like Lorenzo de' Medici, men of letters like Feo Belcari and Beni- 
vieni, borrowed from the people forms of poetry wliicli they 
handled witli refined t.iste, and appropriated to the uses of polite 
literature. The most important of those forms, native to the 
people but assimilated by the learned classes, were the Miracle 
Play, or " Sacra Rappresentazione ;" the " Batlato," or lyric to be 
sung while dancing ; the " Canto Camascialeaco," or Carnival 
Chorus ; tbe " Rispetto," or short love-ditty ; the " Lauda," or 
hymn; the "Maggio," or May -song; and the "Madrigale," or 
little part-song. 

At Florence, where even under the despotism of the Medici a 
ehow of republican life still lingered, all classes joined in the 
amusements of carnival and spring-time; and this poetry of the 
dance, the pageant, and the villa flourished side by side with the 
more serious efforts of the humanistic muse. It is not my pur- 
pose in this place to inquire into the origins of each lyrical type, 
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to discass the alterations they mnj have uDdergone at tlic hands 
uf educated versifiers, or to define their several characteristics ; but 
odIj to offer translations of such as seem to me best suited to 
represent the genius of the people and the age. 

In the composition of the poetry in question, Angelo Poliziano 
was indubitably the most successful. This giant of Icnming, who 
filled the lecture-rooms of Florence with students of all nations, 
and whose critical and rhetorical labors marked an epocli in the 
history of scholarship, was by temperament a poet, and a poet of 
the people. Nothing was easier for him than to throw aside 
hia professor's mantle, and to improvise ballate for the g^rls to 
jl sing as they danced their " Carola " upon the Piazza di Santa 

^H Triniti in summer evenings. The peculiarity of this lyric is that 

^H it starts with a couplet, which also serves as refmin, supplying the 

^H rliynie to each succeasire stanza. Tlie stanza itself is identical 

^H with our rime royal, if we count the couplet in the place of the 

^^1 seventh line. The form is in itself so graceful and is so beauti- 

^^M fully treated by PoHziano that I cannot content myself with fewer 

^^M that four of his ballate.* The first is written on the world-old 

^^^ theme of " Gather ye rosebuds n 

I 



e may. 

I went n roaming, miLldetis, one bright Aay, 

In a green gui'ilen in m\-i month of Mn;. 

Tiolcts anil l[Ucs grew on everj side 
Mid the green grasB, and ^oung flowers wonderful, 

Golden tod white and red anJ mure-cyed ; 
Toward wkiub I stretched my bandu, enger tc 
Pleutj' to make my fair curls beautiful, 

To cronn my rippling curls with gailnnUs guy. 

I xront a roaming, maidens, one bright day, 

In ■ gn>cn garden in mid mqnth of May. 

• I need hardlj guard mjai^If ugaiust being supposed l< 
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form of ballala iu question w 



le only one of lu bind in Italy. 
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But when my lap was full of flowers I spied 
Roses at last, roses of every hue ; 

Therefore I ran to pluck their ruddy pride, 
Because their perfume was so sweet and true 
That all ray soul went forth with pleasure new, 

With yearning and desire too soft to say. 

I went a roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 

I gazed and gazed. Hard task it were to tell 

How lovely were the roses in that hour : 
One was but peeping from her verdant shell, 

And some were faded, some were scarce in flower ; 

Then Love said : Go, pluck from the blooming bower 
Those that thou seest ripe upon the spfay. 

I went a roaming, maidens, one bright day. 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 

For when the full rose quits her tender sheath. 

When she is sweetest and most fair to see, 
Then is the time to place her in thy wreath. 

Before her beauty and her freshness flee. 

Gather ye therefore roses with great glee. 
Sweet giris, or ere their perfume pass away. 

I went a roaming, maidens, one bright day. 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 

The next ballata is less simple, but is composed with the same 
intention. It may here be parenthetically mentioned that the 
courtly poet, when he applied himself to this species of composi- 
tion, invented a certain rusticity of incident, scarcely in keeping 
with the spirit of his art. It was in fact a conventional feature 
of this species of verse that the scene should be laid in the coun- 
try, where the burgher, on a visit to his villa, is supposed to meet 
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with a. rustic bcanty wlio captivates Lis eyca and heart. Guldo 
Caviilcanti, in Lia celebrated ballata, " In im boschctto trovai 
pastorella," etruck tbe key-note of tLia music, which, it may be 
reasonably conjectured, was imported into Italy through Provencal 
literature from the pastorals of Northern Franco. Tho lady so 
quaintly imaged by a bird in the following ballata of Poliziano is 
supposed to liave been Monna Ippolita Leoncina of Prato, white- 
throated, golden-haired, and dressed in crimson silk. 

I round nijself one da}> all, all alone, 

For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 

1 (]o not think the world n field coiilrl show 
With berbs of perfume ao surpassing rare ; 

But wben I passed bejond the green bedgerov, 
A thousand flowers around me flourisbed tuir. 
White, pied and crimson, in the summer njr ; 

Among the which I beard a sweet bird's Unc. 

I found myself one Aiy nil, nil alone, 

For pastime in a Geld vitb biussorus strewn. 

Her song it was so tender and no clear 
That alt the world listened with lore ; then I 

With Btealtby feet i-tiptoe drawing near, 
Her golden head and golden winps could spy, 
Her plumes thnt flashed like rubies ncatb tbe akj, 

Her crystsJ beak and tliroiit and bosom's zoue. 

I found myself one day all, all alone, 

For pastime in a field with blessoma strewn. 

Fain would I snare her, smit with mighty lore ; 
But arrow-like she soared, and through the air 

Fled to her nest upon the boughs nboTe ; 
Wherefore to follow her is all my care, 
For haply I might lure her by some snnre 

FOTtb. from tbe woodlaud wild where sbc is flown. 
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I found myself one day all, all alone, 

For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 

Yea, I might spread some net or woven wile ; 

But since of singing she doth take such pleasure, 
Without or other art or other guile 

I seek to win her with a tuneful measure ; 

Therefore in singing spend I all my leisure, 
To make by singing this sweet bird my own. 

I found myself one day all, all alone. 

For pastime in a field with blossoms strewn. 

The same lady is more directly celebrated in the next ballata, 
where Poliziano calls her by her name, Ippolita. I have taken 
the liberty of substituting Myrrha for this somewhat unmanage- 
able word. 

lie who knows not what thing is Paradise, 
Let him look fixedly on Myrrha^s eyes. 

From Myrrha's eyes there flieth, girt with fire. 
An angel of our lord, a laughing boy, 

Who lights in frozen hearts a flaming pyre. 
And with such sweetness doth the soul destroy. 
That while it dies, it murmurs forth its joy : 

Oh blessed am I to dwell in Paradise ! 

lie who knows not what thing is Paradise, 
Let him look fixedly on Myrrha^s eyes. 

From Myrrha's eyes a virtue still doth move. 
So swift and with so fierce and strong a flight. 

That it is like the lightning of high Jove, 
Riving of iron and adamant the might ; 
Nathless the wound doth carry such delight 

That he who suffers dwells in Paradise. 

He who knows not whajt thing is Paradise, 
Let him look fixedly on Myrrha's eyes. 
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From Mjrrha'a eyes n lorclj mesacngpr 

Of joy so grave, bo virtuoua, dotli flee, 
That all prouil aoula arc bouud to beud to hor. 

So awecl her counlenance, it tui'na tiie key 

Of hard huarO locked in cold Bcturitj ; 
Forth Qies tlie prisooed soul to Paradise. 
lie wbo knows not what tiling is Paradise, 
Let him look Gxeill; on Myrrlia's eyea. 
In Uyri'lin'a eyea beauty doth make her throne. 

And sweetly amile and sweetly apeak her mind : 
Sucli grace in her fair eyes a man hath known 

As in the irholu wide world he scarce may find : 

Yet if ahe alar him with a glance too kind, 
He lives again beneath her gazing eyea. 
Ho who knowa not what tiling is Paradise, 
Let him look fixedly on Myrrha'b eyea. 

Tbe fourth ballata acta forth the fiftfienlb-century Italian code 
of Sove, the code of tho Novellu, very different in its avowed 
laxity from the bigh ideal of the IreeentisU poets. 

I ask no pardon if I follow Lore ; 
SIdcc every geotle heart ia thrall tfacrcot 

From those who feci the flrt- 1 feel, what use 

Is there in asking pardon ? These arc ao 
Gentle, kind-hearteil, lender, piteous, 

Thai ihey will have compaaaion, well I know. 

From such as never felt that honeyed woe, 
I flcek no pardon : naught tboy know of Lova 
I ask no pardon if I follow Love ; 
Since every genllc heart is Ihrall llicreof. 
Honor, pure love, and perfect genllenesB, 

Weighed In the scales of equity reSned, 
Are but one thing: beauty la naught or less, 

Placed in a dune of proud and scornful mini]. 
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Who can rebuke me then if I am kind 
So far as honesty comports and Love ? 

I ask no pardon if I follow Love ; 
Since every gentle heart is thrall thereof. 

Let him rebuke me whose hard heart of stone 

Ne'er felt of Love the summer in his vein ! 
I pray to Love that who hath never known 

Love's power may ne'er be blessed with Love's great gain ; 

But he who serves our lord with might and main, 
May dwell forever in the fire of Love ! 

I ask no pardon if I follow Love ; 
Since every gentle heart is thrall thereof. 

Let him rebuke me without cause who will ; 

For if he be not gentle, I fear naught : 
My heart obedient to the same love still 

Hath little heed of light words envy-fraught : 

So long as life remains, it is my thought 
To keep the laws of this so gentle Love. 

I ask no pardon if I follow Love ; 
Since every gentle heart is thrall thereof. 

This ballata is put into a woman's mouth. Another, ascribed 
to Lorenzo de' Medici, expresses the sadness of a man who has 
lost the favor of his lady. It ilhistrates the well-known use of 
the word Slgnore for mistress in Florentine poetry. 

How can I sing light-souled and fancy-free, 
When my loved lord no longer smiles on me ? 

Dances and songs and merry wakes I leave 
To lovers fair, more fortunate and gay ; 

Since to my heart so many sorrows cleave 
That only doleful tears are mine for aye : 
Who hath heart's ease may carol, dance, and play ; 

While I am fain to weep continually. 
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How can I sing light-souled and fancy-free, 
When my loved lord no longer smiles on me ? 

I too had heart's ease once, for so Love willed, 
When my lord loved me with love strong and great ; 

But envious fortune my life's music stilled, 
And turned to sadness all my gleeful state. 
Ah me I Death surely were less desolate 

Than thus to live and love-neglected be ! 

How can I sing light-souled and fancy-free, 
When my loved lord no longer smiles on me? 

One only comfort soothes my heart's despair, 
And mid this sorrow lends my soul some cheer ; 

Unto my lord I ever yielded fair 
Service of faith untainted pure and clear ; 
If then I die thus guiltless, on my bier 

It may be she will shed one tear for me. 

How can I sing light-souled and fancy-free. 
When my loved lord no longer smiles on me ? 

The Florentine Bispetto was written for the most part in octave 
stanzas, detached or continuous. The octave stanza in Italian lit- 
erature was an emphatically popular form ; and it is still largely 
used in many parts of the peninsula for the lyrical expression of 
emotion.* Poliziano did no more than treat it with his own 
facility, sacrificing the unstudied raciness of his popular models 
to literary elegance. 

Here are a few of these detached stanzas, or Rispettl Spiccio- 

iati : 

Upon that day when first I saw thy face, 

I vowed with loyal love to worship thee. 

Move, and I move ; stay, and I keep my place : 

Whate'er thou dost, will I do equally. 



♦ Sec p. 236. 
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In jo; of thine I find most perfect gnice, 
And in thy sadncsa dwells my misciy ; 
Laugh, and 1 laugh ; weep, and I, too, will weep. 
Thus Lave commands, mliose laws 1 loriog keep. 

Kay, be not oTcr-proud of tlij great grace, 
ImAj \ for brief tiinc is thy thief and nine. 

Wliit<! will he turn those goliien curls that luce 
Thj forehead and thj netk %o niarble-6ne. 

Lo I while the flower still flonriaheth apace, 
Fliick it -, for bcfiuly but awhile doth shine. 

Fair is the rose at dnwn; but long ere night 

Her treahnes* fades, ber pride hath ranisbed quita 

Fire, Gre I Hu, water I For my heart's afire I 
Ho, neighbors ! help me, or by God I die t 

See, with his standard, that great lord. Desire I 
He sets my heart nSame : ia rain I cry. 

Too late, alas ! The Dames mount high and higher. 
Alack, good friends I I faint, I fail, I die. 

no ! water, neighbors mine I no more delay I 

My heart's a cinder if jou do but stay. 

Lo, may I prove to Christ a renegade. 
And, dog-like, die in pagan Uarbary ; 

Nor may God's mercy on my soul be laid, 
If ere for aught I shall abandon thee : 

Before all-seeing Ood this prayer be made : 
When I desert thee may death feed on me. 

Now if thy hard heart seom these tows, be sure 

That nithout faith none may abide secure. 

I ask not. Lave, for any other pain 
To make thy cruel foe and mine repent, 

Only tliat thou shouldat yield her to tiie strain 
Of these my arms, alone, for chastisement ; 

Then would I elasp her so with might and maio. 
That she would learn to pity and relent, 
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Xat altrsfa do fierce tempests vex the sea, 
[Cor aln'a}'E clinging clouds otlutid the skj ; 

Cold BDOws belore tie eunbeaniB haste to flee, 
Disclosing Sowers that 'ncath their whiteness lie ; 

The Rointa each one doth wait his da; to see, 
And time mattes nil things change ; su, llierefore, I 

Ween that 'lia wise to wait my turn, and say, 

That wlio subdues kimaeU deserves to sway. 






It will be obscrvod tLat the tone of thos 
sionatG nor elevated. Lore as understood in Florence of the fif- 
teenth century was neither ; nor was Poliziano the man to have 
revived Platonic mysteries or chivalrous enthusiasms, "ttlien the 
octave slanzaa, written with this amorous intention, were strung 
together into a continuous poem, this form of verse took the 
title of Supttlo Cotitintialo, In the collection of Poliziano's 
poems there arc several examples of the long rispetto, careless- 
ly enough composed, as may be gathered from the recurrence of 
the same stanzas ia several poems. All repeat the old arguments, 
the old enticements to a lesa than lawful love. The one whieli 
I have chosen for translation, styled Serenata ovvero Zettera in 
laframboUi, might be selected as an epitome of Florentine con- 
vention in the matter of love-making : 

(hoii of fairest fnirs the drsc nnd queen, 

Uost courleou», kind, and honorable dame. 
Thine ear unto thj servant's singing lean. 

Who loveti thee more than health or wealth or fame ; 
Fur thou his shining planet still hast been. 

And daj and night he calls on tby fair nai 
Unit wishing thee all good the world can gi 
Kext pTBfing in thjr gentle thoughts to live. 
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He humbly prajeth that thou shouldst be kind 
To think upon his pure and perfect faith, 

And that such mercy in thy heart and mind 
Should reign as so much beauty argueth : 

A thousand, thousand hints, or he were blind, 
Of thy great courtesy he reckoneth : 

"Wherefore thy loyal subject now doth sue 

Such guerdon only as shall prove them true. 

He knows himself unmeet for love from thee. 
Unmeet for merely gazing on thine eyes ; 

Seeing thy comely squires so plenteous be. 
That there is none but 'neath thy beauty sighs t 

Yet since thou seek est fame and bravery. 
Nor carcst aught for gauds that others prize, 

And since he strives to honor thee alway, 

He still hath hope to gain thy heart one day. 

Virtue that dwells untold, unknown, unseen. 
Still findeth none to love or value it ; 

Wherefore his faith, that hath so perfect been. 
Not being known, can profit him no whit : 

lie would find pity in thine eyes, I ween. 
If thou shouldst deign to make some proof of it ; 

The rest may flatter, gape, and stand agaze ; 

II im only faith above the crowd doth raise. 

Suppose that he might meet thee once alone. 
Face unto face, without or jealousy. 

Or doubt or fear from false misgiving grown. 
And tell his tale of grievous pain to thee. 

Sure from thy breast he'd draw full many a moan. 
And make thy fair eyes weep right plenteously : 

Yea, if he had but skill his heart to show, 

He scarce could fail to win thee by its woe. 

Now art thou in thy beauty^s blooming hour ; 
Thy youth is yet in pure perfection's prime : 
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Make it thy pride to yield thy fragile flower, 

Or look to find it paled by envious time ; 
For none to stay the flight of years hath power, 

And who culls roses caught by frosty rime ? 
Give therefore to thy lover, give, for they 
Too late repent who act not while they may. 

Time flies ; and lo ! thou let^st it idly fly : 
There is not in the world a thing more dear : 

And if thou wait to see sweet May pass by. 
Where find^st thou roses in the later year ? 

He never can who lets occasion die : 

Now that thou canst, stay not for doubt or fear ; 

But by the forelock take the flying hour. 

Ere change begins and clouds above thee lower. 

Too long 'twixt yea and nay he hath been wrung ; 

Whether he sleep or wake he little knows. 
Or free or in the bands of bondage strung : 

Nay, lady, strike, and let thy lover loose ! 
What joy hast thou to keep a captive hung ? 

Kill him at once, or cut the cruel noose : 
No more, I prithee, stay ; but take thy part : 
Either relax the bow or speed the dait. 

Thou feedest him on words and windiness. 
On smiles and signs and bladders light as air ; 

Saying thou fain wouldst comfort his distress, 
But dar*st not, canst not : nay, dear lady fair. 

All things are possible beneath the stress 
Of will that flames above the souPs despair ! 

Dally no longer : up, set to thy hand ; 

Or see his love unclothed and naked stand. 

For he hath sworn, and by this oath will bide, 
E^en though his life be lost in the endeavor. 

To leave no way nor art nor wile untried 
Until he pluck the fruit he sighs for ever : 

9 
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And, though he still would spare thy honest pride. 
The knot that binds him he must loose or sever ; 
Thou, too, lady, shouldst make sharp thy knife, 
If thou art fain to end this amorous strife. 

Lo ! if thou lingerest still in dubious dread. 
Lest thou shouldst lose fair fame of Iionesty, 

Ilere hast thou need of wile and warihcad. 
To test thy lover*s strength in screening thee ; 

Indulge him, if thou find him well bestead, 
Knowing that smothered love flames outwardly : 

Therefore, seek means, search out some privy way ; 

Keep not the steed too long at idle play. 

Or if thou heedest what those friars teach, 
I cannot fail, lady, to call thee fool : 

Well may they blame our private sins and preach ; 
But ill their acts match with their spoken rule ; 

The same pitch clings to all men, one and each. 
There, I have spoken : set the world to school ! 

With this true proverb, too, be well acquainted : 

The devirs ne^er so black as he is painted. 

Nor did our good Lord give such grace to thee 
That thou shouldst keep it buried in thy breast, 

But to reward thy servant's constancy, 
Whose love and loyal faith thou hast repressed : 

Think it no sin to be some trifle free. 
Because thou livest at a lord's behest ; 

For if he take enough to feed his fill, 

To cast the rest away were surely ill. 

They find most favor in the sight of Heaven 
Who to the poor and hungry are most kind ; 

A hundred-fold shall thus to thee be given 
By Grod, who loves the free and generous mind ; 

Thrice strike thy breast, with pure contrition riven, 
Crying, I sinned ; my sin hath made mc blind ! — 
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He wants not much : enough if he be able 
To pick up crumbs that fall beneath thy table. 

Wherefore, lady, break the ice at length ; 

Make thou, too, trial of lovers fruits and flowers : 
When in thine arms thou feePst thy lover's strength, 

Thou wilt repent of all these wasted hours : 
Husbands, they know not love, its breadth and length. 

Seeing their hearts are not on fire like ours : 
Things longed for give most pleasure ; this I tell thee ; 
If still thou doubtest let the proof compel thee. 

What I have spoken is pure gospel sooth ; 

I have told all my mind, withholding naught : 
And well, I ween, thou canst unhusk the truth. 

And through the riddle read the hidden thought : 
Perchance if Heaven still smile upon my youth. 

Some good effect for me may yet be wrought : 
Then fare thee well ; too many words offend : 
She who is wise is quick to comprehend. 

The levity of these love-declarations and the fluency of their 
vows show them to be " false as dicers' oaths," mere verses of 
the moment, made to please a facile mistress. One long poem, 
which cannot be styled a rispetto, but is rather a canzone of the 
legitimate type, stands out with distinctness from the rest of 
Poliziano's love-verses. It was written by him for Giuliano de' 
Medici, in praise of the fair Simonetta. The following version 
attempts to repeat its metrical effects in some measure : 

My task it is, since thus Love wills, who strains 

And forces all the world beneath his sway, 

In lowly verse to say 
The great delight that in my bosom reigns. 
For if, perchance, I took but little pains 

To tell some part of all the joy I find, 

I might be deemM unkind 
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By one who knew my heart*a deep happiness. 
He feels but little bliss who hides his bliss ; 

Small joy hath he whose joy is never sung ; 

And he who curbs his tongue 
Through cowardice knows but of love the name. 
Wherefore, to succor and augment the fame 

Of that pure, virtuous, wise, and lovely May, 

Who like the star of day 
Shines mid the stars, or like the rising sun, 
Forth from my burning heart the words shall run. 

Far, far be envy, far be jealous fear. 

With discord dark and drear. 
And all the choir that is of love the foe. — 
The season had returned when soft winds blow, 

The season friendly to young lovers coy. 

Which bids them clothe their joy 
In divers garbs and many a masked disguise. 
Then I to track the game *neath April skies 

Went forth in raiment strange apparelled, 

And by kind fate was led 
Unto the spot where stayed my souPs desire. 
The beauteous nymph who feeds my soul with fire, 

I found in gentle, pure, and prudent mood. 

In graceful attitude, 
Loving and courteous, holy, wise, benign. 
So sweet, so tender was her face divine. 

So gladsome, that in those celestial eyes 

Shone perfect paradise. 
Yea, all the good that we poor mortals crave. 
Around her was a band so nobly brave 

Of beauteous dames, that, as I gazed at these, 

Methought heaven^s goddesses 
That day for once had deigned to visit earth. 
But she who gives my soul sorrow and mirth 

Seemed Pallas in her gait, and in her face 

Venus ; for every grace 
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And beauty of the world in her combined. 
Merely to think, far more to tell my mind, 

Of that most wondrous sight confoundcth me ; 

For mid the maidens she 
Wlio most resembled her was found most rare. 
Call ye another first among the fair; 

Not first, but sole before my lady set : 

Lily and violet 
And all the flowers below the rose must bow. 
Down from her royal head and lustrous brow 

The golden curls fell sportively unpent, 

While through the choir she went 
With feet well lessoned to the rhythmic sound. 
Her eyes, though scarcely raised above the ground, 

Sent me by stealth a ray divinely fair ; 

But still her jealous hair 
Broke the bright beam, and veiled her from my gaze. 
She, bom and nursed in heaven for angels' praise. 

No sooner saw this wrong, than back she drew, 

With hand of purest hue, 
Her truant curls with kind and gentle mien. 
Then from her eyes a soul so fiery keen. 

So sweet a soul of love she cast on mine, 

That scarce can I divine 
How then I *scaped from burning utterly. 
These are the first fair signs of love to be. 

That bound my heart with adamant, and these 

The matchless courtesies 
Which, dreamlike, still before mine eyes must hover. 
This is the honeyed food she gave her lover. 

To make him, so it pleased her, half divine ; 

Nectar is not so fine. 
Nor ambrosy, the fabled feast of Jove. 
Then, yielding proofs more clear and strong of love. 

As though to show the faith within her heart, 

She moved, with subtle art, 
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Her feet accordant to the amorous air. 
But while I gaze and pray to God that ne^er 

Might cease that happy dance angelical, 

0, harsh, unkind recall ! 
Back to the banquet was she beckon^ J. 
She, with her face at first with pallor spread, 

Then tinted with a blush of coral dye, 

** The ball is best !" did cry. 
Gentle in tone and smiling as she spake. 
But from her eyes celestial forth did break 

Favor at parting ; and I well could see 

Young love confusedly 
Enclosed within the furtive fervent gaze, 
Ueating his arrows at their beauteous rays, 

For war with Pallas and with Dian cold. 

Fairer than mortal mould. 
She moved majestic with celestial gait ; 
And with her hand her robe in royal state 

Raised, as she went with pride ineffable. 

Of me I cannot tell, 
Whether alive or dead I there was left. 
Nay, dead, methinks ! since I of thee was reft, 

Light of my life ! and yet, perchance, alive — 

Such virtue to revive 
My lingering soul possessed thy beauteous face. 
But if that powerful charm of thy great grace 

Could then thy loyal lover so sustain. 

Why comes there not again 
More often or more soon the sweet delight ? 
Twice hath the wandering moon with borrowed light 

Stored from her brother*s rays her crescent horn, 

Xor yet hath fortune borne 
Me on the way to so much bliss again. 
Earth smiles anew ; fair spring renews her reign : 

The grass and every shrub once more is green ; 

The amorous birds begin, 
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From winter loosed, to fill the field with song. 
See how in loving pairs the cattle throng ; 

The bullf the ram, their amorous jousts enjoy : 

Thou maiden, I a boy, 
Shall we prove traitors to love's law for aye ? 
Shall we these years that are so fair let fly ? 

Wilt thou not put thy flower of youth to use ? 

Or with thy beauty choose 
To make him blest who loves thee best of all ? 
Haply I am some hind who guards the stall, 

Or of vile lineage, or with years outworn, 

Poor, or a cripple born, 
Or faint of spirit that you spurn me so ? 
Nay, but my race is noble and doth grow 

With honor to our land, with pomp and power ; 

My youth is yet in flower, 
And it may chance some maiden sighs for me. 
My lot it is to deal right royally 

With all the goods that fortune spreads around, 

For still they more abound. 
Shaken from her full lap, the more I waste. 
My strength is such as whoso tries shall taste ; 

Circled with friends, with favors crowned am I : 

Yet though I rank so high 
Among the blest, as men may reckon bliss, 
Still without thee, my hope, my happiness, 

It seems a sad and bitter thing to live ! 

Then stint me not, but give 
That joy which holds all joys enclosed in one. 
Let me pluck fruits at last, not flowers alone ! 

With iriuch that is frigid, artificial, and tedious in this old- 
fashioned love-song, there is a curious monotony of sweetness 
which commends it to our ears ; and he who reads it may re- 
member the profile portrait of Simonetta from the hand of Piero 
della Francesca in the Pitti Palace at Florence. 
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It is worth comparing Poliziano's treatment of popular or semi- 
popular verse -forms with his imitations of Petrarch's manner. 
For this purpose I have chosen a canzone^ clearly written in com- 
petition with the celebrated " Chiare, fresche e dolci acque," of 
Laura's lover. While closely modelled upon Petrarch's form and 
similar in motive, this canzone preserves Poliziano's special quali- 
ties of fluency and emptiness of content. 

Hills, valleys, caves, and fells. 

With flowers and leaves and herbage spread ; 

Green meadows ; shadowy groves where light is low ; 

Lawns watered with the rills 

That cruel Love hath made me shed, 

Cast from these cloudy eyes so dark with woe ; 

Thou stream that still dost know 

What fell pangs pierce my heart. 

So dost thou murmur back my moan ; 

Lone bird that chantest tone for tone. 

While in our descant drear Love sings his part ; 

Nymphs, woodland wanderers, wind, and air ; 

List to the sound outpoured from my despair ! 
Seven times and once more seven 

The roseate dawn her beauteous brow 

Enwreathcd with orient jewels hath displayed ; 

Cynthia once more in heaven 

Hath orbed her horns with silver now ; 

While in sea-waves her brother's light was laid ; 

Since this high mountain glade 

Felt the white footstep fall 

Of that proud lady who to spring 

Converts whatever woodland thing 

She may overshadow, touch, or heed at all. 

Here bloom the flowers, the grasses spring 

From her bright eyes, and drink what mine must bring. 
Yea, nourished with my tears 

Is every little leaf I see. 
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And the stream rolls therewith a prouder wave. 

Ah me ! through what long years 

Will she withhold her face from me, 

Which stills the stormy skies howe'er they rave ? 

Speak ! or in grove or cave 

If one hath seen her stray, 

Plucking amid those grasses green 

Wreaths for her royal brows serene, 

Flowers white and blue and red and golden gay ! 

Nay, prithee, speak, if pity dwell 

Among these woods, within this leafy dell ! 
Love ! *twas here we saw. 

Beneath the new-fledged leaves that spring 

From this old beech, her fair form lowly laid : — 

The thought renews my awe ! 

now sweetly did her tresses fling 

Waves of wreathed gold unto the winds that strayed 1 

Fire, frost within me played. 

While I beheld the bloom 

Of laughing flowers — day of bliss ! — 

Around those tresses meet and kiss, 

And roses in her lap of Love the home ! 

Her grace, her port divinely fair. 

Describe it. Love ! myself I do not dare. 
In mute intent surprise 

I gazed, as when a hind is seen 

To dote upon its image in a rill ; 

Drinking those love-lit eyes. 

Those hands, that face, those words serene. 

That song which with delight the heaven did fill. 

That smile which thralls me still, 

Which mclteth stones unkind. 

Which in this woodland wilderness 

Tames every beast and stills the stress 

Of hurrying waters. Would that I could find 

Her footprints upon field or grove ! 

I should not then be envious of Jove. 
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Thou cool stream rippling by, 

Where oft it pleased her to dip 

Her naked foot, how blest art thou ! 

Ye branching trees on high, 

That spread your gnarled roots on the lip 

Of yonder hanging rock to drink heaven^s dew I 

She often leaned on you. 

She who is my life's bliss ! 

Thou ancient beech with moss overgrown, 

How do I envy thee thy throne, 

Found worthy to receive such happiness I 

Ye winds, how blissful must ye be. 

Since ye have borne to heaven her harmony I 
The winds that music bore, 

And wafted it to God on high, 

That Paradise might have the joy thereof. 

Flowers here she plucked, and wore 

Wild roses from the thorn hard by : 

This air she lightened with her look of love : 

This running stream above. 

She bent her face ! — ^Ah me ! 

Where am I ? What sweet makes me swoon ? 

What calm is in the kiss of noon ? 

Who brought me here ? Who speaks ? What melody ? 

Whence came pure peace into my soul ? 

What joy hath rapt me from my own control ? 

Poliziano's refrain is always : " Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may. It is spring-time now and youth. Winter and old age are 
coming!" A Maggio^ or May -day song, describing the games, 
dances, and jousting - matches of the Florentine lads upon the 
morning of the first of May, expresses this facile philosophy of 
life with a quaintness that recalls Ilerrick, It will be noticed 
that the Maggio is built, so far as rhymes go, on the same system 
as Poliziano's ballata. It has considerable historical interest, for 
the opening couplet is said to be Guido Cavalcanti's, while the 
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whcle poem is claimed by Roscoe for Lorenzo do' Medici, and by 
Carducci with better reason for Poliziano. 

"Welcome in the May 

And the woodland garland gay ! 

Welcome in the jocund spring 

Which bids all men lovers be ! 
Maidens, up with carolling, 

With your sweethearts stout and free, 

With roses and with blossoms ye 
Who deck yourselves this first of May I 

Up and forth into the pure 

Meadows, mid the trees and flowers I 
Every beauty is secure 

With so many bachelors : 

Beasts and birds amid the bowers 
Burn with love this first of May. 

Maidens, who are young and fair. 

Be not harsh, I counsel you ; 
For your youth cannot repair 

Her prime of spring, as meadows do : 

None be proud, but all be true 
To men who love, this first of May. 

Dance and carol every one 

Of our band so bright and gay ! 
See your sweethearts how they run 

Through the jousts for you to-day I 

She who saith her lover nay 
Will deflour the sweets of May. 

Lads in love take sword and shield 

To make pretty girls their prize : 
Yield ye, merry maidens, yield 

To your lovers' vows and sighs ; 

Give his heart back ere it dies : 
Wage not war this first of May. 



I 
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He who steals another^s heart, 

Let him give his own heart, too : 
Who*8 the robber ? Tis the smart 

Little cherub Cupid, who 

Homage comes to pay with you, 
Damsels, to the first of May. 

Love comes smiling ; round his head 

Lilies white and roses meet : 
'Tis for you his flight is sped. 

Fair one, haste our king to greet : 

Who will fling him blossoms sweet 
Soonest on this first of May ? 

Welcome, stranger ! welcome, king ! 
Love, what hast thou to command ? 

Tliat each girl with wreaths should ring 
Her lover*s hair with loving hand, 
That girls small and great should band 

In Love's ranks this first of May. 

The Canto Camascialesco, for the final development, if not for 
the invention, of which all credit must be given to Lorenzo de' 
Medici, does not greatly differ from the Maggio in structure. It 
admitted, however, of great varieties, and was generally more com- 
plex in its interweaving of rhymes. Yet the essential principle of 
an exordium which should also serve for a refrain was rarely, if 
ever, departed from. Two specimens of the Carnival Song will 
serve to bring into close contrast tw^o very different aspects of 
Florentine history. The earlier was composed by Lorenzo de' 
Medici at the height of his power and in the summer of Italian 
independence. It was sung by masquers attired in classical cos- 
tume, to represent Bacchus and his crew. 

Fair is youth and void of sorrow ; 

But it hourly flies away. — 

Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Naught ye know about to-morrow. 
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This is Bacchus and the bright 

Ariadne, lovers true ! 
They, in flying time's despite, 

Each with each find pleasure new ; 
These their Nymphs, and all their crew 

Keep perpetual holiday. — 

Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Naught ye know about to-morrow. 

These blithe Satyrs, wanton-eyed. 

Of the Nymphs are paramours ; 
Through the caves and forests wide 

They have snared them mid the flowers ; 
Warmed with Bacchus, in his bowers, 

Now they dance and leap alway. — 

Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Naught ye know about to-morrow. 

These fair Nymphs, they are not loath 

To entice their lovers' wiles. 
None but thankless folk and rough 

Can resist when Love beguiles. 
Now enlaced, with wreathed smiles, 

All together dance and play. — 

Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Naught ye know about to-morrow. 

See this load behind them plodding 

On the ass ! Silcnus he. 
Old and drunken, merry, nodding, 

Full of years and jollity ; 
Though he goes so swayingly. 

Yet he laughs and quaffs alway. — 

Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Naught ye know about to-morrow. 

Midas treads a wearier measure : 

All he touches turns to gold : 
If there be no taste of pleasure, 

What's the use of wealth untold ? 
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What*s the joy his fingers hold, 

When he*8 forced to thirst for aye ? — 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 

Naught ye know about to-morrow. 

Listen well to what we>e saying ; 

Of to-morrow have no care ! 
Young and old together playing, 

Boys and girls, be blithe as air ! 
Every sorry thought forswear ! 

Keep perpetual holiday. — 

Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ; 
Naught ye know about to-morrow. 

Ladies and gay lovers young ! 

Long live Bacchus, Hve Desire ! 
Dance and play ; let songs be sung ; 

Let sweet love your bosoms fire ; 
In the future come what mav ! — 
Youths and maids, enjoy to-day ! 
Naught ye know about to-morrow. 

Fair is youth and void of sorrow ; 
But it hourly flies away. 

The next, composed by Antonio Alamanni, after Lorenzo's death 
and the ominous passage of Charles VIII., was sung by maskers 
habited as skeletons. The car they rode on was a Car of Death 
designed by Piero di Cosimo, and their music was purposely 
gloomy. If in the jovial days of the Medici the streets of Flor- 
ence had rung to the thoughtless refrain, "Naught ye know about 
to-morrow," they now re-echoed with a cry of " Penitence ;" for 
times had strangely altered, and the heedless past had brought 
forth a doleful present. The last stanza of Alamanni's chorus is 
a somewhat clumsy attempt to adapt the too real moral of his 
subject to the customary mood of the Carnival. 
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Sorrow, tears, and penitence 
Are our doom of pain for aje : 
This dead concourse riding by 
Hath no cry but Penitence ! 

E*en as you are, once were we : 
You shall be as now we are : 
We are dead men, as you see : 
We shall see you dead men, where 
Naught avails to take great care, 
After sins, of penitence. 

We too in the Carnival 
Sang our love-songs through the town ; 
Thus from sin to sin we all 
Headlong, heedless, tumbled down — 
Now we cry, the world around, 
Penitence ! oh, penitence I 

Senseless, blind, and stubborn fools I 
Time steals all things as he rides : 
Honors, glories, states, and schools, 
Pass away, and naught abides ; 
Till the tomb our carcass hides, 
And compels this penitence. 

This sharp scythe you see us bear. 
Brings the world at length to woe : 
But from life to life we fare ; 
And that life is joy or woe : 
All heaven's bliss on him doth flow 
Who on earth docs penitence. 

Living here, we all must die ; 
Dying, every soul shall live : 
For the King of kings on high 
This fixed ordinance doth give : 
Lo, you all are fugitive I 
Penitence ! Cry Penitence I 
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Torment great aud grieyous dole 
Ilath the thankless heart mid you : 
But the man of piteous soul 
Finds much honor in our crew : 
Love for loving is the due 
That prevents this penitence. 

Sorrow, tears, and penitence 
Are our doom of pain for aye : 
This dead concourse riding by 
Hath no cry but Penitence ! 

One song for dancing, composed less upon the type of the bal- 
lata than on that of the carnival song, may here be introduced, 
not only in illustration of the varied forms assumed by this style 
of poetry, but also because it is highly characteristic of Tuscan 
town-life. Tliis poem in the vulgar style has been ascribed to 
Lorenzo de' Medici, but probably without due reason. It de- 
scribes the manners and customs of female street gossips. 

Since you beg with such a grace, 
How can I refuse a song, 
Wholesome, honest, void of wrong, 
On the follies of the place ? 



Courteously on you I call ; 

Listen well to what I sing : 
For my roundelay to all 
May perchance instruction bring, 
And of life good lessoning. — 
When in company you meet. 
Or sit spinning, all the street 
Clamors like a market-place. 

Thirty of you there may be ; 

Twenty-nine are sure to buzz. 
And the single silent she 
Racks her brains about her coz: 
Mrs. Buzz and Mrs. Huz';. 
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Mind your work, my ditty saith ; 
Do not gossip till your breath 
Fails and leaves you black of face I 

Governments go out and in : 

You the truth must needs discover. 

Is a girl about to win 

A brave husband in her lover ? 

Straight you set to talk him over : 

"Is he wealthy ?" " Does his coat 

Fit ?" " And has he got a vote ?" 

" Who's his father ?" " What's his race ?'» 

Out of window one head pokes ; 
Twenty others do the same : 
Chatter, clatter ! creaks and croaks ! 
All the year the same old game ! 
" See my spinning !" cries one dame, 
" Five long ells of cloth, I trow !" 
Cries another, " Mine must go. 
Drat it, to the bleaching base !'* 

" Devil take the fowl !'* says one : 

" Mine are all bewitched, I guess ; 
Cocks and hens with vermin run, 
Mangy, filthy, fcatherless." 
Says another : *' I confess 
Every hair I drop I keep- 
Plague upon it, in a heap 
Falling off to my disgrace !" 

If vou see a fellow walk 

Up or down the street and back. 

How you nod and wink and talk, 

Hurry-skurry, cluck and clack ! 

" What, I wonder, does he lack 

Here about ?'* " There's something wrong !** 

Till the poor man's made a song 

For the female populace. 

10 
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It were well you gave no thought 
To such idle companj ; 
Shun these gossips, care for naught 
But the business that you ply. 
You who chatter, you who cry, 
Ilecd my words ; be wise, I pray : 
Fewer, shorter stories say : 
Bide at home, and mind your place. 

Since you beg with such a grace, 
How can I refuse a song. 
Wholesome, honest, void of wrong. 
On the follies of the place ? 

The madrigale, intended to be sung in parts, was another species 
of popular poetry cultivated by the gi'eatest of Italian writers. 
Without seeking examples from such men as Petrarch, Michael 
Angelo, or Tasso, who used it as a purely literary form, I will 
content myself with a few madrigals by anonymous composers, 
more truly popular in style, and more immediately intended for 
music* The similarity both of manner and matter, between 
these little poems and the ballate, is obvious. There is the same 
affectation of rusticity in both. 

Cogliendo per nn prato. 

Plucking white lilies in a field I saw 

Fair women, laden with young Love's delight : 

Some sang, some danced ; but all were fresh and bright. 

Then by the margin of a fount they leaned. 
And of those flowers made garlands for their hair — 
Wreaths for their golden tresses quaint and rare. 

Forth from the field I passed, and gazed upon 

Their loveliness, and lost my heart to one. 



* The originals will be found in Carducci's Studi Letteran, p. 2*73 ct seq. I 
have preserved their rh}Tning structure. 
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Tofflie7ido Vuna aiW alira. 

One from the other borrowing leaves and flowers, 

I saw fair maidens 'neath the summer trees, 

Weaving bright garlands with low love-ditties. 
Mid that sweet sisterhood the loveliest 

Turned her soft eyes to me, and whispered, " Take I" 

Love-lost I stood, and not a word I spake. 
My heart she read, and her fair garland gave ; 
Therefore I am her servant to the grave. 

Appress' un fiume cJdaro, 

Hard by a crystal stream 

Girls and maids were dancing round 

A lilac with fair blossoms crowned. 
Mid these I spied out one 

So tender-sweet, so love-laden. 

She stole my heart with singing then : 
Love in her face so lovely-kind 
And eyes and hands my soul did bind. 

Di riva in Hva, 

From lawn to lea Love led me down the valley, 

Seeking my hawk, where ^neath a pleasant hill 

I spied fair maidens bathing in a rilL 
Lina was there all loveliness excelling ; 

The pleasure of her beauty made me sad. 

And yet at sight of her my soul was glad. 
Downward I cast mine eyes with modest seeming. 

And all atrcmble from the fountain fled : 

For each was naked as her maidenhead. 
Thence singing fared I through a flowery plain, 
Where by-and-by I found my hawk again ! 

Nel chiaro fiume, 
Down a fair streamlet crystal-clear and pleasant 
I went a fishing all alone one day, 
And spied three maidens bathing there at play. 
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of love tlipy told escli other honored ilorlea, 

While with nhitc IirihIk tlioy smole the llream, to wcl 
Thtnr auubri);tit hair in the pure rivulet 

Gazing I crouched among thivk flowering leafage, 
Till one who spied a riutllng branch on bigh, 
Turned to her eomradeB with a sudden ert', 

And "Go! K«j, pritliee go 1" she called to me: 

"To stuv were snrelj but seani courtenj." 

Qiid loir che mitiTca. 
The Bun which makes a lily bloom, 

I,eiins down at litncfl on her to gaze — 

Fairer, be deeme, than hU fair nja : 
Then, baring looked a little while, 

He (uniB anil telln the sainta in blisB 

How marvellous her beaut; is. 
Thus up in heftveo with flnti: and string 
Tb; loveUne9« the uugtls siug, 

Di novo I giailC. 
Lo \ here linth come un erratit knight 

On n barbed charger clothed in mail : 

His arcbera scatter iron hail. 
At bi'ov and breast his mace he aims ; 

Who therefore bath not arms of proof, 

Let him live looked by door and roof; 
Until Dame Summer on a day 
That grisly knight return to slay. 



Poliziano's treatment of the octavo stanza for Kispetti w 
paratively popular. But in his poem of La Gimtra, written to 
commemorate the victory of Giuliano de' Medici in a touniament 
and to celebrate his mistress, he gitve a new. and richer form to 
the metre which Boccaccio had already used for epic verse. The 
alight and nnintcresting framework of this poent, wliieh opened 
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a now splicro for Italian literature, and prepared tbe wny for Ari- 
osto'a golden cantos, might be compared to one of those wii'c- 
baskcta wliich children steep in alnm-watcr and incrust with crys- 
tals, sparkling, artificial, beautiful with colors not their own. The 
mind of Foliziano held, as it were, in solution all the images and 
thoughts of antiquity, all the riches of his native literature. In that 
vast reservoir of poems and mythologies and phrases, so patiently 
accumulated, so tenaciously preserved, so thoroughly assimilated, 
he plunged the trivial subject he had chosen, and trininpiiantl}- 
presented to the world the gpolia opima of scholarship and taste. 
What mattered it that the theme was slight 3 The art was perfect, 
the result splendid. One canto of one hundred and twenty-five 
fitanais describes the youth of Giuliano, who sought to pass his life 
among the woods, a hunter dead to love, but who was doomed to 
be ensnared by Cupid. The chase, the beauty of Simonctta, the 
palace of Venus, these are the three subjects of a book as long as 
the first Iliad. The second canto begins with dreams and proph- 
ecies of glory to be won by Giuliano in tbe tournament. But it 
stops abruptly. The tragic catastrophe of the Pazzi Conjuration 
cut short Poli^iiano'a panegyric by the murder of his hero. Mean- 
while the poet had achieved his purpose. His tona presented to 
Italy a model of style, a piece of written art adequate to the 
great painting of the Benaissancc period, a double star of poetry 
which blended the splendors of the ancient and the modern world. 
To render into worthy English the harmonies of I'oliziaiio is a 
difficult task. Vet this- must bo attempted if an English reader 
is to gain any notion of the scope and substance of the Italian 
poet's art. In the firat part of the poem wc arc placed, as it 
were, at the mid point between the Hippolylm of Euripides and 
Shakespeare's Vtnua^and Adonis. The cold hunter Giuliano is to 
see Simonctta, and, seeing, ia to love her. Tliis is how he first 
discovers the tnumplant beauty : 
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AThite is the maid, and white the robe around her, 
With buds and roses and thin grasses pied ; 

Enwrcath^d folds of golden tresses crowned her, 
Shadowing her forehead fair urith modest pride : 

The wild wood smiled ; the thicket where he found her, 
To ease his anguish, bloomed on every side : 

Serene she sits, with gesture queenly mild. 

And with her brow tempers the tempests wild.* 

After three stanzas of this sort, in which the poet's style is more 
apparent than the object he describes, occurs this charming picture : 

Reclined he found her on the swarded grass 
In jocund mood ; and garlands she had made 

Of every flower that in the meadow was. 
Or on her robe of many hues displayed ; 

But when she saw the youth before her pass. 
Raising her timid head awhile she stayed ; 

Then with her white hand gathered up her dress. 

And stood, lap-f uU of flowers, in loveliness. 

Then through the dewy field with footstep slow 

The lingering maid began to take her way. 
Leaving her lover in great fear and woe, 

For now he longs for naught but her alway : 
The wretch, who cannot bear that she should go, 

Strives with a whispered prayer her feet to stay ; 
And thus at last, all trembling, all afire. 
In humble wise he breathes his souPs desire : 

" Wlioe'cr thou art, maid among maidens queen, 
Goddess, or nymph — nay, goddess seems most clear — 

If goddess, sure miy Dian I have seen ; 
If mortal, let thy proper self appear ! 

Beyond terrestrial beauty is thy mien ; 
I have no merit that I should be here ! 

What grace of heaven, what lucky star benign 

Yields me the sight of beauty so divine?" 

* Stanza 43. All references are made to Carducci's excellent edition, Le 
SiamCy V Orfeo e le Rime di Messer Angelo Ambi'Offitii Polmano, Firenze, G. 
Barbara, 1863. 
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A conversation ensues, after wliich CJiniiano departs utterly 
lovesick, and Cupid takes wing exultingly for Cyprus, where his 
inother'a palace stands. In the following pictnro of the bonse of 
Venns, who shall say how much of Ariosto's Alcina and Tasso'a 
Armida is contained ! Cupid arrives, and the family of Love 
is filled with joy at Giiiliano'a conquest. From the plan of the 
poem it ia clear that its beauties are chiefly those of detail. They 
are, however, very great. How perfect, for example, ia the rich- 
noaa comliined with delicacy of the following description of a 
country life: 



How fur Ti 



Book L StnnaiB tT- 
BBfe iC [s, Low far rr 






To cliasc tbc flying ifeer along tho lea \ 
Tliivugh ancient woods to track their hiilden liiir, 

Fur from tho town, with long^drawu subtlety : 
To B<an the vale^ the hills, the limpid air, 

The gross and flowers, cli^ar ice, and streams so 
To bmr the birds wake from tbeic winter trance. 
The wind-stirred leaves and m 



IIow sweet it were to watch the voung gosta hung 

From loppUng crags, cropping the tender sboot. 
While in thick p1eaeh£d shade the shepherd sung 

His uncouth rural lay uud woke bis flute ; 
To mark, mid dewy grass, red apples flung. 

Anil every bough thick set with ripening fruit. 
The butting nuns, kinc lowing o'er the lea, 
And cornfields waring like the windjr sea. 
Lo ! how the niggcil master of tho herd 

Before his flock unbars the wallleil cole ; 
Then with his rod and man^ s rustle word 

He rules their going: or 'tis sweet to nolo 
The delvcr, when Ins toothed rako hath stirred 

The stubborn clod, his hoe tho glebe bath smote ; 
Barefoot the country girl, with loosened zone, 
Spins, while she keeps her geese 'neath yonder stone, 
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After stich happy wise, In ancient jcars, 

Dircll the ulii natiuna in llic ngc of golJ ; 
Sor Uail the fount been siirred of niotliere' tears 

For Kona in war's fell labor starlc and cold ; 
K'or trusted tbcy to sliipa tlie wild wind Et«ec«, 

Nor vet hud oxen groaning ploughed the woM ; 
Their houHGS wero huge oalca, wliose truuiia hud etore 
Of liauef , and wliose boughs thick ncanis bore. 

Kor ^et, in thnt gUid time, the nccumid thirst 

Of cruol gold had fullen ou thia fair earth : 
Juyoua in hUcrty they hrud at firat ; 

Unplouglied the ficlda aent forth their teeming birth ; 
Till fortune, eDviouB of euch eoncorJ, buret 

The bond of law, and pity banned and worth ; 
Within their breasts sprang luxury and that rago 
Which iDcu call love iu our dej^neratc age. 

We need not be reminded that these atanKus are almonta cento 
from 'X'it^il, llesiod, and Ovid. The merits of the translator, 
adapter, and combiner, who knew so well how to cull their bean- 
ties and adorn thorn with a perfect dress of modern diction, 
arc so eminent that we cannot deny Lira the title of a great 
poet. It is always in picture -painting more than in dramatic 
presentation that Poliziano excels, Ilcro is a bass-relief of Ve- 
nus rising from the ocean foam : 

Slnniaa 99-107. 
Ill Thetis' lap, upon the vexed .lEgean, 

The seed dcific from Olympus sown, 
fienoath dim stars and ejcltng empyrean 

Drifts hke whito foam across the salt waves blown; 
Thence, born at Inst by movenifinta hyineiican, 

Rises a maid more fair than man bath known ; 
Cpon her shell the wanton breezes waft her ; 
She neara the shore, while hearea looks down with laughter. 
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Seeing ihe can-eJ work jou would cry tlinl riuii 
Were ebett aniJ Ben, and real tbe winds that blow ; 

The lightoing of the goddess' ejes you feet. 
The Buiiliiig heaveiiB, the elemental glovr : 

WhIte-TCBted Bourn across the ajiiooth sands steal. 
With looacoed curls tlinC (o the brcer^a flaw ; 

Like, jet unlike, are oil their bcauteoua faeee, 

E'cu a£ beStB u ulioir of slater Giaccs. 

Well might JOU snoar that on tiiose waves wei'e liJing 
The goddess with her right haiid on her hair, 

And with the other the sweet apple hiding ; 
And that beneath ber feet, divinely fair, 

Fresh flowers spraug forth, the barren saods dividing; 
Then that, with glnd smiles and entieemenls rare, 

The three nytophs raunJ their queen, embosoming her, 

Threw the sUrred mantle soft ai 



The ODe, with hands abore her head tipraiscd, 

Upon her dewy tresses fits a wreath, 
With niddj gold and orient gems emblazed -, 

The seeond hangs pure pcurls her ears beneath ; 
The third round shoulders white and breast hath piaeed 

Such wealth of gleaming carcanets as sheathe 
Their own fair bosoms, when the Graces sjiig 
Among the gods with dance and carolling. 

Thence might j'ou see them riaing toward the B[)lieres, 

Seated upon a cloud of silvery white ; 
Ihe trembling of the cloven air appears 

Wrought in the stone, and heaven serenely bright ; 
The gods diiuk in witb open eyes and ears 

Her beauty, and desire lier bed's deliglii ; 
Each seems to man-el with a mute amaze— 
Their brows and (oreheads wrinkle os tlicj gaic. 

TUu noxt qnotiitioii stioivs Venus in the lap of Mars, nii 
J- Cupid; 
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Stanzas 122-124. 
Stretched on a couch, outside the coverlid, 

Love found her, scarce unloosed from Mars' embrace ; 
lie, lying back within her bosom, fed 

Uis eager eyes on naught but her fair face ; 
Roses above them like a cloud were shed. 

To reinforce them in the amorous chase ; 
"While Venu8, quick with longings unsuppresscd, 
A thousand times his eyes and forehead kissed. 

Above, around, young Loves on every side 

Played naked, darting birdlike to and fro ; 
And one, whose plumes a thousand colors dyed, 

Fanned the shed roses as they lay arow ; 
One filled his quiver with fresh flowers, and hied 

To pour them on the couch that lay below ; 
Another, poised upon his pinions, through 
The falling shower soared shaking rosy dew : 

For, as he quivered with his tremulous wing. 

The wandering roses in their drift were stayed ; — 

Thus none was weary of glad gambolling ; 

Till Cupid came, with dazzling plumes displayed. 

Breathless ; and round his mother's neck did fling 
Ilis languid arms, and with his winnowing made 

Her heai-t burn : — very glad and bright of face. 

But, with his flight, too tired to speak apace. 

These pictures have in them the very glow of Italian painting. 
Sometimes we seem to see a quaint design of Piero di Cosimo, 
with bright tints and multitudinous small figures in a spacious 
landscape. Sometimes it is the languid grace of Botticelli, whose 
soul became possessed of classic inspiration as it were in dreams, 
and who has painted the birth of Venus almost exactly as Po- 
liziano imagined it. Again, we seize the broader beauties of the 
Venetian masters, or the vehemence of Giulio Romano's pencil. 
To the last class belonn: the two next extracts : 
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Stanzas 104-107. 
In the last square the great artificer 

Had wrought himself crowned with Love*s perfect palm ; 
Black from his forge and rough, he runs to her, 

Leaving all labor for her bosom^s calm : 
Lips joined to lips with deep love-longing stir 

Fire in his heart, and in his spirit balm ; 
Far fiercer flames through breast and marrow fly 
Than those which heat his forge in Sicily. 

• 
Jove, on the other side, becomes a bull. 

Goodly and white, at Lovers behest, and rears 
His neck beneath his rich freight beautiful : 

She turns toward the shore that disappears. 
With frightened gesture ; and the wonderful 

Gold curls about her bosom and her ears 
Float in the wind ; her veil waves, backward borne ; 
This hand still clasps his back, and that his horn. 

With naked feet close-tucked beneath her dress, 

She seems to fear the sea that dares not rise : 
So, imaged in a shape of drear distress, 

In vain unto her comrades sweet she cries ; 
They, left amid the meadow-flowers, no less 

For lost Europa wail with weeping eyes : 
Europa, sounds the shore, bring back our bliss ! 
But the bull swims and turns her feet to kiss. 

Here Jove is made a swan, a golden shower. 
Or seems a serpent, or a shepherd-swain. 
To work his amorous will in secret hour ; 

- Here, like an eagle, soars he o*er the plain. 
Love-led, and bears his Ganymede, the flower 

Of beauty, mid celestial peers to reign ; 
The boy with cypress hath his fair locks crowned. 
Naked, with ivy wreathed his waist around. 
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Stanzas 110-1 IS. 
Lo ! hi>rc a<rain fair Ariitdne lies, 

And to iha deaf winds of falso Thedeul plains, 
And ot Iho »ir ind slumbor's treachpiiL-e ; 

Trembling with fe>r even as B rccd tliat etrainB 
And quiver* by tlio mere neaih breezy skies: 

Hi'r Teiy speechless attitude complains — 
No beut there is m ctucl as thou art, 
No beast less lujal to mj broken heail. 
TiiroDcd OB a car, wilh Xry crowned and vine, 

Uides Baeclius, by two champing tigers driven ; 
Around liim on the sand deep-soaked with brine 

Satvrs and Bacchantes rusli ; the skies are nven 
Willi shouts and laughter; Faans quaff bubbling wine 

From lioms and cjmbaU; Nymphs, to madness driven, 
Trip, skip, and stuiublc; niited in wild eulaeements. 
Laughing they roll or me<;t for glad embracements. 

Upon his ass SJlenus, never Bated, 

With lliick, blaek veins, wherethrough the must is soaking, 
Nnds bis dull forehead with deep sleep belnteil; 

His eyes are winc-in&amcd and red and smoking: 
Bold Mienads goad the ass so sorely weighted. 

With stinging thyrsi ; he sways feebly poking 
The mniie with hlonlEd fingers ; Fauns behind him. 
E'en as he falls, upon the crupper bind him. 

"We almost aeem to be looking at the frescos in soniG Traste- 
vei'ine palace, or nt the canvas of one of the Bcnsnal Genoese 
painters. The description of the garden of Venua lias tlie charm 
of somewhat artificial elegance, the exotic grace of style which 
Attracts us in the earlier Rcnaissaneo work : 

The leafy tresses of that timeless garden 
Xor fragile britiu nor fresh snow dares to whiten ; 

Frore winter never comes the rills lo liarden, 

Kor wiods the tender shrubs and herbs to frighten ; 
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Glail Spi'ing is ala'ays here, a laughing warden; 
Nor do the seasons wane, iiuC ever biigliCen ; 
Hecc to tile breeie young May, her ciirU unbinding, 
'With thousand flowers her wreath is ever winding. 

Indeed, it may be said ^vi^ll tmtli tbat Poliziano's most eminent 
faculty OS a descriptive poet corresponded exactly to the genius 
of the painters of Lis day. To prodnce pictures radiant with 
Renaissance coloring, and vigorous with Renaissance passion, was 
l!ie function of his art, not to express profound thought or dra- 
matic situations. This remark might be extended with justice 
to Ariosto and Taaso and Boiardo. The great narrative pocta 
of the Kenaiaaance in Italy were not dramatists ; nor were their 
poems epics: their forte lay in the inexhauatille variety and 
Iwanty of their pictures. 

Of Poliziano's plagiarism — if this bo the right word to apply 
to the process of assimilation and selection by means of which 
the poet-scholar of Florence taught the Italians how to use the 
riches of the ancient languages and their own literature— here are 
some specimens. In stanza 43 of the Giostm lie says of Simo- 
nctta: 

E 'n lei discerae tin non so chc liivino. 

ll/inte has the line 

Vosiri riaplondr! un non so chu <licina. 
Tu the 44th he speaks about the birds: 

E canta ogni augelletto in 9uo latino. 
This comes from Cavalcanti's 



Stanza 45 is taken bodily from Claudian, Dante, and Cavalcanti. 
It would seem as though Poliziano wished to show that the clas- 
ac and tnodiieval literature of Italy was all one, and that a poet of 
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the Renaissance could carry on the continuous tradition in his 
own style. A line in stanza 54 seems perfectly original : 

E gi^ dall* alte villc 11 f umo esala. 

It comes straight from Virgil : 

£t jam summa procul villarum culmlna fumant. 

In the next stanza the line 

Tal che U ciel tutto rasscrcnd d' intorno 

is Petrarch's. So in the 50th is the phrase "il dolce andar ce- 
leste." In stanza 57, 

Par che *1 cor del petto se gll schianti, 

belongs to Boccaccio. In stanza 60 the first line, 

La notte che le cose cl nasconde, 

together with its rhyme, " sotto le amate fronde," is borrowed 
from the 23d canto of the Paradiso. In the second line, " Stel- 
lato ammanto," is Claudian's " stellantes sinus " applied to the 
heaven. When we reach the garden of Venus we find whole 
passages translated from Claudian's Marriage of Ilonorius, and 
from the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

Poliziano's second poem of importance, which indeed may his- 
torically be said to take precedence of La Giostra, was the so- 
called tragedy of Orfeo. The English version of this lyrical 
drama must be reserved for a separate study : yet it belongs to 
the subject of this, inasmuch as the Orfeo is a classical legend 
treated in a form already familiar to the Italian people. Nearly 
all the popular kinds of poetry of which specimens have been 
translated in this chapter will be found combined in its six short 
scenes. 



The Orfco of Polis^iano. 



THE ORFEO OF FOLIZIASO. 
The Orfeo of Measor Angelo Poljziano ranta among the most 
important poems of the fifteenth ccnturj'. It was composed at 
Mantua in the short space of two days, on the occasion of Car- 
dinal Francesco Gonzaga's visit to his native town in 1472. But, 
though so hastily put together, the Orfeo marks an epoch in 
the evolution of Italian poetry. It is the earliest examplo of a 
secular drama containing within the compass of its brief scenes 
the germ of the opera, the tragedy, and the pastoral play. In 
fonn it does not greatly differ from the " Sacre Bappresentazioni " 
of the fifteenth century, as those iniracle-piays were handled by 
popular poets of the earlier Renaissance. But while the tradition- 
al octave Btanza is used for the main movement of the piece, Po- 
liziano has introduced episodes of terza rima, madrigals, a carni- 
val song, a ballala, and, above all, choral passages which have in 
tbcm llio future melodrama of the musical Italian stage. Tlio 
lyrical treatment of the fable, its capacity for brilliant and varied 
scenic cffcets, Its combination of singing with action, and the 
whole artistic keeping of the piece, which never passes into genu- 
ine tragedy, bnt stava within the limits of romantic pathos, dis- 
tinguish tlio Orfeo as a typical production of Italian genius. 
Thus though little better than an improvisation, it combines the 
many forms of verse developed by the Tuscans at the close of the 
Middle Ages, and fixes the limits beyond which their dramatic 
poets, with a few exceptions, were not destined to advance. Nor 
was the choice of the fable without significance. Quitting the 
Bible Btories and the Legends of Saints, which supplied the me- 
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diicval playwriglit with material, Foliziano selects a classic story : 
and tlik story inij>lit pass for an allegory of Ital}', whose intellec- 
tnal development the scholar-poet ruled. Oipheus is the power 
of poetry and art, softening stubborn nature, civilizi 
prevailing over Hades for a season. He is the right hero of hu- 
manism, the genius of the Renaissance, the tutelary god of Italy, 
who thought she con! J resist the laws of fate by vcnte and elegant 
accomplishiiients. To press this kind of allegory is unwise ; for 
at a certain moment it breaks in our JiandR. And yet in Euryd- 
ice the funcy might discover Freedom, the true spouse of poetry 
and art ; Orfeo's last resolve too vividly depicts the I'ice of the 
Renaissance ; and the Micnads arc those barbarous armies destined 
to lay waste the plains of Italy, inebriate with wine and blood, 
obeying a new lord of life on whom the poet's harp exerts no 
chann. But a truce to this Rpioning of pedantic cobwebs. Let 
Mercury appear, and let the play begin. 

THE FABLE OF ORPHEUS. 
URnccRT aniuitinea Ifit iJujai. 
Ho, silence 1 Liateol There vaa once a bind, 

Son of Apolto, AriatiEUB higlit. 

Who loved with bo untamed and fierce a mind 

Eurjclicc, tbe wife of Orplieus wight. 

That chosiug her one daj with vill unkind 

He wrought her cruel denth in Iotg'b deiplte } 

For, ns she fled towfird the mere hard by, 

A serpent atung her, aiid sbe had to die. 
Sow Orpheus, Bioging, brought her back from hell, 

But could not keep tlio hiw the Fntea ordain ; 

Poor wretch, he bnckward turned and broke the spell ; 

So that once more from him his love was ta'en. 

Therefore ho would do more with women dwull, 

And in the end b; women he was slain. 
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Enier a Shepherd, wJuo says — 
Nay, listen, friends ! Fair auspices are given, 
Since Mercury to earth hath come from heaven. 

SCENE I. 

Mopsus, an old shepherd. 

Say, hast thou seen a calf of mine, all white 
Save for a spot of black upon her front, 
Two feet, one flank, and one knee ruddy-bright ? 

ARiSTiEUS, a young shepherd. 

Friend Mopsus, to the margin of this fount 

No herds have come to drink since break of day ; 

Yet may*st thou hear them low .on yonder mount. 
Go, Thyrsis, search the upland lawn, I pray ! 

Thou Mopsus shalt with me the while abide ; 

For I would have thee listen to my lay. [Exit Thyrsis. 

*Twas yester mom where trees yon cavern hide, 

I saw a nymph more fair than Dian, who 

Had a young lusty lover at her side : 
But when that more than woman met my view, 

The heart within my bosom leapt outright, 

And straight the madness of wild Love I knew. 
Since then, dear Mopsus, I have no delight ; • 

But weep and weep : of food and drink I tire, 

And without slumber pass the weary night. 

Mopsus. 
Fi lend Aristseus, if this amorous fire 

Thou dost not seek to quench as best may be. 

Thy peace of soul will vanish in desire. 
Thou know^st that love is no new thing to me : 

IVe proved how love grown old brings bitter pain : 

Cure it at once, or hope no remedy ; 
For if thou find thee in Lovers cruel chain, 

Thy bees, thy blossoms will be out of mind, 

Thy fields, thy vines, thy flocks, thy cotes, thy groin. 

11 
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Arist.si'8. 

Mopsus, thou spcakest to the deaf and blind : 

Waste not on me these wingM words, I pray, 
Lest they be scattered to the inconstant wind. 

I love, and cannot wish to say love nay ; 

Nor seek to cure so charming a disease : 

They praise Love best who most against him say. 

Yet if thou fain wouldst give my heart some ease, 
Forth from thy wallet take thy pipe, and we 
Will sing awhile beneath the leafy trees ; 

For well my nymph is pleased with melody. 

The Song. 
Listen, ye wild woods, to my roundelay ; 
Since the fair nymph will hear not, though I pray. 

The lovely nymph is deaf to my lament, 

Nor heeds the music of this rustic reed ; 

Wherefore my flocks and herds are ill content, 

Nor bathe their hoof where grows the water weed, 
Nor touch the tender herbage on the mead ; 

So sad, because their shepherd grieves, are they. 

Listen, ye wild woods, to my roundelay ; 

Since the fair nymph will hear not, though I pray. 

« 

The herds are sorry for their master's moan ; 

The nymph heeds not her lover though he die, 

The lovely nymph, whose heart is made of stone — 
Nay steel, nay adamant ! She still doth fly 
Far, far before me, when she sees me nigh, 

Even as a lamb flies from the wolf away. 

Listen, ye wild woods, to my roundelay ; 

Since the fair nymph will hear not, though I pray. 

Nay, tell her, pipe of mine, how swift doth flee 
Beauty together with our years amain ; 

Tell her how time destroys all rarity. 

Nor youth once lost can be renewed again ; 
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Tell her to use the gifts that yet remain : 
Roses and violets blossom not alway. 

Listen, ye wild woods, to my roundelay ; 

Since the fair nymph will hear not, though I pray. " 

Carry, ye winds, these sweet words to her ears. 

Unto the ears of my loved nymph, and tell 
How many tears I shed, what bitter tears ! 

Beg her to pity one who loves so well : 

Say that my life is frail and mutable. 
And melts like rime before the rising day. 

Listen, ye wild woods, to my roundelay ; 

Since the fair nymph will hear not, though I pray. 

Mopsus. 
Less sweet, methinks, the voice of waters falling 

From cliffs that echo back their murmurous song ; 
Less sweet the summer sound of breezes calling 
Through pine-tree tops sonorous all day long, 
Than are thy rhymes, the soul of grief enthralling. 
Thy rhymes o*er field and forest borne along : 
If she but hear them, at thy feet she'll fawn. — 
Lo, Thyrsis, hurrying homeward from the lawn ! 

[He-enter Thtbsis. 

ARISTiEUS. 

What of the calf ? Say, hast thou seen her now ? 

Thyrsis, the cowherd. 

I have, and IM as lief her throat were cut I 
She almost ripped my bowels up, I vow. 
Running amuck with horns well set to butt : 
Nathless IVe locked her in the stall below : 
She's blown with grass, I tell you, saucy slut ! 

Arist^us. 
Now, prithee, let me hear what made you stay 
So long upon the upland lawns away ? 
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Thtrsis. 
Walking, I 8picd a gentle maiden there, 

AVho plucked wild flowers upon the mountain-side: 
I scarcely think that Venus is more fair, 
Of sweeter grace, most modest in her pride : 
8he speaks, she sings, with voice so soft and rare, 
That listening streams would backward roll their tide 
Her face is snow and roses ; gold her head ; 
All, all alone she goes, white-raimented. 

AaiSTiEUS. 
Stay, Mopsus ! I must follow : for Uis she 

Of whom I lately spoke. So, friend, farewell ! 

Mopsus. 
Hold, Aristaeus, lest for her or thee 
Thy boldness be the cause of mischief fell ! 

Arist^us. 
Nay, death this day must be my destiny. 
Unless I try my fate and break the spell. 
Stay therefore, Mopsus, by the fountain stay ! 
I'll follow her, meanwhile, yon mountain way. 



Mopsus. 

Thyrsis, what thinkest thou of thy loved lord ? 
See^st thou that all his senses are distraught ? 
Couldst thou not speak some seasonable word. 
Tell him what shame this idle love hath wrought ? 

TlIYRSlS. 

Free speech and servitude but ill accord, 
Friend Mopsus, and the hind is folly-fraught 
Who rates his lord ! He*3 wiser far than I. 
To tend these kine is all my mastery. 



[Exit ARISTiETJS. 
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SCENE II. 

AiusT-fius, in pursuit of Eurtdice. 

Flt'C not from me, maiden ! 
Lo, I am thy friend ! 
Dearer far than life I hold thee. 
List, thou beauty-laden, 
To these prayers attend : 
Flee not, let my arms enfold thee ! 
Neither wolf nor bear will grasp thee : 
That I am thy friend I've told thee : 
Stay thy course then ; lef me clasp thee ! — 
Since thouVt deaf and wilt not heed me, 
Since thou^rt still before me flying, 
While I follow panting, dying. 
Lend me wings, Love, wings to speed me ! 

[Exit ARisiJECSypursuififf Eurtdice. 

SCENE IIL 
A Drtad. 

Sad news of lamentation and of pain. 

Dear sisters, hath my voice to bear to you : 

I scarcely dare to raise the dolorous strain. 
Eurydice by yonder stream lies low ; 

The flowers are fading round her stricken head. 

And the complaining waters weep their woe. 
The stranger soul from that fair house hath fled ; 

And she, like piivct pale, or white May-bloom 

Untimely plucked, lies on the meadow, dead. 
Hear then the cause of her disastrous doom ! 

A snake stole forth and stung her suddenly. 

I am so burdened with this weight of gloom 
That, lo, I bid you all come weep with me ! 
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Chorus or Drtads. 

Let the wide air with our complaint resound ! 

For all heaven^s light is spent. 

Let rivers break their bound, 

Swollen with tears outpoured from our lament ! 
Fell death hath ta^en their splendor from the skies : 

The stars are sunk in gloom. 

Stem death hath plucked the bloom 

Of nymphs : — Eurydice down-trodden lies. 
Weep, Love ! the woodland cries. 

Weep, groves and founts ; 

Ye craggy mounts ; you leafy dell, 

Beneath whose boughs she fell. 

Bend every branch in time with this sad sound. 

Let the wide air with our complaint resound ! 

Ah, fortune pitiless ! Ah, cruel snake ! 

Ah, luckless doom of woes ! 

Like a cropped summer rose, 

Or lily cut, she withers on the brake. 
Iler face, which once did make 

Our age so bright 

With beauty^s light, is faint and pale ; 

And the clear lamp doth fail, 

Which shed pure splendor all the world around. 

Let the wide air with our complaint resound ! 

Who e*er will sing so sweetly, now she's gone ? 

Iler gentle voice to hear. 

The wild winds dared not stir ; 

And now they breathe but sorrow, moan for moan : 
So many joys are flown, 

Such jocund days 

Doth Death erase with her sweet eyes ! 

Bid earth's lament arise. 

And make our dirge through heaven and sea rebound ! 

Let the wide air with our complaint resound ! 
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A Dryad. 
'Tis surely Orpheus, who hath reached the hill, 

With harp in hand, glad-eyed and light of heart ! 

He thinks that his dear love is living still. 
My news will stab him with a sudden smart : 

An unforeseen and unexpected blow 

Wounds worst and stings the bosom^s tendercst part. 
Death hath disjoined the truest love, I know. 

That nature yet to this low world revealed. 

And quenched the flame in its most charming glow. 
Go, sisters, hasten ye to yonder field. 

Where on the sward lies slain Eurydice ; 

Strew her with flowers and grasses ! I must yield 
This man the measure of his misery. 

[Exeunt Dryads. Ente%* Orpheus, singing. 

Orpheus, sings, 
Musa, iriumphales tittdos et gesta canam^is 

Hercvlis^ et forti monstra subacta manu ; 
Ut timiJce matri presses ostendei^U angnes^ 

Jntrepidusgtte fei'o I'isei'it orepiiet\ 

A Dryad. 
Orpheus, I bring thee bitter news. Alas ! 

Thy nymph who was so beautiful, is slain ! 

Flying from Aristaeus o*er the grass, 

What time she reached yon stream that threads the plain, 

A snake which lurked mid flowers where she did pass. 

Pierced her fair foot with his envenomed bane : 

So fierce, so potent was the sting, that she 

Died in mid course. Ah, woe that this should be ! 

[Orpheus tutms to go in silence. 

Mnesillus, the scUgr, 
Mark ye how sunk in woe 

The poor wretch forth doth pass. 

And may not answer, for his grief, one word ? 

On some lone shore, unheard, 

Far, far away, he'll go, 
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And pour his heart forth to the winds, alas ! 

rU follow and observe if he 

Moves with liis moan the hills to sympathy. 

[Fa//<Hr« Orphecs. 
Orpheus. 

Let us lament, 1)tc disconsolate ! 

Our wonted music is in tune no more. 
Lament we while the heavens revolve, and let 
The nightingale be conquered on Lovers shore ! 
heaven, earth, sea, cruel fate ! 
IIow shall I bear a pang so passing sore ? 
Eurydice, my love ! life of mine ! 
On earth I will no more without thee pine I 

I will go down unto the doors of Hell, 

And see if mercy may be found below : 
Perchance we shall reverse Fate's spoken spell 
With tearful songs and words of honeyed woe : 
Perchance will Death be pitiful ; for well 
With singing have we turned the streams that flow ; 
Moved stones, together hind and tiger drawn, 
And made trees dance upon the forest lawn. 

\PaKseifrom sight on hk way to Iladefi. 

Mnesillus. 
The staff of Fate is strong 
And will not lightly bend, 
Nor yet the stubborn gates of steely Hell. 
Nay, I can see full well 
His life will not be long: 

Those downward feet no more will earthward wend. 
What marvel if they lose the light. 
Who make blind Love their guide by day and night ! 

* SCENE IV. 

Orpheus, at the gaie of Hell, 
Pity, nay pity for a lover's mo&n ! 

Ye Powers of Hell, let pity reign in you ! 
To your dark regions led me Love alone : 
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DoT\iiward upon his wings of light I flew. 
Hush, Cerberus ! IIowl not by Pluto*9 throne ! 
For when you hear my tale of misery, you, 
Nor you alone, but all who here abide 
In this blind world, will weep by Lethe's tide. 
There is no need, ye Furies, thus to rage ; 

To dart those snakes that in your tresses twine : 

Knew ye the cause of this my pilgrimage. 

Ye would lie down and join your moans with mine. 

Let this poor wretch but pass, who war doth wage 

With heaven, the elements, the powers divine I 

I beg for pity or for death. No more ! 

But open, ope HelPs adamantine door ! 

[Orpheus enien Udh 
Pluto. 

What man is he who with his golden lyre 

Hath moved the gates that never move, 

While the dead folk repeat his dirge of love ? 
The rolling stone no more doth tire 

Swart Sisyphus on yonder hill ; 

And Tantalus with water slakes his fire : 
The groans of mangled Tityos are still ; 

Ixion's wheel forgets to fly ; 

The Danaids their urns can fill : 
I hear no more the tortured spirits cry ; 
But all find rest in that sweet harmony. 

Proserpine. 

Dear consort, since, compelled by love of thee, 

I left the light of heaven serene, 

And came to reign in Hell, a sombre queen, 
The charm of tenderest sympathy i^ 

Hath never yet had power to turn 

My stubborn heart, or draw forth tears from me. 
Now with desire for yon sweet voice I yearn ; 

Nor is there aught so dear 

As that delight. Nay, be not stem 
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To this one prayer ! Relax th j brows severe, 
And rest awhile with me that song to hear! 

[Obphsus f^ofub hefwe the throne, 

Orpheus. 

Ye rulers of the people lost in gloom, 

Who see no more the jocund light of day I 

Ye who inherit all things that the womb 

Of Nature and the elements display ! 

Hear ye the grief that draws me to the tomb I 

Love, cruel Love, hath led me on this way : 

Not to chain Cerberus I hither come, 

But to bring back my mistress to her home. 
A serpent hidden among flowers and leaves 

Stole my fair mistress — nay, my heart — from me : 

Wherefore my wounded life forever grieves. 

Nor can I stand against this agony. 

Still, if some fragrance lingers yet and cleaves 

Of your famed love unto your memory. 

If of that ancient rape you think at all, 

Give me back Eurydice ! — On you I call 
All things ere long unto this bourn descend : 

AH mortal lives to you return at last : 

Whate'er the moon hath circled, in the end 

Must fade and perish in your empire vast: 

Some sooner and some later hither wend ; 

Yet all upon this pathway shall have passed : 

This of our footsteps is the final goal ; 

And then we dwell for aye in your control. 
Therefore the nymph I love is left for you 

When nature leads her death ward in due time: 

But now youVc cropped the tendrils as they grew, 

The grapes unripe, while yet the sap did climb. 

Who reaps the young blades wet with April dew, 

Nor waits till summer hath o'erpassed her prime ? 

Give back, give back my hope one little day ! — 

Not for a gift, but for a loan I pray. 
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I pray not to you by the waves forlorn 
Of marahy Styx or dismal Acheron, 
By Chaos where the mighty world was bom, 
Or by the sounding flames of Phlegethon; 
But by the fruit which charmed thee on that mom 
When thou didst leave our world for this dread throne ! 

queen ! if thou reject this pleading breath, 

1 will no more return, but ask for death ! 

Proserpine. 

Husband, I never guessed 

That in our realm oppressed 

Pity could find a home to dwell : 

But now I know that mercy teems in Hell. 

I see Death weep ; her breast 

Is shaken by those tears that faultless fell. 

Let then thy laws severe for him be swayed 

By love, by song, by the just prayers he prayed! 

Pluto. 

She's thine, but at this price : 
Bend not on her thine eyes. 
Till mid the souls that live she stay. 
See that thou turn not back upon the way ! 
Check all fond thoughts that rise ! 
Else will thy love be torn from thee away. 
I am well pleased that song so rare as thine 
The might of my dread sceptre should incline. 

SCENE V. 

Orpheus, mxgi, 

lie tinumphales circitm mea tenipora lauri. 

Vicimus Enrydicen : reddita vita mihi est, 
HtBC mea prcecipue victoria digna corona. 

Crediinus? an lateri juncta puella meo? 

EURYDICE. 

Ah me ! Thy love too great 
Hath lost not thee alone ! 
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I am torn from thee by strong Fate. 

Xo more I am thine own. 

In Tain I stretch these arms. Back, back to Hell 

Tm drawn, Fm drawn. My Orpheus, fare thee well ! 

[EuRTDiCE disajopears. 
Orpheus. 

Who hath laid laws on Love ? 
Will pity not be given 
For one short look so full thereof ? 
Since I am robbed of heaven, 
Since all my joy so great is turned to pain, 
I will go back and plead with Death again I 

[TisiPHONE blocks his way. 

TlSlPHONE. 

Nav, sock not back to turn ! 

Vain is thy weeping, all thy words are vain. 
Eurydice may not complain 
Of aught but thee — albeit her grief is great. 
Vain are thy verses 'gainst the voice of Fate ! 
How vain thy song ! For Death is stem ! 
Try not the backward path : thy feet refrain ! 
The laws of the abyss are fixed and firm remain. 

SCENE VI. 
Orpheus. 

What sorrow-laden song shall e'er be found 

To match the burden of my matchless woe ? 
How shall I make the fount of tears abound. 
To weep apace with grief's unmeasured flow ? 
Salt tears I'll waste upon the barren ground. 
So long as life delays me here below ; 
And since my fate hath wrought me wrong so sore, 
I swear I'll never love a woman more ! 

Henceforth I'll pluck the buds of opening spring. 
The bloom of vouth when life is loveliest. 
Ere years have spoiled the beauty which they bring : 
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This love, I swear, is sweetest, softest, best I 

Of female charms let no one speak or sing ; 
' Since she is slain who ruled within my breast. 

He who would seek my converse, let him see 

That ne*er he talk of woman's love to me ! 
How pitiful is he who changes mind 

For woman ! for her love laments or grieves ! 

Who suffers her in chains his will to bind, 

Or trusts her words lighter than withered leaves, 

Her loving looks more treacherous than the wind ! 

A thousand times she veers ; to nothing cleaves ; 

Follows who flies ; from him who follows, flees ; 

And comes and goes like waves on stormy seas ! 
High Jove confirms the truth of what I said, 

Who, caught and bound in love's delightful snare, 

Enjoys in heaven his own bright Ganymed : 

Phoebus on earth had Hyacinth the fair : 

Hercules, conqueror of the world, was led 

Captive to Hylas by this love so rare. 

Advice for husbands ! Seek divorce, and fly 

Far, far away from female company I 

[Entet' a Maenad leading a train of BACCHAXTiS. 

A MiENAD. 

Ho! Sisters! Up! Alive! 

See him who doth our sex deride ! 

Hunt him to death, the slave ! 
Thou snatch the thyrsus ! Thou this oak-tree rive ! 

Cast down this doeskin and that hide ! 

We'll wreak our fury on the knave I 
Yea, he shall feel our wrath, the knave I 

He shall yield up his hide 

Tom as woodmen pine-trees rive I 

No power his life can save, 

Since women he hath dared deride ! 

Ho ! To him, sisters ! Ho I Alive ! 
[Orpheus is chased off the scene and slain : tlie Maenads then retui'n. 



I 
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A MiENAD. 

Ho ! Bacchus ! IIo ! I yield thee thanks for this ! 
Through all the woodland we the wretch have borne 
So that each root is slaked with blood of his ; 
Yea, limb from limb his body have we torn 
Through the wild forest with a fearful bliss : 
nis gore hath bathed the earth by ash and thorn ! — 
Go then ! thy blame on lawful wedlock fling ! 
Ho ! Bacchus ! Take the victim that we bring ! 

Chorus of MiENADS. 
Bacchus ! we all must follow thee ! 
Bacchus ! Bacchus ! Oh4 I Ohe ! 

With ivy coronals, bunch and berry, 

Crown we our heads to worship thee I 
Thou hast bidden us to make merry 

Day and night with jollity I 
Drink then ! Bacchus is here ! Drink free, 
And hand ye the drinking-cup to me ! 

Bacchus I we all must follow thee ! 

Bacchus! Bacchus I Ob4 ! Oh^I 

See, I have emptied my horn already : 

Stretch hither your beaker to me, I pray : 
Are the hills and the lawns where we roam unsteady ? 

Or is it my brain that reels away ? 
Let every one run to and fro through the hay, 
As ye see me run ! Ho ! after me ! 

Bacchus ! we all must follow thee ! 

Bacchus! Bacchus! Ohe! Oh^ ! 

Methinks I am dropping in swoon or slumber : 

Am I drunken or sober, yes or no ? 
What are these weights my feet encumber ? 

You too are tipsy, well I know ! 
Let every one do as ye see me do, 
Let every one drink and quaff like me ! 

Bacchus ! we all must follow thee ! 

Bacchus ! Bacchus ! Ohe ! Oh^ ! 



The Orfco of Poliziano. 

Ciy Bftcchua I Crj Bacchus t Be blithe and uierr;', 
Tosaitig Mine down your throats n.way \ 

Let steep then come and our gladness burj : 
Drink foil, and you, and you, while ye ma; 1 

Dancing is orer for me to-Uay. 

Let every one cry aloud Evolifi ! 

Bacchus ! we all must follow thee ! 
Bacuhua I Bacchus 1 Oho I Obe I 
Thoiigli an Englisli translation can do little towards rendering 
the facile graces of Poliziano'a style, that " roseate flQcncy " for 
which it has been praised by his Italian admirers, the main quali- 
ties of the Orfeo as a composition may be traced in tiiis rough 
copy. Of dramatic power, of that mastery over the deeper 
springs of hnman nature which distinguished the first effort of 
the English muse in Marlowe's plays, there is but little. A cer- 
tain adaptation of the language to the characters, aa in the rude- 
ness of Thyrais when contrasted witli the rustic elegance of Aria- 
tifius, a touch of simple feeling in Enrydice's lyrical outcry of 
farewell, a discrimination between the tender sympathy of Pros- 
erpine and Pluto's stem relenting, a spirited presentation of the 
Bacchanalian furore in the Maaiiads, an attempt to model the 
Satyr Mnesillus as apart from human nature and yet sympathetic 
to its anguish — these points constitute the chief dramatic features 
of the melodrama. Oqibeua himself is a purely lyrical person- 
age Of character, he can scarcely he said to hare anything 
marked ; and his part rises to its height precisely in that passage 
where the lyrist has to be displayed. Before the gates of Hades 
and the throne of Proaerpino he sings, and hia sin^ng is the right 
outpouring of a poet's aoul ; each octave resumes the theme of 
the last stanxa with a swell of utterance, a crescendo of intona- 
tion tliat recalls the passionate and nn premeditated descant of a 
bird upon the boughs alone. To this tnie quality of music is 
added the persuasiveness of pleading. Tliat the violin melody of 
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Lis incomparable song is lost must be reckoned a great misfort- 
une. We have good reason to believe that the part of Orpheus 
was taken by Messer Baccio Ugolini, singing to the viol. Here 
too it may be mentioned that a tondo in monochrome, painted by 
Signorelli among the arabesques at Onueto, shows Orpheus at the 
throne of Pluto, habited as a poet, with the laurel crown and play- 
ing on a violin of antique form. It would be interesting to know 
whether a rumor of the Mantuan pageant had reached the ears of 
the Cortonese painter. 

If the whole of the Orfeo had been conceived and executed 
with the same artistic feeling as the chief act, it would have been 
a really fine poem independently of its historical interest. Bat 
we have only to turn the page and read the lament uttered for 
the loss of Eurydice in order to perceive Poliziano's incapacity 
for dealing with his hero in a situation of greater difficulty. The 
pathos which might have made us sympathize with Orpheus in 
his misery, the passion, approaching to madness, which might 
have justified his misogyny, are absent. It is difficult not to feel 
that in this climax of his anguish he was a poor creature, and that 
the Maenads served him right Nothing illustrates the defect of 
real dramatic imagination better than this failure to dignify the 
catastrophe. Gifted with a fine lyrical inspiration, Poliziano 
seems to have already felt the Bacchic chorus which forms so 
brilliant a termination to his play, and to have forgotten his duty 
to the unfortunate Orpheus, whose sorrow for Eurydice is stulti- 
fied and made unmeaning by the prosaic expression of a base re- 
solve. It may indeed be said in general that the Orfeo is a 
good poem only where the situation is not so much dramatic as 
lyrical, and that its finest passage — the scene in Hades — was fort- 
unately for its author one in which the dramatic motive had to 
be lyrically expressed. In this respect, as in many others, the 
Orfeo combines the faults and merits of the Italian attempts 
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at melo-tn^edy. To break a butterfly upon the wheel is, how- 
ever, no fit function of criticism ; and probably no one would have 
smiled more than the author of this improvisation at the thought 
of its being gravely dissected just four hundred years after the 
occasion it was meant to serve had long been given over to ob- 
livion.* 

* For the text of the Orfeo and for my method of dealing with it, see 
Appendix, vol ii. 
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SIENA. 

After kaviog tlie valley uf the Arno at Einpoli, the railn^ay 
enters a country wLich rises into earthy liills of no great height, 
and spreads out at iuteiTala into broad tracts of cultivated low- 
land. Geologically speaking, this portion of Tuscany consists of 
loam and sandy deposits, forming the hasin between two moun- 
tain-ranges — the Apennines and the chalk hills of the western 
coast of Central Italy. Seen from the eminence of some old Tus- 
can turret, this champaign country has a stem and arid aspect. 
The earth is gray and dusty, the forms of hill and valley are 
austere and monotonous; even the vegetation seems to sympa- 
thize with the uninteresting soil from which it springs. A few 
spare olives cast their shadows on the lower slopes ; here and 
there a copse of oakwood and acacia marks the course of some 
small rivnlet; rye-fields, gray beneath the wiad, clothe the hill- 
sides with scanty verdure. Every knoll is crowned with a vill^e 
— brown roofs and white house-fronts clustered together on the 
edge of cliffs, and rising into the campanile or antique tower, 
which tells so many stories of bygone wars and decayed civUiza- 

Beneath these villages stand groups of stone pines clearly visible 
npon the naked country, cypresses like spires beside the square 
white walla of convent or of villa, patches of dark foliage, showing 
where the iles and the laurel and the myrtle hide thick tangles of 
rose-trees and jessamines in ancient gardens. Nothing can exceed 
the barren aspect of this country in midwinter: it resembles an 
3es, without verdure to relieve the .rolling lines of 
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down and Uill and valley ; beautiful yet by reason of its frequent 
villsi^ea and lucid air and infinitely subtle curves of inountfun- 
ridges. But when spring comes, a light and beauty break npou 
this gloomy soil ; tlie whole is covered with a delicate green veil 
of rising crops and ftesh foliage, and tlie immense distances wLicii 
may be seen from every lieigiit are blue with cloud-sLadows or 
rosy in the tight of sunscL 

Of all the towns of Lower Tnacany, none is more celebrated 
than Siena. It stands in the very centre of the district which I 
have attempted to describe, crowning one of its most considerable 
licights, and commanding one of its most extensive plains. As a 
city, it is a typical representative of those immerous Italian towns 
whose origin is buried in remote antiquity, which have formed 
the seat of three civilizations, and which still maintain a. vigorous 
vitality upon their ancient soil. Its site is Etruscan, its name is 
Roman, but tile town itself owes all its Interest and beauty to 
the artists and the statesmen and the warriors of the Middle Ages. 
A single glance at Siena from one of the slopes on the northern 
aide wilt show how truly raediffival is its character. A city wall 
follows the outline of the liill, from which the towers of the cathe- 
dral and the palace, with other cupolas and red'brick campanili, 
spring; while eypres-sea and olive-gardens stretch downward to 
the plain. There is not a single Palladian facade or Renaissance 
portico to inteiTupt the unity of the effect. Over all, in the dis- 
tance, rises Monte Amiata, melting imperceptibly into sky and 

p)»i„. 

The three most striking objects of interest in Siena maintain 
the character of mediseval individuality by which the town is 
marked. They are the public palace, the cathedral, and the house 
of St. Catherine. The civil life, the arts, and the religious tenden- 
cies of Italy during the ascendency of mediieval ideas are strong- 
ly set before ns here. High above every other building in the 
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town soars the straight brick tower of the Palazzo Pubblico, the 
house of the republic, the hearth of civil life within the State. 
It guards an irregular Gothic building in which the old govern- 
ment of Siena used to be assembled, but which has now for a 
long time been converted into prisons, courts of law, and show- 
rooms. Let us enter one chamber of the Palazzo — the Sala della 
Pace, where Ambrogio Lorenzetti, the greatest, perhaps, of Sien- 
ese painters, represented the evils of lawlessness and tyranny, and 
the benefits of peace and justice, in three noble allegories. They 
were executed early in the fourteenth century, in the age of alle- 
gories and symbolism, when poets and painters strove to personi- 
fy in human shape all thoughts and sentiments. The first great 
fresco represents Peace — the peace of the Republic of Siena. 
Ambrogio has painted the twenty-four councillors who formed 
the government standing beneath the thrones of Concord, Jus- 
tice, and "Wisdom. From these controlling powers they stretch 
in a long double line to a seated figure, gigantic in size, and robed 
with the ensigns of baronial sovereignty. This figure is the State 
and Majesty of Siena.* Around him sit Peace, Fortitude, and 
Prudence, Temperance, Magnanimity, and Justice, inalienable as- 
sessors of a powerful and righteous lord. Faith, Hope, and Char- 
ity, the Christian virtues, float like angels in the air above. 

* It is probable that the firm Ghibelline sympathies of the Sienese people 
for the empire were allegorized in this figure ; so that the fresco represented 
by form and color what Dante had expressed in his treatise*' De Monarchia." 
Among the virtues who attend him, Peace distinguishes herself by rare and 
very remarkable beauty. She is dressed in white and crowned with olive ; 
the folds of her drapery, clinging to the delicately modelled limbs beneath, ir- 
resistibly suggest a classic statue. So again does the monumental pose of her 
dignified, reclining, and yet languid figure. It seems not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that Lorenzetti copied Peace from the antique Venus which belonged to 
the Sienese, and which in a fit of superstitious malice they subsequently de- 
stroyed and buried in Florentine soil. 
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Armed horsemen guard his throne, and captives show that he has 
laid his enemy beneath his feet. Thus the mediaeval artist ex- 
pressed, by painting, his theory of government. The rulers of the 
State are subordinate to the State itself ; they stand between the 
State and the great animating principles of wisdom, justice, and 
concord, incarnating the one, and receiving inspiration from the 
others. The pagan qualities of prudence, magnanimity, and cour- 
age give stability and greatness to good government, while the spir- 
it of Christianity must harmonize and rule the whole. Arms, too, 
are needful to maintain by force what right and law demand, and 
victory in a just quarrel proclaims the power and vigor of the com- 
monwealth. On another wall Ambrogio has depicted the prosper- 
ous city of Siena, girt by battlements and moat, with tower and bar- 
bican and drawbridge, to insure its peace. Through the gates stream 
country people, bringing the produce of their farms into the town. 
The streets are crowded with men and women intent on business or 
pleasure ; craftsmen at their trade, merchants with laden mules, a 
hawking-party, hunters scouring the plain, girls dancing, and chil- 
dren playing in the open square. A schoolmaster watching his 
class, together with the sculptured figures of Geometry, Astrono- 
my, and Philosophy, remind us that education and science flourish 
under the dominion of w^ell-balanced laws. The third fresco ex- 
hibits the reverse of this fair spectacle. Here Tyranny presides 
over a scene of anarchy and wrong. He is a hideous monster, 
compounded of all the bestial attributes which indicate force, 
treason, lechery, and fear. Avarice and Fraud and Cruelty and 
War and Furv sit around him. At his feet lies Justice, and 
above are the effigies of Nero, Caracalla, and like monsters of ill- 
regulated power. Not far from the castle of Tyranny we see 
the same town as in the other fresco ; but its streets are filled 
with scenes of quarrel, theft, and bloodshed. Nor are these alle- 
gories merely fanciful. In the Middle Ages the same city might 
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more than once during one lifetime present in tlic i ivid colors of 
reality the two contrasted pictures.* 

Quitting the Palazzo, and threading narrow streets paved with 
briuk and overshadowed with huge empty palaces, we reach the 
highest of the three hills on which Siena stands, and sec before 
us the Duomo. This ehureh is the most purely Gothic of all 
Italian cathedrals designed by national architects. Together with 
that of Orvieto, it stands to show what the unassisted genius of 
the Italians could produce, when under the empire of mcdiffival 
Christianity and before the advent of the ncopagan spirit. It is 
built wholly of marble, and overlaid, inside and out, with florid 
ornaments of exquisite beauty. There are no flying buttresses, 
no pinnacles, no deep and fi'ettcd doorways, such as form, the 
charm of French and English architecture ; but, instead of this, 
the lines of parti-colored marbles, the scrolls and wreaths of foli- 
!^e, the mosaics and the frescos wliich meet the eye in every di- 
rection, satisfy our sense of variety, producing most agreeable 
combinations of blending hues and harmoniously connected 
forma. The chief fault which ofl!ends against our Northern taste 
is the predominance of horizontal lines, both in the construction 
of the facade, and also in the internal decoration. This single 
fact sufliciently proves that the Italians had never seized the true 
idea of Gothic or aspiring architecture. But, allowing for this 
original defect, wc feel that the Cathedral of Siena combines 
solemnity and splendor to a degree almost unrivalled. Its dome 
is another point in which the instinct of Italian architects has led 

■ Sena, of all Italian cities, was tnast subject to Tcvolutions. Cominefl de- 
ecribes it ns a eilj nhith "ee goiirerne plus follctoetit quo ville d'ltalie." 
VarcM calls it "un giinizabiigUo eil una confusione di repubbliche piuttosto 
che bene ordiuata <i iuatilula repuhblica." See my Age of the Detpols, 
RenaisBiiDce in Ilal;, part i., pp. 141, B54, for some account of the Sieoesc 
□, and of tlie feuds and recQnciliationB of the burghers. 
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them to adhere to the genius of their ancestral art rather than to 
follow the principles of Gothic design. The dome ia Etmacan 
and Roman, native to the soil, and only by a kind of violence 
adapted to the character of pointed architecture. Yet the build- 
ers of Siena have shown what a glorious element of beauty might 
Iiave been added to our Northern cathedrals had the idea of in- 
finity which our ancestors expressed by long continuous lines, by 
complexities of interwoven aisles, and by multitudinous aspiring 
pinnacles, been carried out into vast spaces of aerial cupolas, com- 
pleting and embracing and covering the whole like heaven. The 
Duomo, as it now stands, forma only part of a vast design. On 
entering wo are amazed to hear that this church, which looks ao 
large, from the beauty of its proportions, the intricacy of its orna- 
ments, and the interlacing of its columns, is hut the transept of 
the intended building lengthened a little, and surmounted by a 
cupola and campanile.* Yet such is the fact. Soon after its 
commencement a plague swept over Italy, nearly depopulated Si- 
ena, and reduced the town to penury for want of men. The 
cathedral, which, had it been accomplished, would have surpassed 
all Gothic churches south of the Alps, remained a ruin. A frag- 
ment of the nave still stands, enabling na to judge of its extent. 
The eastern wall joins what was to have been the transept, meas- 
uring the mighty space which would have been enclosed by mar- 
ble vaults and columns delicately wrought. The sculpture on the 
eastern door shows with what magnificence the Sieneso designed 
to ornament this portion of their temple; while the southern 
facade rears itself aloft above the town, like those high arches 
which testify to the past splendor of Glastonbury Ahhey ; but 

• The preaenl tliiirt'h nns bogiin about 1220. In 1321 the burghers tan- 
cied it Kta too smull for tlie fame and splendor of tlieir eity. So the; de- 
creed a new nvlnia pulcra, magna, flmapnijica, for ivbich the older but as yet 
unfioiabed bmldlng was to be tbe traoscpt. 
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the sun streams tbrongli the broken windows, and the walls are 
encumbered with hovels and stables and the refuse of surround- 
ing streets. 

One most remarkable feature of the internal decoration is a 
line of heads of the Popes carried all round the church above the 
lower arches. Larger than life, white solemn faces, they lean, 
each from his separate niche, crowned with the triple tiara, and 
labelled with the name he bore. Their accumulated majesty 
brings the whole past history of the Church into the presence of 
its living members. A bishop walking up the nave of Siena 
must feel as a Eoman felt among the waxen images of ancestors 
renowned in council or in war. Of course these portraits are im- 
aginary for the most part ; but the artists have contrived to vary 
their features and expression with great skill. 

Not less peculiar to Siena is the pavement of the cathedral. It 
is inlaid with a kind of tarsia work in stone, setting forth a vari- 
ety of pictures in simple but eminently effective mosaic. Some 
of these compositions are as old as the cathedral ; others are the 
work of Beccafumi and his scholars. They represent, in the lib- 
eral spirit of mediaeval Christianity, the history of the Church be- 
fore the Incarnation. Hermes Trismegistus and the Sibyls meet 
us at the doorway. In the body of the Church we find the 
mighty deeds of the old Jewish heroes — of Moses and Samson 
and Joshua and Judith. Independently of the artistic beauty of 
the designs, of the skill with which men and horses are drawn in 
the most difficuH attitudes, of the dignity of some single figures, 
and of the vigor and simplicity of the larger compositions, a 
special interest attaches to this pavement in connection with the 
twelfth canto of the Purgatorio, Dante cannot have trodden 
these stones and meditated upon their sculptured histories. Yet 
when we read how he journeyed through the plain of Purgatory 
with eyes intent upon its storied floor, how " morti i morti, e i 
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vivi parean vivi," how lie saw " Nimrod at the foot of liis great 
work, confounded, gazing at tlie people who were proud with 
him," we are irresistibly led to think of the Divine Comedy. The 
strong and simple outlines of the pavement correspond to the 
few words of the poet. Bending over these pictures and tiding 
to loam their lesson, with the thought of Dante in our mind, the 
tones of an organ, singularly sweet and mellow, fall upon our 
ears, and we remember how he heard Te Deum. sung within the 
gateway of repentance. 

Continuing our walk, we descend the hill on which the Dnomo 
stands, and reach a valley lying between the ancient city of Siena 
and a western eminence crowned by the Church of San Domen- 
ico. In this depression there has existed from old time a kind of 
suburb or separate district of the poorer people known by the 
name of the Contrada d* Oca. To the Sicnese it has especial in- 
terest, for here is the birthplace of St. CatLerine, the very house 
in which she lived, her father's workshop, and the chapel which 
has been erected in commemoration of her saintly life. Over the 
doorway is written in letters of gold " SpoB£e Christi Katherinse 
domus." Inside they show the room she occupied, and the stone 
on which she placed her head to sleep : they keep her veil and 
staff and lantern and enamelled vinaigrette, the bi^r in which her 
alms were placed, the sackcloth that she wore beneath her dress, 
the crucifix from which she took the wounds of Christ. It is im- 
possible to conceive, even after the lapse of several centuries, that 
any of these relics are fictitious. Every particular of Iter life was 
remembered and recorded with scrupulous attention hy devoted 
followers. Her fame was universal throughout Italy before her 
death ; and the house from which she went forth to preach and 
heal the sick and comfort plnguo-stricken wretches whom kith 
and kin haA left alone to die was known and well beloved by all 
her citizens. From the moment of her death it became, and has 
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continued to be, the object of atiperstitioua veneration to thou- 
sanda. From the little h^gia which runs along one portion of 
its exterior may be seen the campanile and the dome of the ca- 
thedral ; on the other side rises the huge brick church of San 
Domenico, in which she spent the long ecstatic hours that won 
for her the title of Christ's Bpoiiae. In a cliapcl attached to the 
church fihe vatched and prayed, fasting and wrcetliiig with the 
fiends of a disordered fancy. There Christ appeared to lier and 
gave her his own heart, there he administered to her the sacra- 
ment with his own hands, there she assumed the robe of poverty, 
and gave her Lord the silver cross and took from him the crown 
of thorns. 

To some of ua these legends may appear the flimsiest web of 
fiction ; to others they may seem quite explicable by the laws of 
semi-morbid psychology; but to Catherine herself, her biogra- 
phers, and her contemporaries, they were not so. ITie enthusiastic 
saint and reverent people believed firmly m these things ; and 
after the lapse of five centuries her votaries still kiss the floor and 
steps on which she trod ; still say, " This was the wall on which 
she leaned when Cliriat appeared ; this was the corner where she 
clothed him, naked and shivering like a beggar-boy ; here he sus- 
tained her with angels' food." 

St. Catherine was one of twenty-five children horn in wedlock 
to Jacopo and Lapa Benineasa, citizens of Siena. Xler father ex- 
ercised the trade of dyer and fuller. In the year of her birth, 
1347, Siena reached the climax of its power and splendor, Jt 
was then that the plague of Boccaccio began to rage, which swept 
off 80,000 citizens, and interrupted the bnilding of the great 
Duomo, In the midst of so large a family, and during these 
troubled times, Catherine grew almost unnoticed ; but it was not 
long before she manifested her peculiar disposition. At six 
years old she idready saw visions and longed for a monastic life ; 
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about tliQ same time she used to coHoct her childish companions 
together and preach to them. As she grew, lier wishes became 
stronger ; she refused the proposals which her parents made that 
she should marry, and so vexed them by her obstinacy that they 
imposed on her the most servile duties in their household. These 
she patiently fulfilled, pursuing at the sam? time her own voca- 
tion with unwearied ardor. She scarcely slept at all, and ate no 
food hut vegetables and a little bread, scourged herself, wore 
sackcloth, and became emaciated, weak, and half delirious. At 
length the firmness of her character and the force of her halluci- 
nations won the day. Iler parents consented to her assuming 
the Dominican robe, and at the age of thirteen she entered tbo 
monastic life. From this moment till her death we sec in her 
the ecstatic, the pbilantbropist, and the politician combined to a 
remarkable degree. For three whole years she never left her cell 
except to go to church, maintaining an almost unbroken silence. 
Vet when she returned to the world, convinced at last of having 
won by prayer and pain the favor of lier Lord, it was to preach 
to infuriated mobs, to toil among men dying of the plague, to ex- 
ecute diplomatic negotiations, to harangue the republic of Flor- 
ence, to correspond with queens, and to interpose between kings 
and popes. In tbe midst of this varied and distracting career 
she continued to see visions and to fast and scourge herself. The 
domestic virtues and the personal wants and wishes of a woman 
were annihilated in her ; she lived for the Church, for the poor, 
and for Christ, whom she imagined to be constantly supporting 
her. At length she died, worn out by inward conflicts, by the 
tension of religious ecstasy, by want of food and sleep, and by 
the esciteracnt of political life. To follow her in her public ca- 
reer is not my purpose. It is well known how, by the power of 
her eloquence and the ardor of her piety, she succeeded as a medi- 
ator between Florence and her native city, and between Florence 
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and the Pope ; that she travelled to Avignon, and there induced 
Gregory XL to put an end to the Babylonian captivity of the 
Church by returning to Rome ; that she narrowly escaped polit- 
ical martyrdom during one of her embassies from Gregory to the 
Florentine republic ; that she preached a crusade against the 
Turks; that her last days were clouded with sorrow for the 
schism which then rent the papacy ; and that she aided by her 
dying words to keep Pope Urban on the papal throne. When 
we consider her private and spiritual life more narrowly, it may 
well move our amazement to think that the intricate politics of 
Central Italy, the counsels of licentious princes and ambitious 
popes, were in any measure guided and controlled by such a 
woman. Alone, and aided by nothing but a reputation for sanc- 
tity, she dared to tell the greatest men in EurcJpe of their faults ; 
she wrote in words of well-assured command, and they, demoral- 
ized, worldly, sceptical, or indifferent as they might be, were yet 
so bound by superstition that they could not treat with scorn the 
voice of an enthusiastic girl. 

Absolute disinterestedness, the belief in her own spiritual mis- 
sion, natural genius, and that vast power which then belonged to 
all energetic members of the monastic orders, enabled her to play 
this part. She had no advantages to begin with. The daughter 
of a tradesman overwhelmed with an almost fabulously numerous 
progeny, Catherine grew up uneducated. When her genius had 
attained maturity, she could not even read or write. Her biogra- 
pher asserts that she learned to do so by a miracle. Anyhow, 
writing became a most potent instrument in her hands ; and we 
possess several volumes of her epistles, as well as a treatise of 
mystical theology. To conquer self-love as the root of all evil, 
and to live wholly for others, was the cardinal axiom of her mo- 
rality. She pressed this principle to its most rigorous conclusions 
in practice ; never resting day or night from some kind of service, 
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and winning by her unselfish love the enthusiastic admiration of 
the people. In the same spirit of exalted self-annihilation, she 
longed for martyrdom, and courted death. There was not the 
smallest personal tie or after-thought of interest to restrain her 
in the course of action which she had marked out. Her personal 
influence seems to have been immense. When she began her ca- 
reer of public peacemaker and preacher in Siena, Raymond, her 
biographer, says that whole families devoted to vendetta were rec- 
onciled, and that civil strifes were quelled by her letters and ad- 
dresses. He had seen more than a thousand people flock to hear 
her speak ; the confessionals crowded with penitents, smitten by 
the force of her appeals; and multitudes, unable to catch the 
words which fell from her lips, sustained and animated by the 
light of holiness which beamed from her inspired countenance.* 
She was not beautiful, but her face so shone with love, and her 
eloquence was so pathetic in its tenderness, that none could hear 
or look on her without emotion. Her writings contain abundant 
proofs of this peculiar suavity. They are too sweet and unctuous 
in style to suit our modern taste. When dwelling on the mystic 
love of Christ, she cries, " O blood ! O fire ! O ineffable love !" 
When interceding before the Pope, she prays for " Pace, pace, 
pace, babbo mio dolce ; pace, e non piu guerra." Yet clear and 
simple thoughts, profound convictions, and stern moral teaching 
underlie her ecstatic exclamations. One prayer which she wrote, 
and which the people of Siena still use, expresses the prevailing 
spirit of her creed : " O Spirito Santo, o Delta eterna Cristo 
Amore ! vieni nel mio cuore ; per la tua potenza trailo a te, mio 
Dio, e concedemi carita con timore. Liberami, o Amore ineffabile, 
da ogni mal pensiero; riscaldami ed infiammami del tuo dolcis- 

* The part played in Italy by preachers of repentance and peace is among 
the most characteristic features of Italian history. On this subject see the 
Appendix to my Age of tlie Despots^ Renaissance in Italy, part i. 
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simo amore, siccfae o^i pcna mi acmbri leggienu Santo mio 
Padre e dolce mlo Signore, ora aiutami in ogni mio ministoro. 
Crista Amore 1 Criato Amore !" The reiteration of tbe word 
"love" is most si^mifieant. It was tlie key-note of her whole 
theology, the mainspring of licr life. In no merely figurative 
aenao did she regard herself as the spouse of Christ, but dwelt 
upon the bliss, beyond all mortal happiness, which she enjoyed in 
Eupersensual commanion with her Lord. It ia easy to understand 
Low such ideas might be, and liave been, corrupted, when im- 
pressed on natures no less susceptible, but weaker and less gifted 
than St- Catherine's. 

One incident related by Catherine in a letter to Raymond, her 
confessor and biographer, eshibits the peculiar character of her 
influence in the most striking light. Nicola Tuldo, a citizen of 
Penigia, had been condemned to death for treason in tlio flower 
of bis ago. So terribly did tho man rebel against his sentence, 
that he cursed God, and refused the consolations of religion. 
Ptiests visited him in vain ; his heart was shut and sealed by the 
despair of leaving life in all the vigor of its prime. Then Cath- 
erine came and spoke to bim : " whence," she says, " he received 
such comfort that he confessed, and made me promise, by the 
love of God, to stand at the block beside bim on tbe day of his 
execution." By a few words, by the tenderness of her manner, 
and by the charm which women have, she had already touched 
the heart no priest could soften, and no threat of death or judg- 
ment terrify into contrition. Nor was this strange. In our own 
days we have seen men open the secrets of their hearts to women, 
after repelling the advances of less touching sympathy. Youths, 
cold and cynical enough among their brethren, have stood sub- 
dued like little children before bcr who spoke to them of love 
and faith and penitence and hope. The world has not lost Its 
ladies of tbe race of St. Catherine, beautiful and pure and holy, 
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wbo have suffered and sought peace with tears, and who have been 
appointed ministers of mercy for the worst and hardest of their 
fellow-men. Such saints possess an eflBcacy even in tlio impo- 
sition of their hands ; many a devotee, like Tuldo, would moro 
willingly greet death if his St. Catherine were by to smile and 
lay her hands upon his head, and cry, " Go forth, my servant, and 
fear not !" The chivalrous admiration for women mixes with re- 
ligious awe to form the reverence which these saints inspire. 
Human and heavenly love, chaste and ecstatic, constitute the se- 
cret of their power. Catherine then subdued the spirit of Tuldo 
and led him to the altar, where he received the communion for 
the first time in his life. Ilis only remaining fear was that ho 
might not have strength to face death bravely. Therefore ho 
prayed Catherine, " Stay with me, do not leave me ; so it shall bo 
well with me, and I shall die contented ;" " and," says the saint, 
** he laid his head in the prison on my breast, and I said, * Com- 
fort thee, my brother, the block shall soon become thy marriage 
altar, the blood of Christ shall bathe thy sins away, and I will 
stand beside thee.' " "When the hour came, she went and waited 
for him by the scaffold, meditating on Madonna and Catherine 
the saint of Alexandria. She laid her own neck on the block, 
and tried to picture to herself the pains and ecstasies of martyr- 
dom. In her deep thought, time and place became annihilated ; 
she forgot the eager crowd, and only prayed for Tuldo's soul and 
for herself. At length he came, walking " like a gentle lamb," 
and Catherine received him with the salutation of " sweet brother." 
She placed his head upon the block, and laid her hands upon 
him, and told him of the Lamb of God. The last words he ut- 
tered were the names of Jesus and of Catherine. Then the axe 
fell, and Catherine beheld his soul borne by angels into the regions 
of eternal love. When she recovered from her trance, she held 
his head within her hands ; her dress was saturated viiih his blood, 
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which she could Bcarcely bear to wash away, so deeply did she tri- 
umph in the dcatli of him whom ehc had saved. Tlie words of 
St. Catherine herself deserve to be read. The Bimplieity, free- 
dom from Belf-conscioHsness, and fervent faith in the reaUty of 
all she did and said aud saw, which they exhibit, convince us of 
ber entire sincerity. 

The supernatural element in the life of SL Catherine may be 
explained partly by the mythologizing adoration of the people 
ready to find a miracle in every act of her they worshipped ; part- 
ly by her own temperament and modes of life, which inclined her 
to ecstasy and fostered the faculty of seeing visions ; partly by a 
pious misconception of the words of Christ and Bible phraseology. 

To the first kind belong the wonders which are related of her 
cariy years, the story of the candle which burned her veil without 
injuring her person, and the miracles performed by ber body after 
death. Many childish iucidenta were treasured up which, had her 
life proved different, would have been foi^ottea or have found 
their proper place among the catalogue of common things. 
Thus, on one occasion, after hearing of the hermits of the Thc- 
ba'id, she took it into her bead to retire into the wilderness, and 
chose for her dwelling one of the caverns in the sandstone rock 
wiiich abound in Siena near the quarter where her father lived. 
We merely see in this event a sign of her monastic disposition 
and a more than usual aptitude for realizing the ideas presented 
to her mind. But the old biographers relate how one celestial 
vision urged the childish hermit to forsake the world and an- 
other bade her return to the duties of her home. 

To the second kind we may refer the frequent communings 
with Christ and with the fathers of the Church, together with 
the other visions to which she frequently laid claim ; nor must 
wo omit the stigmata which she believed she had received from 
Christ. Catherine was constitutionally inclined to hallucinations. 
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At the age of six, before it was probable that a cbild should have 
laid claim to spiritual gifts which she did not possess, she buret 
into loud weeping because her little brother rudely distracted her 
attcution from the brilliant forms of saints and augels which she 
traced among the clouds. Almost all children of a vivid imagi- 
nation arc apt to transfer the objects of their fancy to the world 
without them, Goethe walked for hours in hia enchanted gar- 
dens as a boy, and Alficri tells us how he saw a company of an- 
gels in the choristers at Asti. Nor did St. Catherine omit any 
means of cultivating this faculty, and of preventing her splendid 
visions from fading away, as they almost always do, beneath the 
discipline of intellectual education and among the distractions of 
daily life. Believing simply in their heavenly origin, and receiv- 
ing no secular training whatsoever, she walked surrounded by a 
spiri.tual world, environed, as her legend says, by angels. Her 
liabits were calculated to foster this disposition. It is related 
that sha took but little sleep, scarcely more than two hours at 
night, and that, too, on the hare ground ; she ate nothing but 
vegetables and the sacred wafer of the host, entirely abjuring the 
use of wine and meat. This diet, combined with frequent fasts 
and severe ascetic discipline, depressed her physical forces, and 
Iter nervous system was thrown into a state of the highest exalta- 
tion. Thoughts became things, and ideas were projected from 
her vivid fancy upon the empty air around her. It was, there- 
fore, no wonder that, after spending long hours in vigils and 
meditnting always on the thought of Christ, she should have 
^eemed to take the sacrament from liis hands, to pace the chapei 
in communion with him, to meet him in the form of priest and 
beggar, to hear him speaking to her as a friend. Once, when the 
anguish of sin had plagired her with disturbing dreams, Christ 
came and gave her liis own heart in exchange for hers. When lost 
in admiration before the cross at Fisa, she saw his five wounds 
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stream witli blood — five crimson rajs smote her, passed into her 
soul, and left their marks upon her hands and feet and side. The 
light of Christ's glory shone round about her ; she partook of his 
martyrdom, and, awaking from her trance, she cried to Raymond, 
" Behold ! 1 bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus !" 

This miracle had happened to SL Francis. It was regarded as 
the sign of fellowship with Christ — of worthiness to drink his 
cup and to be baptized with his baptism. We find the sams 
idea, at least, in the old Latin hymns : 

Fflc me plflgia vulncrari — 

Cniee hlc inebrinri — 

Fac ut portem Cliristi mortem, 

Passionis tnc consortem, 

Et plagas recolere. 

These are words from the Stabat Mater. Nor did St, Francis 
and St. Catherine do more than carry into the vividness of actual 
hallncination what ]iad been the poetic rapture of many less 
ecstatic bnt not less ardent souls. They desired to bo literally 
"crucified with Christ;"' they were not satisfied with metaphor 
or sentiment, and it seemed to tbcm that their Lord had really 
vouchsafed to them the yearning of their heart, "We need not 
hero raise the question whether the stigmata had ever been ac- 
tnally self-inflicted by delirious saint or hermit ; it was not pre- 
tended that the wounds of St. Catherine were visible during her 
lifetime. After lier death the faithful thought that they had 
seen them on her corpse, and they actually appeared in the relies 
of her hands and feet. The pious fraud, if frand there must 
Iiave been, should be ascribed, not to the saint herself, but to de- 
votees and relic-mongers.* The order of St. Dominic would not 
■ It is not impossible that the sligmata may have been naturally produced 
in the person of St. Francis or St. Catherine. There are cases on record in 
whieh grave necvous disturbances have resnlted in such modificatiooii of the 
v7«*h as may have left the traces of wounds in sears and bliat 
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be beliind that of St. Francis, If tlie latter boasted of their stig- 
tnata, the former would be ready to perforate the hand or foot of 
their dead saint. Thus the ecstasies of genius or devotion are 
brought to earth and rendered vulgar by mistaken piety and tlie 
rivalry of sects. Tlie people put the most material conatruetion 
on all tropes and metaphors. Above the door of St. Catherine's 
chapel at Siena, for example, it is written : 

Hrec tenet ara caput CathariniB ; corda requins ? 
ilasc imo Christus pectore clnusa tenet 

The frequent conversations which she hold with St. Dominic and 
other patrons of the Church, and her supernatural marriage, must 
bo referred to the same category. Strong faith and constant 
familiarity with one order of ideas, joined with a creative power 
of fancy and fostered by physical debility, produced these niirac- 
nloua colloquies. Early in her career, her injured constitution, 
resenting the violence with which it had been forced to serve the 
ardors of her piety, troubled her with foul phantoms, haunting 
images of sin, and seductive whisperings, which clearly revealed a 
morbid condition of the nervoos system. She was on the verge 
of insanity. The reality of her inspiration and her genius are 
proved by the force with which her human sympathies and 
moral dignity and intellectual vigor triumphed over these dis- 
eased hallucinations of Ihe cloister and converted them intK) 
the instruments for effecting patriotic and philanthropic de- 
signs. There was nothing savoring of mean pretension or im- 
posture in lier claim to supernatural enlightenment. Whatever 
we may think of the wisdom of her public policy with regard 
to the Cnisados and to the papal sovereignty, it is impoasible 
to deny that a holy and high object possessed her from the 
earliest to the latest of her life; that she lived for ideas great- 
er than self-aggrandizement or the saving of her soul — for the 
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greatest, perLaps, whicli licr age presented to nn earnest Catli- 
oHc. 

The abuaea to whic>i tlie indulgonee of temperaments like tliat 
of St. Catherine must in many cases have given rise are olvions. 
Hysterical women and half-witted men, without possessing her 
abilities and understanding her objects, beheld unmeaning visions 
and dreamed childish dreams. Others won the reputation of 
sanctity by obstinate neglect of all the duties of life and of all 
the decencies of personal cleanliness, E^'el'y little town in Italy 
could show its saints like the Santa Fina of whom San Gemignn- 
no boasts — a girl who lay for seven years on a back-board till her 
mortified flesh clung to the wood ; or the San Bartolo, who, for 
hideous leprosy, received the title of the Job of Tnscany. Children 
were encouraged in blasphemons pretensions to the special power 
of Heaven, and the neri'es of weak women were shaken by reve- 
lations in which they only half believed. Wc have ample evi- 
dence to prove how the trade of miracles is still caiTied on, and 
how in the France of onr days, when intelleetnal vigor has been 
separated from old forms of faith, such vision-mongering under- 
mines morality, encourages ignorance, and Saps the force of indi- 
viduals. But St. Catherine must not he confounded with those 
sickly shams and make-believes. Ilcr enthusiasms were real; 
they were proper to her age; tliey inspired her with unrivalled 
self-devotion and unwearied enei^ ; they connected her with the 
political and social movements of her conntry. 

Many of the supernatural events in St, Catherine's life were 
founded on a too literal acceptation of Biblical metaphors. The 
Canticles, perhaps, inspired her with the belief in a mystical mar- 
riage. An enigmatical sentence of St. Paul's suggested the stig- 
mata. When the saint bestowed her garment upon Christ in 
the form of a beggar and gave him the silver cross of her 
rosary, she was but realizing his own words : " Inasmuch as ye 
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sliall do it unto tho least of tlieso Httlo ones, yo shall do it 
unto nie." Clmi'ity, according to lier conception, consisted in 
giving to Christ. He liad first tauglit this dnty; he would make 
it the test of all duty at the last day. Catherine was charitable 
for tlie love of Christ She thought less of t!ie beggar than of 
her Lord. How could she do otherwise than see the aureole 
about Ilia forehead and hear the voice of him who had declared, 
"Behold, I arn with you, even to the end of the world." Those 
were times of childlike simplicity, when the eye of love was still 
unclouded, when men eouM see beyond the phantoms of this 
world, and, stripping off the accidents of matter, gaze upon the 
spiritual and eternal truths that lie beneath. Heaven lay arouud 
them in that infancy of faith ; nor did they greatly differ from 
the saints and founders of the Church — from Paul, who saw tlic 
vision of the Lord ; or Magdalen, who cried, " He is risen I" An 
age accustomed to veil thought in symbols easily reversed the 
process and discerned essential qualities beneath the common or 
indifferent objects of the outer world. It was, therefore, Christ 
whom St. Christopher carried in the shape of a child ; Christ whom 
Fra Angclico's Dominicans received in pilgrim's garb at their con- 
vent gate ; Christ with whom, under a leper's loathsome form, 
the flower of Spanish chivalry was said to have shared his couch. 
In all her miracles it will be noticed that St Catherine showed 
no originality. Her namesake of Alexandria bad already been 
proclaimed the spouse of Christ. St. Francis had already received 
the stigmata ; her other visions were such as had been granted to 
all fervent mystics; they were the growth of current religions 
ideas and unbounded faitli. It is not as an innovator in rehgious 
ecstasy, or as the creator of a new kind of spiritual poetry, that 
we admire St Catherine. Her inner life was simply the founda- 
tion of her character; her visions were a source of strength to 
her in times of trial, or the expression of a more than usually ex- 
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alted mood ; but the means by which Bho moved the hearts of 
men belonged to that which she possessed in common with all 
leaders of mankind — enthusiasm, eloquence, the charm of a gra- 
cious nature, and the will to do what she designed. She founded 
no religious order, like St. Francis or St. Dominic, her predeces- 
sors, or Loyola, her successor, Ilcr work was a woman's work — 
to make peace, to succor the afflicted, to strengthen the Church, 
to purify the hearts of those around her, not to rule or organize. 
When she died she left behind her a memory of love more than 
of power, the fragrance of an unselfish and gentle life, the echo 
of sweet and earnest words, ller place is in the heart of the 
humble ; children belong to her sisterhood, and the poor crowd 
her shrine on festivals. 

Catherine died at Rome, on the S9th of April, 1360, in her 
thirty-third year, surrounded by the most faithful of her friends 
and followers; but it was not until 1461 that she received the 
last honor of canonization from the hands of Pius II. (jEneas 
Sylvius), her countryman. jEneas Sylvius Piccolomini was, per- 
haps, the most remarkable man that Siena has produced. IJke 
St. Catherine, he was one of a large family ; twenty of his broth- 
era and sisters perished in a plagne. The licentiousness of his 
early life, the astuteness of his intellect, and the worldliness of his 
aims contrast with the singularly disinterested character of the 
saint on whom he conferred the highest honors of the Church. 
But he accomplished by diplomacy and skill what Catherine had 
begun. If she was instrumental in restoring the Popes to Rome, 
he ended the schism wliich had clouded her last days. She had 
preached a crusade ; he lived to assemble the armies of Christen- 
dom gainst the Turks, and died at Ancona, while it was still un- 
certain whether the authority and enthusiasm of a pope conld 
steady the wavering counsels and vacillating wills of kings and 
princes. The Middle Ages were still vital in St. Catherine ; Pius 
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IL belonged by taate and genius to tLc new period of Renais- 
sance. The hundreds of the poorer Sieneae who kneel before 
St. Catherine's shrine prove that her memory ia still alive in the 
hearts of her fellow-citizens ; while the goi^cous library of the 
cathedral, painted by the hand of Pinturicchio, the sumptuous 
palace and the Loggia del Papa, designed by Bernardo Rossellino 
and Antonio Federighi, record the pride and splendor of the 
greatest of the Piceolomini. But, honorable as it was for Pius to 
fill so high a place in the annals of his city ; to have left it as a 
poor adventurer ; to return to it, first as bishop, then as pope ; to 
have a chamber in its mother church adorned with the pictured 
history of his achievements for a monument and a triumph of 
Kcnaissance architecture dedicated to his family {gent'dibm 3uis), 
yet we cannot but feel that the better part remains ivitli St. Cath- 
erine, whose prayer ia still whispered by children on their mother's 
knee, and whose relics are kissed daily by the simple and devout. 
Some of the chief Italian painters have represented Uie inci- 
dents of St. Catherine's life and of her mystical experience. All 
the pathos and beauty which we admire in Sodoma's St. Sebas- 
tian at Florence are surpassed by his fresco of St. Catlierino re- 
ceiving the stigmata. This is one of several subjects painted by 
him on the walls of her chapel in San Domenico. The tender 
unetion, the sweetness, the languor, and the grace which he com- 
manded with such admirable mastery are all combined in the fig- 
ure of the saint falling exhanated into the arms of her attendant 
nnns. Soft undulating lines rule the composition ; yet dignity 
of attitude and feature prevails over mere loveliness. Another 
of Siena's greatest masters — Beccafumi — has treated the same 
subject with less pictorial skill and dramatic efiect, but with an 
earnestness and simplicity that arc very touching. Colorists al- 
ways liked to introduce the sweeping lines of her white robes 
into their com portions. Fra Bartolommeo, who showed con-' 
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Bumraate art by tempering tlio massos of wliitc drspery witli 
mellow tones of brown or amber, painted one splendid picture of 
the marriage of St Catherine, and another in whicii he represents 
her prostrate in adoration before the mjstery of the Trinitj-. 
His gentle and dcvont bohI sympathized with the spirit of the 
saint. The fervor of her devotion belonged to him more truly 
than the leonine power which he unsuccessfully attempted to ex- 
press in his large figure of St. Mark. Other artiste have painted 
the two Catherines together — the princess of Alesandria, crowned 
and robed in purple, bearing her palm of martyrdom, beside the 
nnn of Siena, holding in her hand the lantern with which sLe 
went about by night among the sick. Ambrogio Borgognonc 
makes them stand one on each side of Madonna's throne, while 
the infant Christ upon her lap extends his handa to both in token 
of their marriage. 

The traditional type of countenance which may be traced in all 
these pictures is not without a real foundation. Not only does 
there exist at Siena, in the Chureh of San Domenico, a contempo- 
rary portrait of St, Catherine, but her head also, which was em- 
balmed immediately after death, is still preserved. The skin of 
the face is fair and white, like parcliment, and the features have 
more the air of sleep than deatli. Wo find in them the breadth 
and squareness of general outline, and the long, even eyebrows 
which give peculiar calm to the expression of her pictures. This 
relic is shown publicly once a year on the 6th of May. That is 
the Festa of the Saint, when a procession of priests and acolytes, 
and pious people holding lapel's, and littJe girls drossed out in 
white, carry a splendid silver image of their patroness about the 
city. Banners and crosses and censers go in front ; then follows 
the alirine beneath a canopy ; roses and leaves of box are scattered 
on the path. The whole Contrada d' Oca is decked out with such 
finery as the people can muster — red cloths hung from the win- 
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dows, branches and garlands strewn about the door-steps, with 
brackets for torches on the walls, and altars erected in the middle 
of the street. Troops of country-folk and towns -people and 
priests go in and out to visit the cell of St. Catherine. The up- 
per and the lower chapel, built upon its site, and the hall of the 
confratemithy blaze with lighted tapers. The faithful, full of 
wonder, kneel or stand about the " santi luoghi," marvelling at 
the relics and'repeating to one another the miracles of the saint. 
The same bustle pervades the Church of San Domenico. Masses 
are being said at one or other chapel all the morning, while 
women in their flapping Tuscan hats crowd round the silver im- 
age of St. Catherine and say their prayers with a continual un- 
dercurrent of responses to the nasal voice of priest or choir. 
Others gain entrance to the chapel of the saint and kneel before 
her altar. There, in the blaze of sunlight and of tapers, far away 
behind the gloss and gilding of a tawdry shrine, is seen the pale, 
white face which spoke and suffered so much years ago. The 
contrast of its rigid stillness and half-concealed corniption with 
the noise and life and light outside is very touching. Even so, 
the remnant of a dead idea still stirs the souls of thousands, and 
many ages may roll by before time and oblivion assert their in- 
evitable sway. 
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PEIiVGIA. 

PBRuai*. is the eniprcsa of hill-aet Italian cities. SoutUward 
from her high-built battlements uiid church-towers the eye can 
sweep a circuit of the Apennines unrivalled in its width. From 
clondlike Radicofani, above Siena in the west, to snow-capped 
Mont<i Catria, beneath whose summit Dante spent those saddest 
months of solitude in 1313, the mountains curve continuously in 
lines of austere dignity and tempered sweetness, Assisi, Spoleto, i 
Todi, Trevi, crown lesser heights within the range of vision. Here 
and there the glimpse of distant rivers lights a silver spark upon 
the plain. Those hills conceal Lake Thrasymene ; and there lies 
Orvieto, and Ancona there : while at our feet the TJoihrian cham- 
paign, breaking away into the valley of the Tiber, spreads in all 
the largeness of majestically converging mountain-slopes. This 
is a landscape which can never lose its charm. Whether it be 
purple golden summer, or winter with sad tints of russet woods 
and faintly rosy snows, or spring attired in tenderest green of 
new-fledged trees and budding flowers, the air is always pure and 
light and finely tempered here. City gates, sombre as their own 
antiquity, frame vistas of the laughing fields. Terraces, flanked 
on either side by jutting masonry, cut clear vignettes of olive- 
hoary slopes, with cypress-shadowed farms in hollows of the hills. 
Each coign or point of vantage carries a bastion or tower of 
Etruscan, Iloman, mediaaval architecture, tracing the limits of the 
town upon its mountain plateau. Everywhere art and nature lie 
side by side in amity beneath a sky so pure and dehcate that 
from its limpid depth the spirit seems to drink new life. What 
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air-tints of lilac, orange, and pale amethyst arc shed upon tliose 
vast ethereal hills and undulating plains ! What wandering cloud- 
shadows sail across this sea of olives and of vines, with here and 
there a fleece of vapor or a column of hlue smoke from charcoal- 
burners on the mountain flank! To southward, far away beyond 
those bills, is felt the presence of eternal Kome, not seen, bnt 
clearly indicated by the hunying of a hundred streams that swell 
the Tiber. 

In the neighborhood of the town itself there is plenty to at- 
tract the student of antiquities or art or history. He may trace 
the walls of the Etruscan city, and explore the vaults where the 
dust of the Volumnii lies coSered in sarcophagi and urns. Mild 
faces of grave deities lean from the living tufa above those nar- 
row alcoves, where the chisel-marks are still fresh, and where the 
vigilant lamps still hang suspended from the roof by leaden 
chains. Or, in the museum, he may read on bass-reliefs and vases 
how gloomy and morose were the superstitions of those obscure 
forerunners of majestic Rome. The piazza offers one of the most 
perfect Gothic facades, in its Palauzo Pubblieo, to be found in 
Italy. The flight of marble steps is guarded from above by the 
bronze griffin of Perugia and the Baglioni, with tho bronze lion 
of the Guelf faction, to which the town was ever faithful. Upon 
their marble brackets they nunp in all the lean ferocity of feudal 
heraldry, and from their claws hang down the chains wrested in 
old warfare from some bai-ricaded gateway of Siena. Below is 
the fountain, on the many-sided curves of which Giovanni Pisano 
sculptured, in quaint statuettes and bass-reliefs, all the learning of 
the Middle Ages, from the Bible history down to fables of ^Esop 
and allegories of the several months. Facing the same piazza is 
the Sala del Cambio, a mediieval Bourse, with its tribunal for the 
settlement of mercantile disputes, and its exquisite carved wood- 
work and frescos, the masterpiece of Pemgino's school. Hard 
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liy is tlifl university, once crowded with native and foreign stu- 
dentB, where the eloquence of Greek Demetrius in the first dawn 
of tlie Renaissance withdrew the gallants of Pemgia — those slim 
youths with shocks of nnt-hrowii liair beneath their tiny red caps, 
whose eomely legs, encased in tight-fitting hose of two different 
colors, look 80 strange to modern eyes upon the canvas of Signo- 
reili — from their dice and wine-cups, and amours and daggers, to 
grave studies in the lore of Greece and Kome. 

This piazza, the scene of all the bloodiest tragedies in Pcmginn 
annals, is closed at the north end by the cathedral, with the open 
pulpit in its wall from which St. Bernardino of Siena preached 
peace in vain. The citizens wept to hear his words : a bonfire 
of vanities was lighted on the flags beside Pisano's fountain : foe 
kissed foe : and the same cowl of St. Francis was set in token of 
repentance on heads tliat long had schemed destruction, each for 
each. But a few days passed, and the penitents returned to cut 
each other's throat. Often and often Lave those steps of the 
Duomo run with blood of Bi^lioni, OJdi, Arcipreti, and La Staffa. 
Once the whole church had to bo washed with wine and blessed 
anew before the rites of Christianity could be resumed in its des- 
ecrated aisles. It was here that within the space of two days, in 
1500, the catafalque was raised for the mnrdered Astorre, and for 
his traitorous cousin Grifonetto Eaglioni. Here, too, if more an- 
cient tradition does not err, were stretched the corpses of twenty- 
seven members of the same great house at the end of one of their 
grim combats. 

So Italian city illustrates more forcibly than Perugia the vio- 
lent contrasts of the earlier Ecnaissance, This is, perhaps, its 
most essential characteristic^that which constitutes its chief 
sesthetic interest. To many travellers the name of Perngia sng- 
gestfl at once the painter who, more than any other, gave exprea- 
sion to devout emotions in consummate works of pietistic art. 
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They rBmembcr how Raphael, when a boy, with Pintui'icchio, Lo 
Spagna, and Adone Doni, in the workshop of Pietro Ferugino, 
learned tho secret of that stylo to which he gare subliinity and 
freedom in his Madonnas di San Sisto, di Foligno, and del Cardel- 
lino. But t!ie students of mediajval Listory in detail know Peru- 
gia far better aa the lion's lair of one of the most ferocious broods 
of heroic ruffians Italy can boast. To them the name of Perugia 
suggests at once the great house of the Baglioni, who drenched 
TJmbria with blood, and gave the broad fields of Aasisi to tho 
wolf, and who through sis successive generations bred captains 
for the aniiies of Venice, Florence, Naples, and the Church.* That 
the trade of Ferugino in religious pictures shonld have been car- 
ried on in tlie city which shared the factions of the Bs^lioni — 
that Raphael should have been painting Pietaa while Astorre and 
Simonetto were being murdered by the beautiful young Grifonet- 
to — is a paradox of the purest water in the history of civiliza- 
tion. 

The art of Ferugino implied a largo number of devout and 
wealthy patrons, a public not only capable of comprehending hiin, 
but also ci^er to restrict his groat powers within tho limits of 
purely devotional delineation. The feuds and pas.sions of the 
Baglioni, on the other hand, implied a society in which egregious 
crimes only needed success to be accounted glorious, where force, 
cruelty, and cynical craft reigned supreme, and where the animal 
instincts attained gigantic proportions in the persons of splendid 
young athletic despots. Even the names of these Baglioni — As- 
torre, Lavinia, Zenobia, Atalauta, Troilo, Ercole, Annihale, Aaca- 
nio, Penelope, Orazio, and so forth — clash with the sweet mild 

* Most of CoE refcrcn<va [n this esaay ure made to the Perugian chraniclea 
of Orazlnni, Matarazzn, BoDtcmpi, and Frolliere, in the ArehMo Storico 
Jialiano, vol. xvL parts I and 2. Ariodaute Fabretti'a Biogi-afie dei Capilaiii 
VaiOa-itri dtlf UoAiia euppl; some detnila. 
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forma of Penigiao, whose very esecntionera are candidates for 
Paradise, and kill their martvrs with compunction. 

In Italy of the fifteenth and aisteentli centuries such contradic- 
tions subsisted in the same place and under the conditions of a 
common culture, hecause there was no limit to the development 
of personality. Character was far more absolute then than now. 
The force of the modem world, working in the men of those 
times like powerful wine, as yet displayed itself only as a spirit 
of freedom and expansion and revolt-. The strait laces of me- 
diatral Christianity were loosened. Tbe coercive action of pullio 
opinion had not yet made itself dominant. That was an age of 
adolescence, in which meu were and dared to be themselves for 
good or evil. Ilypocriay, except for some solid, well-defined, self- 
ish purpose, was nnknowu '. the deference to established canons of 
decorum which constitutes more than half of our so-called moral- 
ity, would have been scarcely intelligible to an Italian. The ont- 
lines of individuality were therefore strongly accentuated. Life 
itself was dramatic in its incidents and motives, its catastrophes 
and contrasts. These conditions, eminently favorable to the 
growth of arts and the pursuit of science, were no less conducive 
to the hypertrophy of passions, and to the full development of 
ferocious and inhuman personalities. Every man did what seemed 
good in his own eyes. Far less restrained than we are by the ver- 
dict of his neighbors, but bound by faith more blind and fiercer 
superstitions, he displayed the contradictions of his character in 
picturesque chiaroscuro. What he could was the limit set on 
what he would. Therefore, considering the infinite varieties of 
human temperaments, it was not merely possible, but natural, for 
Pietro Perugino and Gianpaolo Baglioni to be inhabitants at the 
same time of the self-same city, and for the pious Atalanta to 
mourn the bloodshed and the treason of her Achillean son, the 
young and terrible Grifonc. Here, in a word, in Perugia, beneath 
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the fierce blazo of llio EonaiBsance, were brought iDto splendid 
contrast both the martial violence and the religioas sentiment of 
mcdiievalisni, raised for a moment to the elevation of fine art. 

Some of Penigino's qualities can be stndied better in Perugia 
than elsewhere. Of his purely religious pictures — altar-pieces of 
Madonna and Saints, martyrdoms of St. Sebastian, Crucifixions, 
Ascensions, Annunciations, and Depositions from the Cross — fine 
specimens are exhibited in nearly all the galleries of Europe. 
A lai^e number of his works and of those of his scholars may be 
seen assembled in the Pinacotoca of Perugia, Yet the student of 
his pietistic style finds little here of novelty to notice. It is in 
the Sala del Cambio that we gainji really new conception of his 
faculty. Upon the decoration of that little ball he concentrated 
all his powers of invention. The frescos of the Transfiguration 
and the Nativity, which face the great door, are the triumphs of 
his devotional manner. On other panels of the chamber lie has 
portrayed the philosophers of Gi-eecc and Rome, the kings and 
generals of antiquity, the prophets and the sibyls who annoanced 
Christ's advent. The roof is covered with arabesques of delicate 
design and dainty execution — -labyrinths of fanciful improvisa- 
tion, in which flowers and foliage and human forms are woven 
into an harmonious framework for the medallions of the eeven 
planets. The woodwork with which the hall is lined below the 
frescos shows to what a point of perfection the art of intaraia- 
lura had been carried in his scbooL All these decorative master- 
pieces are the product of one ingenuous style. Uninfluenced by 
the Boman frescos imitated by Raphael in bis Lo^ia of the 
Vatican, they breathe the spirit of the earlier Renaissance, which 
created for itself free forms of grace and loveliness without a patr 
tern, divining by its innate sense of beauty what the classic artists 
had achieved. Take for an example the medallion of the planet 
Jupiter. The king of gods and men, hoary-hcadcd and mild-eyed, 
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is seated in hia chariot drawn by eagles : before him kneels Gany- 
mede, a fair-haired, exquisite, slim page, with floating mantle and 
ribbons flattering round his tight hose and jerkin. Such were the 
cup-bearers of Galcazzo Sforza and Gianpaolo Baglioni. Then 
compare this fresco with the Jupiter iu mosaic upon the cupola 
of tho Chigi cliapel iu S. Maria del Popolo at Rome, A new ago 
of experience liad passed over Raphael between his execution of 
Periigino's design in the one and his conception of the other. 
He had seen the marbles of the Vatican, and had heard of Pluto 
in the interval : the simple graces of the earlier Renaissance were 
no longer enough for him; but he must realize the thought of 
classic myths in hia new manner. In tlie same way we may com- 
pare this Tninsfigm-alion with Raphael's last picture, these sibyls 
with those of 8. Maria della Pace, these aagca with the School of 
Athens, these warriors with the Battle of Maxentius. "What is 
characteristio of the full-grown Raphael is hia universal compre- 
hension, hiH royal faculty for representing past and present, near 
and distant, things the moRt diverse, by forms ideal and yet dis- 
tinctive. Each phase of the world's history and of human activ- 
ity receives from him appropriate and elevated expression, Wliat 
is characteristic of the frescos in tho Sala del Cambio, and in- 
deed of the whole manner of Perugino, is that all subjects, sacrod 
or secular, allegorical or real, are conceived in the same spirit of 
restrained and well-bred piety. There is no attempt at historical 
propriety or dramatic realism. Grave, ascetic, melancholy faces 
of smnta are put on bodies of tings, generals, sages, sibyls, and 
deities alike. The same ribbons and studied draperies clothe and 
connect all. The same conventional attitudes of meditative grace- 
fulness are repeated in each group. Yet the whole effect, if some- 
what feeble and insipid, is harmonious and thoughtful. "We see 
that each part has proceeded from the same mind, in the same 
mood, and that the master's mind was no common one, the mood 
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itself was noble. Good taste is eTCrjwlicrc apparent : tlic work 
throughout is a masterpiece of refined fancy. 

To Perugino the representative imagination was of less impor- 
tance than ii certain delicate and adequately ideal mode of feeling 
and conceiving. The consequent charm of his style is that every- 
thing ia thought out and rendered visible in one decorous key. 
The worst that caji be said of it is that its suavity inclines to 
mawkishneas, and that its quietism borders upon sleepiness. AVo 
find it ditHcult not to accuse him of affectation. At the same 
time we are forced to allow that what be did, and what he re- 
frained from doing, was determined by a purpose. A fresco of 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, and a picture of St. Sebastian in 
the Pinacoteca, where the areher on the right hand is drawn in n 
natural attitude with force and tmth, show well enough what Pe- 
rugino could do when he chose. 

The best way of explaining his conventionality, in which the 
anpremo power of a master is always verging on the facile trick 
of a mannerist, is to suppose that the people of Perugia and the 
Umhrian highlands imposed on him this narrow mode of treat- 
ment We may presume that he was always receiving orders for 
pictures to he executed in his well-known manner. Celestial in- 
sipidity in art was the fashion in that Umbria which the Bagli- 
oni and the popes laid waste from time to time with fire and 
sword.* 

Therefore the painter, who had made his reputation by placing 



* It will not be forgoltea b; stuilunta of Italian liistor; that Uiubria nas 
the cradle of the BalliiH, or Flagcllantii, wlio oYCPspreiid Ilalj in the four- 
teenth csnturj, and to whoso devotion were due the Laudi, or popular bjmna 
of the reiigiouB confratemiliea, which in course of time produced the 8arr( 
Rappraaiiazioni of lifleenth ecntur; Florentine literature. Umbrin, anil es- 
pecially Fcrtigia and Asaisi, seem to have been itivcutivc in piety bettTcrn 
1!00 and 1400, 

14 
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devout young faces upon twisted necks, with a background of 
limpid twilight and calm landscape, waa forced by the fervor of 
Lis patrons, and his own desire for money, to perpetuate piona 
prettineaaes long after he had ceased to feel tlicni. It is just this 
widespread popularity of a master unrivalled in one line of devo- 
tional sentimentalism which makes the contrast between Pemgino 
and the Baglioni family so striking. 

The Baglioni first came into notice during the wars they car- 
ried on with the Oddi of Perugia in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries.* This waa one of those duels to the death, like that 
of the Visconti with the Torrensi of Milan, on wldeh the fate of 
so many Italian cities in the Middle Ages Imng. The nobles 
fought ; the townsfolk assisted like a Greek chonis, aharing the 
passions of the actors, but contributing little to the catastrophe. 
The piazza was the theatre on which the tragedy was played. In 
this contest the Baglioni proved the stronger, and began to sway 
the State of Pemgia after the irregular fashion of Italian despots. 
Tbcy had no legal right over the city, no hereditary magistracy, 
no title of princely authority, f The Church was rectoned the 
supreme administrator of the Pcrugiau eommonwealth. But in 

* The Hflglioiil ptrsMuted their rivals witii peraiatent tury lo the rerj laat. 
Matariuzo tells iiow Morgante Baglioni gave t. death-wound to his nepliew, 
the joung Carlo de li Odili, in ISOl : " Olelli una fcrita nolla Tonnosa facciB : 
el quale era in nspctto vago e bello giovanc d'aiini 23 o 24, al guaU taciiiatio e 
biiimle leeae toito la beUa arnuidui'a." The Eame night his kinsman Pumpco 
vBs muirlercd m prison with this last lament upon his lips : " O ioreUce CBsa 
dcgli Oddl, quale aveatc tanta fama di conduttieri, capilanie, cavaliere, Bperon 
d'oro, protoriutarie, e ahbate ; et in uno solo tempo aveste homine quaranta- 
ilue ; e oggic, per me quale son ultimo, se aaconde el nome de la magnifica e 
famosa casa degli 0<ldi, che mai al mondo non Beri piu nominata" (p. 17S). 

I The Baglioni were lords of Spello, Bettona, Montalora, and other Umbrian 
bui^hB, but never of Perugia. Perugia had a civic constitution similar to 
that of Florence and other Guelt towns under the protection of the Holy See. 
The power at the eminent house was based onlj on wealth and prestige. 
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reality no man could set foot on the Umbrian plain without per- 
mission from the BagUonl. They elected the officers of stat^ 
The lives and goods of the citizens were at tlieir discretion. 
"When a papal legate showed his face, they made the town too 
hot to hold him. One of Innocent VIIL's nephews had been 
murdered by them.* Another cardinal had shut himself up in 
a box, and sneaked on mule-hack like a bale of merchandisQ 
throngh the gates to escape their fury. It was in vain that from 
time to time the people rose t^inst them, massacring Pandolfo 
Baglioni on the public square in 1393, and joining with Kidolfo 
and Braccio of the dominant house to assassinato another Pan- 
dolfo with hia son Niccolo in 1460. The more they were cut 
down, the more they flourished. The wealth they derived from 
their lordships in the duchy of Spoleto and the Umbrian hill- 
cities, and the treasures they accumulated in the service of the 
Italian republics, made them omnipotent in their native town. 
There they built tall houses on the site which Paul III. chose 
afterwards for his casCello, and which is now an open place above 
the Poi-ta San Carlo. From the balconies and turrets of theso 
.palaces, swarming with their broi'i, they surveyed the splendid 
land that felt their force — a land which, even in midsummer, 
from sunrise to sunset keeps the light of day upon ita up-tnrned 
face. And from this eyrie they issued forth to prey npon the 
plain, or to take their lust of love or blood within the city streets. 
The Baglioni spent hut short time in the amusements of .peace. 
From father to son they were warriors, and we have records of 
few Italian houses, except, perhaps, the Malatesti of Rimini, who 
equalled them in hardihood and fierceness. Especially were they 
noted for the remorseless vendelle which they carried on among 

■ Sec Halarazzo, p. 3S. It la here th»t he relnUs the covert threat ad- 
dressed b; GuiUo Baglioni to Alexander TI., who vaa seeking to inveigle blm 
Into his clutches. 
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themselves, cousin tracting cousin to death with the ferocity and 
craft of slcnth-honnds. Had they restrained these fratricidal 
passions, they might, perhaps, by following some common policy, 
like that of the Medici in Florence or the Bentivogli in Bologna, 
have successfully resisted the papal authority and secured dynas- 
tic sovereignty. 

It is not until 1495 that the history of the Baglioni becomes 
dramatic, possibly because till then they lacked the pen of Mata- 
razzo.* But from this year forward to their final extinction, 
every detail of their doings has a picturesque and awful interest. 
Domestic furies, like the revel descried by Cassandra above the 
palace of Mycenie, seem to take possession of the fated house ; 
and the doom whieh Las fallen on them is worked out with piti- 
less BTactitudo to the last generation. In 1495 the heads of the 
Casa Bi^lioni were two brothers, Guido and Ridolfo, who had a 
nnmerous progeny of heroic sons. From Guido sprang Astorre, 
Adriano — called for his groat strength Morgante \ — Gismondo, 
Marcantonio, and Gentile. Ridolfo owned Troilo, Gianpaolo, and 
Simonetto. The first glimpse we get of these young athletes in 
Matarazzo's chronicle is on the occasion of a sudden assault upon 
Pemgia made hy the Oddi and tlie exiles of their faction in Sep- 
tember, 1495. The foes of the Baglioni entered the gates and 
began breaking the iron chains, serragli, which barred the streets 
against advancing cavalry. None of the noble house were on the 
alert except young Simonetto, a lad of eighteen, fierce and cruel, 

■ Ilia ^^hroaicle is a masterpiece of naive, unstudied nBrrat[Te. Few docn- 
meDts are so important for the Bluiiunt ot tlie sixl«cntb century in Italy. 
Wbetber it be ceallj Ibe work of Mntarazzo or Uaturaniuo, the diBtinguished 
liumimiat, is more than doubtful. Tbe writer seems to me as yet unspoiled 
by ciaasic studies and the pedantriee of iniitation. 

f Thia name, it mny be incidentally mentioned, proves tbe wide-spread pop- 
ulnrity of Pulci's poem, the Moi-gatde Maggim-e. 
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who had not yet begun to shave hia chin.' 
sioD, he rushed forth alone, hareheaded, in 
in his right hand and a hucklcr on bis an 
squadron. There at the barrier of the pii 
bay, smiting men-at-arms to the ground 
tremcDdous sword, and receiving on his gentle body twenty-two 
cruel wounds. While thus at fearful odds, the noble Astorrc 
mounted his chai^r and joined bira. Upon his Jiclinct flashed 
the falcon of the B^lioni with the dragon's tail that swept be- 
hind. Bidding Simouetto tend his wounds, he in his turn held 
the squaro. 

Listen to MatJirazzo'a description of the scene ; it is as good as 
any piece of the Morte d' Arthur : "According to the report of 
one who told me what he had seen with hia own eyes, never did 
anvil take so many blows aa he upon his person and his steed ; 
and they all kept striking at his lordship in such crowds tliat the 
one prevented the other. And so many lances, partisans, and 
crosa-how quarries, and other weapons made upon his body a 
moat mighty din, that above every other noise and shont was 
heard the thud of those great strokes. But he, like one who 
had the mastery of war, set his charger where the press was thick- 
est, jostling now one and now another ; so that he ever kept at 
least ten men of his foes stretched on the ground beneath hia 
horse's hoofs ; which horse was a most fierce beast, and gave his 
enemies what trouble he best could. And now that gentle lord 
was all fordone with sweat and toil, he and his charger ; and so 
weary were they that scarcely could they any longer breathe." 

■• "Era eofltui al preeente c]i nnne 18 o 19; ancora non se radeva barba; 
e mostravn tatita torza e tanto ardirp, e era taato ailatto Del fatto d'arme, cba 
era gran maraveglia ; e ioBtrava cum tanta gintiltzaa e gagUaiilia, che homo 
del mondo Hon I'aria mai creao ; et aria dala con la punta de la lancia m Del 
fondo d'uno bicchiere da la mattina a la sera," elc. (p. 50), 
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Soon after tlio Baglioni mustered in force. One by one tlieir 
heroes mshed from the palaces. Tlio enemy were driven back 
with slaughter; and a war ensued which made the fair land hc- 
tween Assisi and Perugia a ^'ilde^ne^$s for many months. It 
must not be foi^otten that at the tune of these great feats of 
Simonetto and Astorre young Raphael was painting in the studio 
of Pemgino. WTiat the whole city witnessed with astonishment 
and admiration, he, the leenly sensitive artist-boy, treaanred in 
Lis memory. Therefore in the St, George of the Louvre, and in 
the mounted horseman trampling upon Ileliodorus in the Stanzo 
of the ^'atican, victorious Astorre lives forever, immortalized in 
all his splendor by the painter's art. The grinning griffin on the 
helmet, the resistless frown upon the forehead of the beardless 
knight, the terrihle right arm, and the ferocious steed — all are 
there as Raphael saw and wrote them on his brain. One charac- 
teristic of the Baglioni, as might be plentifully illustrated from 
their annalist, was tlieir eminent beauty, which inspired beholders 
witli an enthusiasm and a love they were far from deserving by 
their virtues. It is this, in combination with their personal hero- 
ism, which gives a peculiarly dramatic interest to their doings, 
and makes the chronicle of Matarazzo more fttscinating than a 
novel. lie seems unable to write about them without using the 
language of an adoring lover. 

In the affair of 1495 the Bi^Uoni were at amity among them- 
selves. AVhen they next appear upon the scene, they are engaged 
in deadly feud. Cousin has set his hand to the throat of cousin, 
and the two heroes of the piazza are destined to bo slain by foul- 
est treachery of their own kin. It must be premised that besides 
the sons of Guido and Ridolfo already named, the great house 
counted among its most distinguished members a young Grifone, 
or Grifonetto, the son of Grifone and Atalanta Baglioni. Both 
liis father and grandfather had died violent deaths in the prime 
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of their youth : Galeotto, the father of Atalauta, by poison, and 
Grifone by the knife at Ponte Eicciolo in 1477. Atalanta was 
left a young widow with one only son, tbia Grifonetto, wboni 
Matai-azzo calls " un altro Ganimede," and who combined the 
wealth of two chief branches of the Baglioni, In 1600, wbeu 
the cTcnts about to be related took place, he was quite a youth. 
Brave, rich, handaorae, and married to a young wife, Zenobia Sfor- 
za, ha was the admiration of Perugia, He and his wife loved 
each other dearly, and how, indeed, could it be otherwise, since 
"I'uno e I'altro senibravano doi angioli di Paradiao?" At the 
aame time he had fallen Into the hands of lad and desperate 
counsellors. A bastard of the house, Filippo da Braccio, his baif- 
uncle, was always at his side, instructing him not only in the ac- 
complishments of chivalry, but also in wild ways that brought 
his name into disrepute. Another of his familiars was Carlo Bar- 
oiglia Baglioni, an unquiet spirit, who longed for more power 
than his poverty and comparative obscurity allowed. With them 
associated Jeronimo della Penna, a veritable ruffian, contaminated 
from his earliest youth with every form of lust and violence, and 
capable of any crime.* These three companions, instigated part- 
ly by the lord of Cauicrino and partly by their own cupidity, con- 
ceived a Bcheme for massacring the families of Gnido and Hidol- 
fo at one blow. As a consequence of this wholesale murder, 
Perngia would be at their discretion. Seeing of what use Grifo- 
netto by his wealth and name might be to them, they did all 
they could to persuade him to join their conjuration. It would 
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* Uatarazzo'B description of tho rulSnns whi 
104,105,113) would suit Webster's Flamineo i 
likena Filippo lo Acliitopbel iLud Grifonctto i 
quoted by Fiiijrett'L(vol. iii. p. 12S), rektealhei 
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appear tbat the bait first offered him was th so gnty of the 
city, but that he was at last gained ov I j b made to believe 
that his wife, Zenobia, Lad carried on an t ig w th Gianpaolo 
Baglioni. The dissolute morals of tl f n '} g plausibility 
to an infernal trick wliich worked iipo th j 1 j f Grifonet- 
to. Thirsting for reyenge, be conse t d t th 1 cme. The 
conspirators were further fortified by the accession of Jeronimo 
della Staffa, and three niomlcrs of the house of Corgna. It is 
noticeable that out of the whole number only two — Bernardo da 
Corgna and Filippo da Braceio — were above the ago of thirty. 
Of the rest, few liad reached twenty-five. At so early an ago 
were the men of those times adepts in violence and treason. 
The execution of the plot was fixed for the wedding festivities 
of Astorre Bnglioni with Lavinia, tlic daughter of Giovanni Co- 
lonna and Giustina Orsini. At that time the whole Baglioni 
family were to be assembled in Peragia, with the single excep- 
tion of Mareantonio, who was taking baths at Naples for his 
]iea!th. It was known that the members of the noble house, 
nearly all of them condottieri by trade, and eminent for their 
great strength and skill in arms, took few precautions for their 
safety. They occnpied several houses close together between the 
Porta San Carlo and the Porta Eburnca, set no regular guard 
over their sleeping-chambers, and trusted to their personal bra- 
very and to the fidelity of their attendants.* It was thought 
that they might be assassinated in their beds. The wedding fes- 
tivities began upon the 28th of July, and great is the particularity 
with which Matarazzo describes the doings of each snccessivo day 
— processions, jousts, triumphal arches, banquets, balls, and pag- 



* Jacobo Antiqiiari, the secretary of Lodofico f 
wLich gives an account of the msssacre, sajs that 
Baglioni tor "slmping in their bedswithont any gi 
might easily l>e overcomo liy enemies," 
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e hud often reproved the 
ird or watch, so that thef 
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cants. The ni^Iit of tlie 14th of August was finally set apart for 
the consummation of el gran Iradiinetito : it is thus that Mata- 
razzo always alludes to the crime of Giifonetto, with a solemnity 
of reiteration that is most impressive. A heavy stone let fall 
into the court-yard of Guido Baglioiii's palace was to be the sig- 
nal : cacii conspirator was then to run to the sleeping-chamber of 
his appointed prey. Two of the principals and fifteen bravi were 
told off to each Tictim ; rams and cvow-bara were prepared to 
force the doors if needfnl. All happened as had been anticipa- 
ted. The crash of the falling alone was heard. The conspirators 
rushed to the scene of operations. AstniTe, who was sleeping in 
the liouse of his traitorous cousin Grifonctto, was slain in the 
arras of bis young bride, crying, as lie vainly struggled, " Misero 
Astorre che more come poltronc !" Simonctto, who lay that 
night with a lad called Paolo lie greatly loved, flew to arms, ex- 
claiming to his brother, " Non dubitare Gismondo, mio fratollo T 
lie, too, was soon despatched, together with Lis bedfellow. Filip- 
po da Braccio, after killing him, tore from a great wound in his 
side the still quivering heart, into which he drove his teeth with 
savage fury. Old Guido died groaning "Ora 6 gionto il ponto 
mio ;"' and Gismondo's throat was cut while he lay holding back 
his face that he might bo spared the sight of his own massacre. 
The corpses of Astorre and Sitnonetto were stripped and thrown 
out naked into the streets. Men gathered round and marvelled 
to see such heroic forms, with faces so proud and fierce even in 
death. In especial the foreign students likened them to ancient 
Romans.* But on their fingers were rings, and these the ruffians 
of the place would fain have hacked off with their knives. Fi-ora 

* "Quelli clic 1i viditio, c luittimc li fornBtLcrc BtudianCo asBimigliavanii el 
magnidco Messer Astarru coBi marto nd un antico Romano, percbi pnmii era 
unsnieaimo ; tanto aun Hgura em ilegiiia e magnla," etc This is a laucb e: 
quisllelj illuBtrHtive of Lhe BeDniseancc enthuslaBin for clikisio oiilture. 
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tills indignitj tlic noble limbs were spared ; tlien the dead Bagli- 
oni were burrietlly conaigned to an unhonored tomb. Meanwhile 
the real of the intended victims raannged to escape. Gianpaolo, 
assailed by Grifonetto and Gianfrancesco della Corgna, took ref- 
uge with Lis squire and bedfellow, Maraglia, upon a staircase lead- 
ing from bis room. While the squire held the passage with Lis 
pike against the foe, Gianpaolo effected Lis fligLt over neighbor- 
ing houae-roofa. lie crept into the attic of some foreign stu- 
dents, who, trembling with terror, gave liim food and shelter, clad 
him in a scliolar's gown, and helped him to fly in this diaguiae 
from the gates at dawn. He then joined his brother Troilo at 
Marsciano, wLence ho returned without delay to punish the tmi- 
tors. At the same time Grifonetto's mother, Atiilanta, taking 
with her Lia wife, Zenobia, and the two young sons of Gianpaolo, 
Malatcsta and Orazio, afterwards so celebrated in Italian history 
for their great feats of anns and their crimes, fled to her coun- 
try-bouse at Landona. Grifonetto in vain sought to see her there. 
She drove him from her presence with curses for the treason and 
the fratricide that he had planned. It ia very cLaracteristic of 
these wild natnres, framed of fierce instincts and discordant pas- 
sions, that his mother's curse weighed like lead upon the unfortu- 
nate young man. Nest day, when Gianpaolo returned to try the 
lock of arms, Grifonetto, deserted by the companiona of Lis crime 
and paralyzed by the sense of his guilt, went out alone to meet 
him on the public place- The semi-failure of their scheme had 
terrified the conspirators : the horrors of that night of blood un- 
nerved them. All had fled except the next victim of the fend. 
Putting Lis sword to the youth's throat, Gianpaolo looked into 
his eyes and said, " Art thou here, Grifonetto \ Go with God's 
peace : I will not slay thee, nor plunge ray hand in my own 
blood, as thou haat done in thine." Then he turned and left the 
lad to be hacked in pieces by his guard. The untranslatable 
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words mltich Matarazzo uses to describe Lis deatb are toncliiog " 
from the strong impression tliey convey of Grifonetto's goodlL- 
ness : " Qui ebbo sua eignoria sopra sua nobile persona tant« fcri- 
te che suoi membra leggiadre stese in terra," * None but Greets 
felt tlie charm of personal beauty thus. But ■while Grifonotto 
was breathing out his life upon the pavement of the piazza, his 
mother, Atalanta, and his wife, Zenobia, came to i^ eet 1 m th o gh 
the awe-struck city. As they approached, all m a f II as de and 
slunk away before their grief. None would m t i a e had a 
share in Grifonetto's murder. Then Atalanta kn 1 b 1 dj ng 
Bon, and ceased from wailing, and prayed and xh 1 d h m to 
pardon those who had caused his death. It appears that Gnfonct- 
to was too weak to speak, but that he made a signal of assent, 
and received his mother's blessing at the last : " E allora porse el 
nobil glovenetto la dextm mano a la sua giovenilc matre atrengen- 
do do sua matre la bianca mano \ e poi incontinentc spiro I'anima 
dal formoso corpo, e passo cum infinite benedizioni dc sua matre 
in cambio de la maledictione che prima li avcva date." f Uere, 
again, the stylo of Matarazzo, tender and full of tears, conveys the 
keenest sense of the pathos of beanty and of youth in deatb and 
sorrow. He has forgotten d gran iradimmlo. He only reniera- 
bera how comely Grifonctto was, bow noble, how frank and spir- 
ited, how strong in war, how sprightly in his pleasures and liis 
loves. And ho sees the still young mother, delicate and nobly 
bora, leaning over the athletic body of her bleeding son. This 
scene, which is, perhaps, a genuine instance of what wo may call 

* Here hifl lordship received upon Lia noblo person so oiany wounds Ihat 
he Btrclched iiis graceful limbs upon the eartli. 

t And then ibo noble Btripling strctubed his ligbt hand to bis joutbful 
mother, preasing the white hand of his rnotbcr; Siod afterwards forthwith be 
breathed his soul forth from hiit beauteous bodv, and died with numberless 
blessings of his mother iaelead of the curses she had given bita before. 
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the Neohellenism of the Eenaiaaance, finds its parallel in the 
PkcentsscB of Enripides. Jocasta and Antigone have gone forth 
to the battle-field and found the brothere Poiynices and Etooclea 
drenclied in hlood : 

From his cheat 
Hetiving a. htavj breath, King Etcvcles heard 
UiB mother, itDil Etretched forth a colli, damp hanil 
On hera, and nothing Biid, but with his eyes 
SpB.ke to her bj his tears, showing kind t1 
In sjmljola. 



It was Atalanta, we may remember, who commissioned Raphael 
to paint the so-cailed Borghose Eotonibment. Did she, perhaps, 
feel, as she withdrew from the piazza, aoakiug with young Grifo- 
netto's blood,* that she, too, had some portion in the sorrow of 
that mother who had wept for Christ! The memory of the 
dreadful morning mast haie remained with her through life, and 
long communion with our Lady of Sorrows may have sanctified 
the grief that had so bitter and so shameful a root of sin. 

After the death of Grifonetto and the flight of the conspira- 
tors, Gianpaolo took possession of rerugia. All who were sus- 
pected of eomplicity in the treason were massacred upon the 
piazza and in the eathedral. At the expense of more than a 
hundred murders, the chief of the Bagiioni found himself master 
of the eity on the 17th of July. First he caused the cathedral 
to be washed with wine and reconsecrated. Then ho decorated 
the Palazzo with the heads of the traitors and with their portraits 
in fresco, painted hanging head downwards, as was the fashion in 
Italy, t Next he established himself in what remained of the pal- 
aces of his kindred, hanging the saloons with black, and arraying 

* Sm Hatarazzo.p. 1S4, for this detail. 

t See Varchi (ed. Lemonnier, ISSi), vol. iu p. 20B, vol. iii. pp. 224, 682, and 
Corio (Venice, lfiS4), p. 326, for instances of dipinli ptr tmdiiori. 
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Ills retainers in the deepest moumiag. Sad, indeed, was now the 
aspect of Ferugla. Helpless and comparatively un interested, tbe 
citizens Iiad been spectators of these bloody broUs. They were 
now bound to share the desolation of their masters. Mataraz- 
zo's description of the mournful palace and the sUent town, and 
of the return of Marcantonlo from Naples, presents it picture 
striking for its vividness.* In the true style of the Bagliont, 
Marcantonlo sought to vent Lis sorrow not so much in tears 
as by new violence. He prepared and lighted torcliea, meaning 
to bum the whole quarter of St. Angelo ; and from this de- 
sign he wiw with difficulty dissuaded by Iiis brother. To such 
mad freaks of rage and passion were the inbabitants of a med- 
ifeval town in Italy exposed ! They make us understand the 
ordinanze di giusthia, by which to be a noble was a crime in 
Florence. 

From this time forward the whole history of the Baglioni fam- 
ily is one of crime and bloodslied. A curso had fallen on the 
liouse, and to the last of its members the penalty was paid. Gi- 
anpBolo himself acquired the highest reputation throughout Italy 
for his courage and sagacity both as a general and a govemor.f 
It was he who held Julius II. at his discretion in 1506, and was 
sneered at by Machiavelli for not consummating his enormities 
by killing the warlike Pope.J He again, after joining the diet 

" Vuge H2 ; "PBrera ogni cosn oseura e lammosii : lulto loro BerTitora 
piangevano ; et te catncru Jo lo rosto tlii U magtiifiui Bngliuni, e Bale, e ognlQ 
coaa eruno lutte intomo cum pognie uegre. E per la citci nun ora pili alcu- 
nn che Bonasse n^ caalasae ; e pooo al ridera," etc. 

f Sea FrolUcrG, p. 437, foe a vDry curious account of his character. 

\ Fabretti (vaL ill. pp. 11)3-293, and notes) diacusses this ciraumBtance in 
detail. MacliiaTelll's critique runs thus {Discorsj, lib. i. cap. 2?) : " Hi si po. 
teva credere clie ei fosse asteuutu o per bunti, o per coscienza che to ritoncs- 
se ; perchb In un petto d'ua uomo facinoroBo, die si leoeva la sorella, ch'avc- 
Tft morti i cugini e i nipoti pec regnare, non potera ecendere alcnno piotoso 
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of La Magione against Ccsare Borgia, escaped by his acumen the 
massacro of Sinigaglia, which overthrew the other conspirators. 
But his name was no less famous for unbridled liiat and deeds of 
violence. lie boasted that his son Constantino was a true Bag- 
lioni, since he was his sistor'a child. He once told Machiavelli 
that he bad it in hia mind to murder four citizens of Perugia, 
his enemies. He looked calmly on while hia kinsmen Eusebio 
and Taddeo Eaglioni, who had been accused of treason, were 
hewn to pieces by his guard. Hia wife, Ippolita de' Conti, was 
poniarded on her Roman fai'm ; on hearing the news, he ordered 
a festival in which he was engaged to proceed with redoubled 
merriment.* At last the time came for him to die by fi-aud and 
violence. Leo X., anxioua to remove so powei'fnl a rival from 
Perugia, lured him in 1520 to Rome under tho false protection 
of a papal safe-conduct. After a short imprisonment he had him 
beheaded in the Castle of St, Angclo. It was thought that Gen- 
tile, his first cousin, sometime Bishop of Orvieto, but afterwanis 
the father of two sons in wedlock with Giulia VitelU — snch was 
the discipline of the Church at this epoch — had contributed to 
the capture of Gianpaolo, and had exulted in his execution. f If 
so, he paid dear for his treachery ; for Orazio Baglioni, the sec- 
ond son of Gianpaolo and captain of the Church under Clement 
VIL, had him murdered in 1527, together with his two nephews 
Fileno and Annibsle.J This Orazio was one of the most blood- 
thirsty of tho whole brood. Not satisfied with the assassination 



ri^petto: ma ei conchiuge che gli uomini noa sanno esacre onorevolmente 
trieli, o pcrfettnmente biioni," etc. 

■ See Fabretti, vul. iii. p. 230. He is nn suthoritj for the details of Gian- 
paolo'a life. The circiinutance allndeil to above justifies the terrible open- 
ing scene in Shelley's tragedy, JVie Cenei. 

t Fabrelti, vol. iii. p. 230, vol. iv. p. 10. 

% See Varchi, BtorU J^laivntiiie, vol. L p. 224. 
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of Gentile, lie atabbed^ Galeotto, tbe son of Gi-ifonetto, with hi* 
own hand in the same year.* Afterwards he died in the king- 
dom of !Naples while leading the Black Bands in the disastrous 
war which followed the Back of Rome. lie left no son. Mala- 
testa, his elder brother, became one of the moat celebrated gener- 
als of the age, holding the batons of the Venetian and Florentine 
republics, and managing to maintain his ascendency in Perugia 
in spite of the persistent opposition of saceessive popes. Bnt ^ 
his name ia best known in history for one of the greatest public 
crimes — a crime which must be ranked with that of Marshal Ba- 
zmne. Intrusted with the defence of Florence during the siege 
of 1530, he sold the city to his enemy, Pope Clement, receiving 
for the price of this infamy certain privileges and immunities 
which fortified liis hold upon Perugia for a season. All Italy 
was ringing witli the great deeds of the Florentines,. who for the 
Bake of their liberty transformed themselves from merchants into 
Boldicrs, and withstood the united powers of pope and emperor 
alone. Meanwhile Malatesta, whose trade was war, and who was 
being largely paid for his services by the beleaguered city, con- 
trived by means of diplomatic procrastination, secret communi- 
cation with the enemy, and all the arts tliat could intimidate an 
army of recruits, to push affairs to a point at which Florence was 
forced to capitulate without inflicting the last desperate glorious 
blow she longed to deal her enemies. The universal voice ot It- 
aly condemned him. When Mattco Dandolo, the Doge of Ven- 
ice, heard what he had done, he cried before the Prcgadi in con- 
clave, " He has sold that people and that citr, and the hlood of 
those poor citizens ounce by ounce, and has donned the cap of 
the biggest traitor in the world."t Consumed with shame, cor- 
roded by on infamous disease, and mistrustful of Clement, to 
whom he had sold Ins honor, Malatcsta retired to Perugia, and 
• Sec Tarehi, Slant FloivrUtiu, vol i. p. 224. t FabretO, vol. iv. p. 206. 
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died in 1531. Sg left one son, Ridolfo, who was nnulile to main- 
tain liimsclf in the lordship of his native city. After killing the 
papal legate, Cinzio Filonardi, in 1 534, he waa dislodged four years 
afterwards, when Fanl III. took Rnal possession of the place as an 
appanage of the Church, razed the houses of the Baglioni to the 
ground, and built upon their site the Rocca Paolina. This for- 
tress bore an inscription : " Ad coercendam Pemsinorum audaci- 
ani." The city was given over to the rapacity of the abominable 
Pier Luigi Farneae, and so bad was this tyranny of priests and 
bastards, that, strange to say, the Perugians regretted the troub- 
lous times of the Baglioni. Malatcsta in dying had exclaimed, 
" Help me, if you can ; since after me you will he set to draw the 
cart like oxen," Frollicre, relating the speech, adds, "And this 
has been fulfilled to the lost letter, for all have borne not only 
the yoke but the burden and the goad." Ridolfo Baglioni and 
his cousin Braccio, the eldest son of Grifonetto, were both cap- 
tains of Florence. The one died in battle in 1554, the other in 
1669, Thus ended the illustrioua family. They are now repre- 
sented by dcscendimta from females, and by contadini who pre- 
serve their name and boast a pedigree of which they hare no 
records. 

The history of the Baglioni needs no commentary. They 
were not worse than other Italian nobles who by their passions 
and their parties destroyed the peace of the city they infested. 
It is with an odd mixture of admiration and discontent that the 
chroniclers of Perugia allude to their ascendency, Matarazzo, 
who certainly cannot be accused of hostility to the great house, 
describes the miseries of his country under their bad government 
in piteous terms :* "As I wish not to swerve from the pnre truth, 
I say that from the day the Oddi were expelled, our city went 
from bad to worse. All the young men followed the trade of 
• Pages 102, 108. 
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arras. Their lives were disorderly ; and every day divers excesses 
were indulged, and the city had lost all reason and justice. Every 
man administered right unto himself, propria autoritate et manu 
regia. Meanwhile the Pope sent many legates, if so be the city 
could be brought to order; but all who came returned in dread 
of being hewn in pieces ; for they threatened to throw some from 
the windows of the palace, so that no cardinal or other legate 
durst approach Perugia, unless he were a friend of the Baglioni. 
And the city was brought to such misery that the most wrong- 
ous men were most prized ; and those who had slain two or three 
men walked as they listed through the palace, and went with 
sword or poniard to speak to the podesta and other magistrates. 
Moreover, every man of worth was downtrodden by bravi whom 
the nobles favored ; nor could a citizen call his property his own. 
The nobles robbed first one and then another of goods and land. 
All offices were sold or else suppressed ; and taxes and extortions 
were so grievous that every one cried out. And if a man were 
in prison for his head, he had no reason to fear death, provided 
he had some interest with a noble." Yet the same Matarazzo in 
another place finds it in his heart to say :* ** Though the city suf- 
fered great pains for these nobles, yet the illustrious house of Ba- 
glioni brought her honor throughout Italy, by reason of the great 
dignity and splendor of that house, and of their pomp and name. 
Wherefore through them our city was often set above the rest, 
and notably above the commonwealths of Florence and Siena." 
Pride feels no pain. The gratified vanity of the Perugian burgh- 
er, proud to see his town preferred before its neighbors, blinds the 
annalist to all the violence and villany of the magnificent Casa Ba- 
glioni. So strong was the esprit de ville which through successive 
centuries and amid all vicissitudes of politics divided the Italians 
against themselves, and proved an insuperable obstacle to unity. 

* Page 139. 
15 
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After reading tho clironicle of Matarazzo at Perugia tlirougli 
one winter day, I left the inn and walked at sunset to tlie blood- 
liedabLled cathedral square ; for still those Bteps and pavements 
to my strained imagination seemed reeking with the outpoured 
blood of Baglioni ; and on the ragged stonework of Sun Lorenzo 
red patches slanted from the dying day. Then by one of those 
strange freaks of the brain to which wc are all subject, for a mo- 
ment I lost sight of untidy Gothic facades and gaunt, unfinished 
church walls ; and as I walked, I was in tho Close of Salisbury on 
a perfumed summer afternoon. The drowsy scent of lime-flowers 
and mignonette, the cawing of elm-cradled rooks, the hum of bees 
above, the velvet touch of smooth-shorn grass, and tlio breathless 
shadow of motionless green boughs made up one potent and ab- 
sorbing mood of the charmed senses. Far overhead soared tlic 
calm gray spire into the infinite air, and the perfection of accom- 
plished beauty slept beneath in those long lines of Dave and ehoir 
and transepts. It was but a momentary dream, a thought that 
burned itself upon a fancy overtaxed by passionate images. Ouce 
more the puppet-BCcne of tho brain was shifted ; once more I saw 
the bleak, bare flags of the I'erugian piazKa, the forlorn front of 
the Duomo, the bronze griffin, and Pisano's fountain, with here 
and there a flake of that turaidtuoua fire which the Italian sunset 
sheds. Who shall adequately compare the two pictures J Which 
siial! we prefer, tho Close of Salisbury, with its sleepy bells and 
cushioned ease of immemorial deans, or this poor ttireadbare pas- 
sion of Perugia, where every stone is stained with blood, and 
where genius in painters and scholars and prophets and ecstatic 
lovers has throbbed itself away to nothingness \ It would be 
foolish to seek an answer to this question, idle to institute a com- 
parison, for instance, between those tal! young men with their 
broad winter cloaks who remind me of Grifonetto, and the verg- 
ers pottering in search of shillings along the gravel-patha of Sails- 
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bury. It is more rational, perhaps, to reflect of what strange stuff 
our souls arc made in this age of the world, when aesthetic pleas- 
ures, full, genuine, and satisfying, can be communicated alike by 
Perugia with its fascination of a dead, irrevocable, dramatic past, 
and Salisbury, which finds the artistic climax of its English com- 
fort in the " Angel of the house." From Matarazzo, smitten with 
a Greek love for the beautiful Grifonetto, to Mr. Patmore, is a 
wide step. 
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POPULAR SONGS OF TUSCANY. 

It is a noticeable fact about the popular songs of Tuscany that 
they are almost exclusively devoted to love. The Italians in gen- 
eral have no ballad literature resembling that of our border or 
that of Spain. The tragic histories of their noble families, the 
great deeds of their national heroes, and the sufferings of their 
country during centuries of warfare, have left but few traces in 
their nistic poetry. It is true that some districts are less utterly 
barren than others in these records of the past. The Sicilian peo- 
ple's poetry, for example, preserves a memory of the famous Ves- 
pers ; and one or two terrible stories of domestic tragedy, like 
tlie tale of Rosmunda in La Donna Lomharda, the romance of 
the Baronessa di Carini, and the so-called Caso di Sciacca, may 
still be heard upon the lips of the people. But these exceptions 
are insignificant in comparison with the vast mass of songs which 
deal with love ; and I cannot find that Tuscany, where the lan- 
guage of this minstrelsy is purest, and where the artistic instincts 
of the race are strongest, has anything at all approaching to our 
ballads.* Though the Tuscan contadini are always singing, it 
rarely happens that 



♦ This sentence requires some qualification. In his Poesia Popolare Itali- 
ana^ ISYS, Professor D'Ancona prints a Pisan, a Venetian, and two Lombard 
versions of our border ballad " Where hae ye been, Lord Randal, my son," so 
close in general type and minor details to the English, German, Swedish, and 
Knnish versions of this Volkslied as to suggest a very ancient community of 
origin. It remains as yet, however, an isolated fact in the history of Italian 
popular poetry. 
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Tbe pliJDtiTG numbers flaw 
For old, unhippy, far-off tilings, 
Aud battles long ago. 

On tbe contrary, we may be sure, when we hear their voices ring- 
ing through the oUve^rovea or tnacchi, that they are chanting 

Rome more komblc ia.T, 
Familiar matter of to-daj — 
Some natural aorrow, lose, or pain, 
That has been, and nmj be again ; 

or else, since their melodies are by no looana uniformly sad, eome 
ditty of tiie joyonanesa of spring-time or the ecstasy of love. 

This defect of anything corresponding to onr ballada of Chevy 
C/MSf, or Sir Patrick Spent, or Gil Morrice, in a poetry which 
is still so vital with the life of past centuries, is all the more re- 
markable because Italian history is distinguished above that of 
other nations by tragic episodes peeuliarjy suited to poetic treat- 
ment Alany of these received com in em oration in the fourteenth 
century from Dante ; others were embodied in the novelle of 
Boccaccio and Cintbio and Bandcllo, whence they passed into 
the dramas of Shakespeare, Webster, Ford, and their contempo- 
raries. But scarcely an echo can bo traced through all the vol- 
umes of the recently collected popular songs. "We must seek for 
an explanation of this fact partly in the conditions of Italian life 
and partly in the nature of the Italian imagination. Nowhere in 
Italy do we observe that intimate connection between the people 
at large and the great nobles which generates the sympathy of 
clanship. Politics in most parts of the peninsula fell at a very 
early period into the bands either of irresponsible princes, who 
ruled like despots, or else of burghers, who administered the State 
within the walls of their Palazzo Pubblieo. The people remained 
passive spectators of contemporai'y history. The loyalty of sub- 
jects to their sovereign which animates the Spanish ballads, the 
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loyalty of retainers to tlieir chief which gives life to the tragic 
ballads of the border, did not exist in Italy, Country-folk felt 
no interest in the doings of Viaconti or Medici or Malatcsti suffi- 
cient to arouse the enthusiasm of local bards or to call forth the 
celebration of their princely tragedies in verse. Amid the mise- 
ries of foreign wars and borne oppression, it seemed better to de- 
mand from verse and song some mitigation of the woes of life, 
some expression of personal emotion, than to record the disasters 
wliicb to us at a distance appear poetic in their grandeur. 

These conditions of popular life, although unfavorable to the 
production of ballad poetry, would not, however, have been suffi- 
cient by themselves to check its growth if the Italians Lad been 
strongly impelled to literature of this type by their nature. The 
real reason why their VolkaUeder are amorous and personal is to 
be found in the quality of their imagination. The Italian genius 
is not creatively imaginativo in the Iiighest sense. The Italians 
liave never, either in the ancient or the modem age, produced 
n great drama of a national epic, the ^neid and the Divina 
Comedia beiag obviously of different species from the Iliad or 
the Nkhflungen Lied. Modem Italians, again, are distinguished 
from the French, the Germans, and the English in being the con- 
scious inheritors of an older, august, and strictly classical civili- 
zation. The great memories of Rome weigh down their faculties 
of invention. It would also seem as though they shrank in their 
poetry from the representation of what is tragic and spirit-stir- 
ring. They incline to what is cheerful, biilliant, or pathetic. 
The dramatic element in human life, external to the personality 
of the poet, which exercised so strong a fascination over our bal- 
lad-bards and playwrights, has but little attraction for the Italian. 
When he sings, he seeks to express his own individual emotions 
—his love, his joy, his jealousy, his anger, his despair. The lan- 
guage which be uses Is at the same time direct in its intensity and 
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hyperbolical in its display of fancy ; but it lacks thoso imagina- 
tive touches which exalt the poetry of personal passion into a 
Guhlimer region. Again, the Italians are deficient in a sense of 
the supernatural. The wraiths that cannot rest because their 
love is still unsatisfied, the voices which cry "by night over field 
and fell, the water-spirits and forest fairies, the second-sight of 
coming woes, the presentiment of death, the warnings and the 
charms and spi'lls, which fill the popular poetry of all Northern 
nations, are absent in Italian songs. In the whole of Tigri's col- 
lection I only rememher one mention of a ghost. It is not that 
the Italians arc deficient in superstitions of all hinds. Kvery one 
has heard of their belief in the evil eye, for instance. But they 
do not connect this kind of fetichism with their poetry ; and even 
their greatest poets, with the exception of Dante, have shown no 
capacity or no inclination for enhancing the imaginative effect of 
their creations by an appeal to the instinct of mysterious awe. 

The tmth is that the Italians as a race arc distinguished as 
much by a firm grasp upon the practical realities of existence as 
by powerful emotions. They have but little of that dreamy 
Schw&rmerel with which the people of the North are largely 
gifted. The true sphere of their genius is painting. What ap- 
peals to the imagination through the eyes, they have expressed 
far better than any other modern nation. But their poetry, like 
their music, is deficient in tragic sublimity and in the higher 
qualities of imaginative creation. It may seem paradoxical to 
say this of the nation which produced Dante. But we must re- 
member not to judge races by single and exceptional men of gen- 
ios. rctrarcli, the Troubadour of exquisite eniotions, Boccaccio, 
who touches all the keys of life so lightly, Ariosto, with the smile 
of everlasting April on his lips, and Tasso, excellent alone when 
he confines himself to pathos or the picturesque, are no exceptions 
to what I Lavo just said. Yet these poets pursued their art with 
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conscious purpose. The tragic splendor of Greece, the majesty of 
Rome, were not unknown to them. Far more is it true that pop- 
ular poetry in Italy, proceeding from the hearts of uncultivated 
peasants and expressing the national character in its simplicity, 
displays none of the stufE from which the gi'eatest works of art 
in verse, epics, and dramas can be wrought. But within its own 
sphere of peraonal emotion, this popular poetry is exquisitely me- 
lodious, inexhaustibly ricli, unique in modern literature for the di- 
rect expression which it has given to every shade of passion. 

Signor Tigri's collection,* to which I shall confine my attention 
in this paper, consists of eleven hundred and eighty-five rispettiy 
with the addition of four hundred and sixty-one stornelli, Ilis- 
petto, it may be said in passing, is the name commonly given 
throughout Italy to short poems, varying from six to twelve 
lines, constructed on the principle of the octave stanza. That is 
to say, the first part of the rispetto consists of four or six lines 
with alternate rhymes, while one or more couplets, called the ri- 
presa, complete the poem.f The stornello, or ritournelle, never 
exceeds three lines, and owes its name to the return which it 
makes at the end of the last line to the rhyme given by the em- 
phatic word of the first. Browning, in his poem of Fra Lippo 
Lippi, has accustomed English ears to one common species of the 
stornello,J which sets out with .the name of a flower, and rhymes 
with it, as thus : 

* Canti Popolari Toscani, raccolti e annotati da Giuseppe Tigri. Volume 
unico. Firenze, G. Barbara, 1869. 

f This is a description of the Tuscan rispetto. In Sicily the stanza gener- 
ally consists of eight lines rhjming alternately throughout, while in the North 
of Italy it is normally a simple quatrain. The same poetical material assumes 
in Northern, Central, and Southern Italy these diverse but associated forms. 

J This song, called Ciure (Sicilian fovfiore) in Sicily, is said by Signor Pitr6 
to be in disrepute there. He once asked an old dame of Palermo to repeat 
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PHgionero d'amore mi son re«o, 
Nel rimirure il tuo leggisdro viao. 

The divLBions of those two aorta of songs, to wliicii Tigri gives 
names like tlie Beaiity of Women, The Beauty of Men, Falling in 
Love, Serenades, Happy Love, Unhappy Love, Parting, Absence, 
Letters, Retnrn to Home, Anger and Jealousy, Promises, Entreat- 
ies and Rcproaciics, Indifference, Treachery and Abandonment, 
prove with what fulness the various phases of the tender passion 
are treated. Through the whole fifteen hundred the one theme 
of Love is never relinquished. Only two persons, " I" and " thou," 
appear upon the scene ; yet so fresh and so various are the moods 
of feeling that one can read them from first to last without too 
much satiety. 

To seek for the authors of these ditties would be useless. Some 
of them mny be as old as the fourteenth century ; others may have 
been made yesterday. Some are the native product of the Tus- 
can mountain villages, especially of the regions round Plstoja and 
Siena, where on the spura of the Apennines the purest Italian is 
vernacular. Some, again, are importations from other provinces, 
especially from Sicily and Naples, caught up by the peasants of 
Tuscany and adapted to their taste and style ; for nothing travels 
faster than a Volialied. Born some morning in a noisy street of 
Naples, or on the solitary slopes of Eadicofani, before the week is 
out a hundred voices are repeating it. Wagoners and peddlers 
carry it across the hills to distant towns. It floats with the fish- 
ermen from bay to bay, and marches witli the conscript to his 
barrack in a far-off province. Who was the first to give it shape 

him some of tliesc ditties. Her answer was, " You must gi^t tlictn from light 
womi?n 1 I do not know any. The; sing them in buiJ houses nnd prisoue, 
where, Qoi] be praised, I Iiutb never bceu." Id Tuscany there does not ap- 
pear to be BO marlced a distinction between the flower-aong and the rispetto. 
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and form \ No one asks, and no one cares. A student well ac- 
qaainted witb the lialiits of the people in these matters says, " If 
they tnew the author of a ditty, they would not learn it, far leas 
if they discovered that it was a Bcholar's." If the cadcnee takes 
their car, they consecrate the song at once by placing it upon the 
honored list of "ancient lays." Passiog from lip to lip and from 
district to district, it reeeires additions and altei-ations, and be- 
comes the property of a score of provinces. Meanwhile the poet 
from whose soul it hlossomed that first morning like a flower re- 
mains contented with obscurity. The wind has carried from his 
lips the thistle-down of son;^, and sown it on a handrcd hills and 
meadows, far and wide. After such wise is the birth of all truly 
popular compositions. Who knows, for instance, the veritable 
author of many of those mighty German chorals ivhich sprang 
into being at the period of the Reformation ? The first inspira- 
tion was given, probably, to a single mind ; but the melody, as It 
has reached ua, is the product of a thousand. This accounts for 
the variations which in different dialects and districts the same 
song presents. Meanwhile it is sometimes possible to trace the 
authorship of a ballad with marked local character to an impro- 
visator famous in his village, or to one of those professional 
rhymesters whom the country-folk employ in the composition of 
love-letters to their sweethearts at a distance.* Tomraaseo, in the 
preface to his Canti I'opolari, mentions in particular a Beatrice di 
Plan degli Ontani, whose poetry was famous through the moan- 
tains of Pistoja ; and Tigri records by name a little girl called 
Cherubiaa, who made rispetii by the dozen as she watched her 

• Muth light has lately been thrown on the popular poetrj of Italy ; md it 
appears that eonlcmporary impraviEiLlorB trust more to tbeir richly stocked 
to tlieir power of rccombina^on thiLD to original or novel inepi- 
rt ia in Sicilj that the vein of truly creative Ijric utterance is said to 
!t freely anil moat copionsly nt the present lime. 
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sheep upon the hills. One of tho songs in his collection (pago 
181) contains a direct reference to the village lettcr-writ«r : 

Salutatemi, bella, 1o scrivano ; 



Tauto gU g Bpcrto uellii poesLa> 

WLilo I am writing thus abont the production and dissemina- 
tion of these love-songs, I cannot help remembering three days 
and nights which I once spent at sea between Genoa and Palermo, 
in the company of some conscripts who were going to join tlicir 
regiment in Sicily. They were lads from tho Milanese nnd Lign- 
ria, and they spent a great portion of their time in composing 
and singing poetry. One of them had a fine baritone voice ; and 
when the sun had set^ his comrades gathered round him and 
begged liiin to sing to them " Con quella patetica tua voce," 
Then followed hours of singing, the low monotonous melodies of 
his ditties harmonizing wonderfully with tho tranquillity of night, 
so clear and calm that the sky and all its stars were mirrored on 
the sea, through which we moved as if in a dream. Sometimes 
the songs provoked conversation, which, as is usual in Italy, turned 
mostly upon " le bellezze doUe donne." I remember that once an 
animated discussion about the relative merits of blondes and bru- 
nettes nearly ended in a quarrel, when the youngest of the whole 
hand, a boy of about seventeen, put a stop to the dispute by tbe- 
atrically raising his eyes and arms to heaven and crying, "Tu sci 
innamorato d'una grande Diana cacciatrice nera, ed io d'lina holla 
Venero bionda." Though they were but villnge lads, they sup- 
ported their several opinions with arguments not unworthy of 
Firenzuola, and showed the greatest delicacy of feeling in the 

• Remember me, fair one, to the suiivener. I do not know him or who he 
is, but he scemB te me a sovereign poet, so cunning is lie ia bU use of verse. 
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treatment of a subject wliich could scarcely have failed to reveal 
any latent coarseness. 

The purity of all the Italian love-songs collected by Tigri is 
very remarkable.* Although the passion expressed in them is 
Oriental in its vehemence, not a word falls which could offend a 
virgin's car. The one desire of lovers is lifelong union in mar- 
riage. The damo — for so a sweetheart is termed in Tuscany— 
trembles until he has gained the approval of his future mother-in- 
law, and forbids the girl he is courting to leave her house to talk 

to him at night : 

Dice che tu ti affacci alia finestra : 
Ma non ti dice che tu vada fuora, 
Perch4, la notte, e cosa disoncsta. 

All the language of his love is respectful. Signore^ or master of 
my soul, madonna, anima mia, dolce mio hen, nohil persona, are the 
terms of adoration with which he approaches his mistress. The 
elevation of feeling and perfect breeding which Manzoni has so 
well delineated in the loves of Renzo and Lucia are traditional 
among Italian country-folk. They are conscious that true gentle- 
ness is no matter of birth or fortune : 

E tu non mi lasciar per poverezza, 
Ch^ poverty non guasta gentilezza.f 



♦ It must be remarked that Tigri draws a strong contrast in this respect 
between the songs of the mountain districts which he has printed and those 
of the towns, and that Pitre, in his edition of Sicilian VolksUeder, expressly 
aHudes to the coarseness of a whole class which he had omitted. The MSS. 
of Sicilian and Tuscan songs, dating from the fifteenth century and earlier, 
yield a fair proportion of decidedly obscene compositions. Yet the fact stated 
above is integrally correct. When acclimatized in the large towns, the rustic 
Muse not unfrequently assumes a garb of grossness. At home, among the 
fields and on the mountains, she remains chaste and romantic. 

f In a rispetto, of which I subjoin a translation, sung by a poor lad to 
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This in itself constitutes an important element of culture, and ex- 
plains to some extent the high romantic qualities of their impas- 
sioned poetry. The beauty of their land reveals still more. " O 
fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint !" Virgil's exclamation is 
as true now as it was when he sang the labors of Italian country- 
folk some nineteen centuries ago. To a traveller from the North 
there is a pathos even in the contrast between the country in 
which these children of a happier climate toil, and those bleak, 
winter-beaten fields where our own peasants pass their lives. The 
cold nights and warm days of Tuscan spring-time are like a Swiss 
summer. They make rich pasture and a hardy race of men. 
Tracts of corn and oats and rye alternate with patches of flax in 
full flower, with meadows yellow with buttercups or pink with 
ragged robin ; the young vines, running from bough to bough of 
elm and mulberry, are just coming into leaf. The poplars are 
fresh with bright green foliage. On the verge of this blooming 
plain stand ancient cities ringed with hills, some rising to snowy 
Apennines, some covered with white convents and sparkling with 
villas. Cypresses shoot, black and spirelike, amid gray clouds of 
olive-boughs upon the slopes ; and above, where vegetation bor- 
ders on the barren rock, are masses of ilex and arbutus interspersed 
with chestnut-trees not yet in leaf. Men and women are every- 
where at work, ploughing with great white oxen, or tilling the 
soil with spades six feet in length — Sabellian ligones. The songs 
of nightingales among acacia-trees, and the sharp scream of swal- 

a mistress of higher rank, love itself is pleaded as the sign of a gentle 

soul: 

My state is poor : I am not meet 

To court so nobly bom a love ; 
For poverty hath tied my feet, 

Trying to climb too far above. 
Yet am I gentle, loving thee ; 
Nor need thou shun my poverty. 
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lows irliceliiig in air, mingle with the monotonous chant that al- 
wnya rises from tho country people at their toil. Here and there, 
on points of vantage, where tho hill-slopca sink into tho plain, 
cluster white villages with flower-like campanill. It la there that 
tho veglia, or evening rendezvous of lovers, the serenades and baJla 
saifeak, at which one hears so much in the popular minstrelsy, 
take place. Of course it would not be difflciilt to paint the dark- 
er shades of this picture. Autumn comes, when the contadint of 
Lucca and Siena and Piatoja go forth to work in tho unwhole- 
some marshes of tho Marcmma, or of Corsica and Sardinia. Dis- 
mal superstitions and hereditary hatreds cast their hlight over a 
life externally so fair. The bad government of centuries has per- 
verted in many ways the instincts of a people naturally mild and 
cheerful and peace-loving. But as far as nature can make men 
happy, these husbandmen are surely to be reckoned fortunate, and 
in their songs we find little to remind us of what is otherwise than 
sunny in their lot. 

A translator of these Volkdieder has to contend with difficul- 
ties of no ordinary kind. The freshness of their phrascB, the 
spontaneity of their sentiments, and the melody of their unstud- 
ied cadences are inimitable. So again is the peculiar effect of 
their frequent transitions from the most fanciful imagery to tho 
language of prose. No mere stadent can hope to rival, far less to 
reproduce, in a foreign tongue, tho charm of verse which sprang 
untaught from the liearta of simple folk, which lives unwritten on 
the lips of lovers, and which should never be dissociated from 
singing.* There are, besides, peculiarities in the very structure 
of tho popular rispetto. The constant repetition of the same 



■ When tEie Clierubina d1 
b; Signor Ti^^i to dictate si 
dico tanti qunndo 1i canto 
visbne; se no, proprio non 



lention hag lieen made above itob asked 
T rwpetli, she answered, " O aignore I ne 
» OHi . . . biaognerebbe nverli tutU In 
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phrase with slight variations, especially in the closing lines of the 
ripreaa of the Tuscan rispelto, gives an antique force and flavor 
to these ditties, like that which we appreciate in our own ballads, 
but which may easily, in the translation, degenerate into weakness 
and insipidity. The Tuscan rhymester, again, allows himself the 
utmost license. It is usual to find mere assonances like bene and 
piacere, oro and volo, aht and alala, in the place of rhymes ; while 
snch remote rcscmhianccs of sound as colli and pogg'i, laneia and 
piazza^ ore far from uncommon. To match these rhymes by 
joining " home " and " alone," " time " and " shine," etc., would of 
course be a matter of no difficnlty ; but it has seemed to me on 
the whole best to preserve, with some exceptions, such accuracy as 
the English ear requires. 1 fear, however, that, after all, these 
wild-flowers of soug, transplanted to another climate and placed 
in ft hot-house, will appear but pale and hectic by the side of their 
robnstcr brethren of the Tuscan hills. 

In the following serenade many of the pecnliarities which I have 
just noticed oecur. I have also adhered to the irregularity of rhyme 
which may be usually observed about the middle of the poem {p. 
103): 

Sleeping or waking, thou Bweet face, 

L[ft up t!i7 fair and tender brow : 

List to tlij lovD in this still place ; 

He calls thee to thy window now ; 

But bids thee not the boueo to quit. 

Since in tbc night tliis were not meet. 

Come to tb; window, stay witbin; 

I stand vithout, and sing and sing : 

Come to thj window, stay at liome; 

I 6tancl without, and make my monn. 

Here is a serenade of a more impassioned character {p. 90) : 
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All the long way upon ray knees, my queen, 
I kiss the earth where'er thy footsteps tread. 
I kiss the earth, and gaze upon the wall 
Whereby thou goest, maid imperial ! 
I kiss the earth, and gaze upon the house 
Whereby thou farest, queen most beauteous ! 

In the next the lover, who lias passed the whole night beneath his 
sweetheart's window, takes leave at the break of day. The feel- 
ing of the half -hour before dawn, when the sound of bells rises to 
meet the growing light, and both form a prelude to the glare and 
noise of day, is expressed with much unconscious poetry (p. 105) : 

I see the dawn e'en now begin to peer : 
Therefore I take my leave, and cease to sing. 
See how the windows open far and near. 
And hear the bells of morning, how they ring ! 
Through heaven and earth the sounds of ringing swell ; 
Therefore, bright jasmine flower, sweet maid, farewell ! 
Through heaven and Rome the sound of ringing goes ; 
Farewell, bright jasmine flower, sweet maiden rose ! 

The next is more quaint (p. 99) : 

I come by night, I come, my soul aflame ; 
I come in this fair hour of your sweet sleep : 
And should I wake you up, it were a shame. 
1 cannot sleep, and lo ! I break your sleep. 
To wake you were a shame from your deep rest ; 
Love never sleeps, nor they whom Love hath blest. 

A very great many rispetti are simple panegyrics of the beloved, 
to find similitude for whose beauty heaven and earth are ran- 
sacked. The compliment of the first line in the following song 
is perfect (p. 23) : 

Beauty was bom with you, fair maid : 
The sun and moon inclined to you ; 
On you the snow her whiteness laid. 
The rose her rich and radiant hue : 
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Saint Magdalen her hair unbound, 
And Cupid taught you how to wound — 
How to wound hearts Dan Cupid taught : 
Your beauty drives me love-distraught. 

'The lady in the next was December's child (p. 25) : 

beauty, born in winter's night, 
Born in the month of spotless snow : 
Your face is like a rose so bright ; 
Your mother may be proud of you ! 
She may be proud, lady of love, 
Such sunlight shines her house above : 
She may be proud, lady of heaven. 
Such sunlight to her home is given. 

The sea wind is the source of beauty to another (p. 16) : 

Nay, marvel not you are so fair ; 
For you beside the sea were born ; 
The sea- waves keep you fresh and fair. 
Like roses on their leafy thorn. 
If roses grow on the rose-bush, 
Your roses through midwinter blush ; 
If roses bloom on the rose-bed. 
Your face can show both white and red. 

The eyes of a fourth are compared, after quite a new and*original 
fashion, to stars (p. 210) : 

The moon hath risen her plaint to lay 
Before the face of Love Divine, 
Saying in heaven she will not stay. 
Since you have stolen what made her shine : 
Aloud she wails with sorrow wan, — 
She told her stars and two are gone : 
They are not there ; you have them now ; 
They are the eyes in your bright brow. 

Nor are girls less ready to praise their lovers, but that they do not 

16 
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dwell so much on physical perfection. Here is a pleasant greet- 
ing (p. 124): 

welcome, welcome, lily white, 
Thou fairest youth of all the valley ! 
When Fm with you, my soul is light ; 

1 chase away dull melancholy. 

I chase all sadness from my heart : 
Then welcome, dearest that thou art ! 
I chase all sadness from mv side : 

m 

Then welcome, my love, my pride ! 

I chase all sadness far away : 

Then welcome, welcome, love, to-day ! 

The image of a lily is very prettily treated in the next (p. 79) : 

I planted a lily yestreen at my window ; 

I set it yestreen, and to-day it sprang up : 

When I opened the latch and leaned out of my window. 

It shadowed my face with its beautiful cup. 

lily, my lily, how tall you are grown ! 

Remember how dearly I loved you, my own. 

O lily, my lily, you'll grow to the sky ! 

Remember I love you forever and aye. 

The same thought of love gi'owing like a flower receives another 
turn (p. 69) : 

On yonder hill I saw a flower ; 

And, could it thence be hither borne, 

Fd plant it here within my bower. 

And water it both eve and mom. 

Small water wants the stem so straight : 

*Tis a love-lily stout as fate. 

Small water wants the root so strong : 

*Tis a love-lily lasting long. 

Small warter wants the flower so sheen : 

*Tis a love-lily ever green. 

Envious tongues have told a girl that her complexion is not good. 
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She replies, with imagery like that of Virgil's " Alba ligustra ca- 
dunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur" (p. 31) : 

Think it no grief that I am brown, 
For all brunettes are bom to reign : 
White is the snow, yet trodden down ; 
Black pepper kings need not disdain : 
White snow lies mounded on the vales ; 
Black pcpper^s weighed in brazen scales. 

Another song runs on the same subject (p. 38) : 

The whole world tells me that Fm brown. 
The brown earth gives us goodly corn ; 
The clove-pink, too, however brown, 
Yet proudly in the hand *tis borne. 
They say my love is black, but he 
Shines like an angel form to me : 
They say my love is dark as night ; 
To me he seems a shape of light 

The freshness of the following spring song recalls the ballads of 
the Val de Yire in Normandy (p. 85) : 

It was the morning of the first of May, 
Into the close I went to pluck a flower ; 
And there I found a bird of woodland gay, 
Who whiled with songs of love the silent hour. 
bird, who fliest from fair Florence, how 
Dear love begins, I prithee teach me now ! — 
Love it begins with music and with song. 
And ends with sorrow and with sighs ere long. 

Love at first sight is described (p. 79) : 

The very moment that we met. 
That moment love began to beat : 
One glance of love we gave, and swore 
Never to part for evermore ; 
We swore together, sighing deep. 
Never to part till Death's long sleep. 
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llere, too, is a memory of the first days of love (p. 79) : 

If I remember, it was May 
When love began between us two : 
The roses in the close were gay, 
The cherries blackened on the bough. 

cherries black and pears so green ! 
Of maidens fair you arc the queen : 
Fruit of black cherry and sweet pear ! 
Of sweethearts you're the queen, I swear. 

The troth is plighted with such promises as these (p. 230) : 

Or ere I leave you, love divine. 
Dead tongues shall stir and utter speech, 
And running rivers flow with wine. 
And fishes swim upon the beach ; 
Or ere I leave or shun you, these 
Lemons shall grow on orange-trees. 

The girl confesses her love after this fashion (p. 86) : 

Passing across the billowy sea, 

1 let, alas, my poor heart fall ; 
I bade the sailors bring it me ; 
They said they had not seen it fall. 
I asked the sailors, one and two ; 
They said that I had given it you. 
I asked the sailors, two and three ; 
They said that I had given it thee. 

It is not uncommon to speak of love as a sea. Ilere is a curious 
play upon this image (p. 227) : 

Ho, Cupid ! Sailor Cupid, ho ! 
Lend me awhile that bark of thine ; 
For on the billows I will go, 
To find my love who once was mine : 
And if I find her, she shall wear 
A chain around her neck so fair. 
Around her neck a glittering bond, 
Four stars, a lily, a diamond. 
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It is also possible that the same thought may occur in the second 
line of the next ditty (p. 120) : 

Beneath the earth I'll make a way 
To pass the sea and come to you. 
People will think I'm gone away ; 
But, dear, I shall be seeing you. 
People will say that I am dead ; 
But we'll pluck roses white and red : 
People will think I'm lost for aye ; 
But we'll pluck roses, you and I. 

All the little daily incidents are beautified by love. Here is a lover 
who thanks the mason for making his window so close upon the 
road that he can see his sweetheart as she passes (p. 118): 

Blest be the mason's hand who built 
This house of mine by the roadside, 
And made my window low and wide 
For me to watch my love go by. 
And if I knew when she went by, 
My window should be fairly gilt ; 
And if I knew what time she went, 
My window should be flower-besprent. 

Here is a conceit which reminds one of the pretty epistle of Phi- 
lostratus, in which the footsteps of the beloved are called epripti- 
(Tfxiva <l>i\}jiJiaTa (p. 117) : 

What time I see you passing by, 
I sit and count the steps you take : 
You take the steps ; I sit and sigh : 
Step after step, my sighs awake. 
Tell me, dear love, which more abound. 
My sighs or your steps on the ground ? 
Tell me, dear love, which are the most. 
Your light steps or the sighs they cost ? 

A girl complains that she cannot sec her lover's house (p. 117) : 
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I lean upon the lattice, and look forth 
To see the house wherein my lover dwells. 
There grows an envious tree that spoils my mirth : 
Cursed be the man who set it on these hills ! 
But when those jealous boughs are all unclad, 
I then shall see the cottage of my lad : 
When once that tree is rooted from the hills, 
I'll see the house wherein my lover dwells. 

Id the same mood a girl who has just parted from her sweetheart 
is angry with the hill beyond which he is travelling (p. 167) : 

I see and see, yet see not what I would : 
I see the leaves atremble on the tree : 
I saw my love where on the hill he stood, 
Yet see him not drop downward to the lea. 

traitor hill, what will you do ? 

1 ask him, live or dead, from you. 

traitor hill, what shall it be ? 

1 ask him, live or dead, from thee. 

All the songs of love in absence are very quaint. Here is one 
which calls our nursery rhymes to mind (p. 119) : 

I would I were a bird so free. 
That I had wings to fly away : 
Unto that window I would flee. 
Where stands my love and grinds all day. 
Grind, miller, grind ; the water^s deep I 
I cannot grind ; love makes me weep. 
Grind, miller, grind ; the waters flow ! 
I cannot grind ; love wastes me so. 

The next begins after the same fashion, but breaks into a very 
shower of benedictions (p. 118) : 

Would God I were a swallow free. 

That I had wings to fly away : 

Upon the miller's door I'd be. 

Where stands my love and grinds all day : 
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Upon the door, upon the sill, 

Where stays my love ; — God bless him still ! 

God bless my love, and blessed be 

His house, and bless my house for me; 

Yea, blest be both, and ever blest 

My lover^s house, and all the rest ! 

The girl alone at home in her garden sees a wood-dove flying by 

and calls to it (p. 1V9) : 

dove, who fliest far to yonder hill. 
Dear dove, who in the rock hast made thy nest. 
Let me a feather from thy pinion pull, 
For I will write to him who loves me best. 
And when Fve written it and made it clear, 
I'll give thee back thy feather, dove so dear : 
And when I've written it and sealed it, then 
I'll give thee back thy feather love-laden. 

A swallow is asked to lend the same kind service (p. 179) : 

swallow, swallow, flying through the air, 
Turn, turn, I prithee, from thy flight above ! 
Give me one feather from thy wing so fair, 
For I will write a letter to my love. 
When I have written it and made it clear, 
I'll give thee back thy feather, swallow dear ; 
When I have written it on paper white, 
I'll make, I swear, thy missing feather right ; 
When once *tis written on fair leaves of gold, 
I'll give thee back thy wing and flight so bold. 

Long before Tennyson's song in the Princess, it would seem that 
swallows were favorite messengers of love. In the next song 
which I translate, the repetition of one thought with delicate va- 
riation is full of character (p. 178) : 

swallow, flying over hill and plain. 
If thou shouldst find my love, oh bid him come ! 
And tell him on these mountains I remain 
Even as a lamb who cannot find her home : 
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And tell him I am left all, all alone, 

EFcn as a tree whose flowers arc overblown : 

And tell him I am left without a mate 

Even as a tree whose boughs are desolate : 

And tell him I am left uncomforted 

Even as the grass upon the meadows dead. 

The following is spoken by a girl who has been watching the lads 
of the village returning from their autumn service in the plain, 
and whose damo comes the last of all (p. 240) : 

dear my love, you come too late ! 
What found you by the way to do ? 

1 saw your comrades pass the gate, 
But yet not you, dear heart, not you ! 
If but a little more youM stayed. 

With sighs you would have found me dead ; 

If but a while you'd kept me crying, 

With sighs you would have found me dying. 

The amantium tree find a place too in these rustic ditties. A girl 
explains to her sweetheart (p. 240) : 

'Twas told me and vouchsafed for true. 
Your kin are wroth as wroth can be ; 
For loving me they swear at you. 
They swear at you because of me ; 
Your father, mother, all your folk. 
Because you love me, chafe and choke : 
Then set your kith and kin at ease ; 
Set them at case and let me die : 
Set the whole clan of them at ease ; 
Set them at ease and see me die ! 

Another suspects that her damo has paid his suit to a rival 

(p. 200) : 

On Sunday morning well I knew 

Where gayly dressed you turned your feet ; 

And there were many saw it too, 

And came to tell me through the street : 
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And when they spoke, I smiled, ah me I 
But in my room wept privately ; 
And when they spoke, I sang for pride, 
But in my room alone I sighed. 

Then corae reconciliations (p. 223) : 

Let us make peace, my lore, my bliss ! 
For cruel strife can last no more. 
If you say nay, yet I say yes : 
*Twixt me and you there is no war. 
Princes and mighty lords make peace ; 
And so may lovers twain, I wis : 
Princes and soldiers sign a truce ; 
And so may two sweethearts like us : 
Princes and potentates agree ; 
And so may friends like you and me. 

There is mucli character about the following, which is spoken by 
the damo (p. 223) : 

As yonder mountain height I trod, 
I chanced to think of your dear name ; 
I knelt with clasped hands on the sod, 
And thought of my neglect with shame : 
I knelt upon the stone, and swore 
Our love should bloom as heretofore. 

Sometimes the language of affection takes a more imaginative 
tone, as in the following (p. 232) : 

Dearest, what time you mount to heaven above, 
I'll meet you holding in my hand my heart : 
You to your breast shall clasp me full of love. 
And I will lead you to our Lord apart. 
Our Lord, when he our love so true hath known, 
Shall make of our two hearts one heart alone ; 
One heart shall make of our two hearts, to rest 
In heaven amid the splendors of the blest. 
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This was the woman's. Ilere is the man's (p. 113): 

If I were master of all loveliness, 

I'd make thee still more lovely than thou art : 

If I were master of all wealthiness, 

Much gold and silver should be thine, sweetheart I 

If I were master of the house of hell, 

I'd bar the brazen gates in thy sweet face ; 

Or ruled the place where purging spirits dwell, 

I'd free thee from that punishment apace. 

Were I in paradise and thou shouldst come, 

I'd stand aside, my love, to make thee room ; 

Were I in paradise, well seated there, 

I'd quit my place to give it thee, my fair ! 

Sometimes, but very rarely, weird images are sought to clothe pas- 
sion, as in the following (p. 136) : 

Down into hell I went and thence returned : 
Ah me ! alas ! the people that were there ! 
I found a room where many candles burned. 
And saw within my love that languished there. 
When as she saw me, she was glad of cheer. 
And at the last she said : Sweet soul of mine. 
Dost thou recall the time long past, so dear. 
When thou didst say to me. Sweet soul of mine ? 
Now kiss me on the mouth, my dearest, here ; 
Kiss me that I for once may cease to pine ! 
So sweet, ah me, is thy dear mouth, so dear. 
That of thy mercy prithee sweeten mine I 
Now love, that thou hast kissed me, now, I say, 
Look not to leave this place again for aye. 

Or again in this (p. 232) : 

Methinks I hear, I hear a voice that cries : 

Beyond the hill it floats upon the air. 

It is my lover come to bid me rise. 

If I am fain forthwith toward heaven to fare. 
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But I have answered him, and said him No ! 
I've given my paradise, my heaven, for you : 
Till we together go to paradise, 
I'll stay on earth and love your beauteous eyes. 

But it is not with such remote and eerie thoughts that the rustic 
muse of Italy can deal successfully. Far better is the following 
half-playful description of love sadness (p. 71) : 

Ah me, alas ! who knew not how to sigh ! 
Of sigh's I now full well have learned the art : 
Sighing at table when to eat I try, 
Sighing within my little room apart, 
Sighing when jests and laughter round me fly, 
Sighing with her and her who know my heart : 
I sigh at first, and then I go on sighing ; 
'Tis for your eyes that I am ever sighing : 
I sigh at first, and sigh the whole year through ; 
And 'tis your eyes that keep me sighing so. 

The next two rispetti, delicious in their naivete, might seem lo 
have been extracted from the libretto of an opera, but that they 
lack the sympathizing chorus, who should have stood at hand 
ready to chime in with " he," " she," and " they," to the " I," 
" you," and " we " of the lovers (p. 123) : 

Ah, when will dawn that glorious day 
When you will softly mount my stair ? 
My kin shall bring you on the way : 
I shall be first to greet you there. 
Ah, when will dawn that day of bliss 
When we before the priest say Yes ? 

Ah, when will dawn that blissful day 
When I shall softly mount your stair, 
Your brothers meet me on the way, 
And one by one I greet them there ? 
When comes the day, my staff, my strength, 
To call your mother mine at length ? 
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"When will the day come, love of mine, 
I shall be yours and you be mine ? 

Ilitherto tlie songs have told only of happy love or of love re- 
turned. Some of the best, however, are unhappy. Here is one, 
for instance, steeped in gloom (p. 142) : 

They have this custom in fair Naples town ; 
They never mourn a man when he is dead : 
The mother weeps when she has reared a son 
To be a serf and slave by love misled ; 
The mother weeps when she a son hath borne 
To be the serf and slave of galley scorn ; 
The mother weeps when she a son gives suck 
To be the serf and slave of city luck. 

The following contains a fine wild image, wrought out with 
strange passion in detail (p. 300) : 

ril spread a table brave for revelry, 

And to the feast will bid sad lovers all. 

For meat I'll give them my heart's misery ; 

For drink Til give these briny tears that fall. 

Sorrows and sighs shall be the varletry. 

To serve the lovers at this festival : 

The table shall be death, black death profound ; 

Weep, stones, and utter sighs, ye walls around ! 

The table shall be death, yea, sacred death ; 

Weep, stones, and sigh as one that sorroweth ! 

Nor is the next a whit less in the vein of mad Jeronimo (p. 304) : 

High up, high up, a house I'll rear. 
High up, high up, on yonder height ; 
At every window set a snare. 
With treason, to betray the night ; 
With treason, to betray the stars, 
Since I'm betrayed by my false feres ; 
With treason, to betray the day. 
Since Love betrayed me, well away ! 
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The vengeance of an Italian reveals itself in the energetic song 
which I quote next (p. 303) : 

I have a sword ; Hwould cut a brazen bell, 
Tough steel 'twould cut, if there were any need : 
IVe had it tempered in the streams of hell 
By masters mighty in the mystic rede : 
I've had it tempered by the light of stars ; 
Then let him come whose skin is stout as Mars ; 
I've had it tempered to a trenchant blade ; 
Then let him come who stole from me my maid. 

More mild, but brimful of the bitterness of a soul to whom the 
whole world has become but ashes in the death of love, is the 
following lament (p. 143) : 

Call me the lovely Golden Locks no more. 
But call me Sad Maid of the golden hair. 
If there be wretched women, sure I think 
I too may rank among the most forlorn. 
I fling a palm into the sea ; 'twill sink : 
Others throw lead, and it is lightly borne. 
What have I done, dear Lord, the world to cross ? 
Gold in my hand forthwith is turned to dross. 
How have I made, dear Lord, dame Fortune wroth ? 
Gold in my hand forthwith is turned to froth. 
What have I done, dear Lord, to fret the folk ? 
Gold in my hand forthwith is turned to smoke. 

Here is pathos (p. 172) : 

The wood-dove who hath lost her mate. 

She lives a dolorous life, I ween ; 

She seeks a stream and bathes in it. 

And drinks that water foul and green : 

With other birds she will not mate. 

Nor haunt, I wis, the flowery treen ; 

She bathes her w^ings and strikes her breast ; 

Her mate is lost : oh, sore unrest ! 
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And here is fanciful despair (p. 168) : 

ril build a house of sobs and sighs, 

With tears the lime lUl slack ; 
And there FU dwell with weeping eyes 

Until my love come back : 
And there FU stay with eyes that bum 
Until I see my love return. 

The house of love has been deserted, and the lover comes to moan 
beneath its silent eaves (p. 171) : 

Dark house and window desolate ! 
Where is the sun which shone so fair ? 
Twas here we danced and laughed at fate : 
Xow the stones weep ; I see them there. 
They weep, and feel a grievous chill : 
Dark house and widowed window-sill ! 

And what can be more piteous than this prayer ? (p. 309) : 

Love, if you love me, delve a tomb, 
And lay me there the earth beneath ; 
After a year, come see my bones, 
And make them dice to play therewith. 
But when youVe tired of that game. 
Then throw those dice into the flame ; 
But when youVe tired of gaming free, 
Then throw those dice into the sea. 

The simpler expression of sorrow to the death is, as usual, more 
impressive. A girl speaks thus within sight of the grave (p. 308) ; 

Tes, I shall die : what wilt thou gain ? 
The cross before my bier will go ; 
And thou wilt hear the bells complain. 
The A/M«r^re8 loud and low. 
Midmost the church thou'lt see me lie 
With folded hands and frozen eye ; 
Then say at last, I do repent ! 
Naught else remains when fires are spent. 
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Here is a rustic CEnone (p. 307) : 

Fell death, that fliest fraught with woe ! 
Thy gloomy snares the world ensphere : 
Where no man calls, thou lov'st to go ; 
But when we call, thou wilt not hear. 
Fell death, false death of treachery, 
Thou makest all content but me. 

Anotber is less reproachful, but scarcely less sad (p. 308) : 

Strew me with blossoms when I die, 
Nor lav me 'neath the earth below ; 
Beyond those walls, there let me lie. 
Where oftentimes we used to go. 
There lay me to the wind and rain ; 
Dying for you, I feel no pain : 
There lay me to the sun above ; 
Dying for you, I die of love. 

Yet anotber of these pitiful love-wailings displays much poetry 
of expression (p. 271) : 

I dug the sea, and delved the barren sand: 
I wrote with dust and gave it to the wind : 
Of melting snow, false Love, was made thy band, 
Which suddenly the day^s bright beams unbind. 
Now am I ware, and know my own mistake — 
How false are all the promises you make ; 
Now am I ware, and know the fact, ah me I 
That who confides in you, deceived will be. 

It would scarcely be well to pause upon these very doleful ditties. 
Take, then, the following little serenade, in which the lover on his 
way to visit his mistress has unconsciously fallen on the same 
thought as Bion (p. 85) : 

Yestreen I went my love to greet. 
By yonder village path below : 
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Night in a coppice found my feet ; 
I called the moon her light to show — 
moon, who needs no flame to fire thy face, 
Look forth and lend me light a little space ! 

Enough Las been quoted to illustrate the character of the Tus- 
can popular poetry. These village rispetti bear the same relation 
to the camoniere of Petrarch as the " savage drupe " to the " suave 
plum." They are, as it were, the wild stock of that highly arti- 
ficial flower of art. Ilerein lies, perhaps, their chief importance. 
As in our ballad literature we may discern the stuff of the Eliza- 
bethan drama undeveloped, so in the Tuscan people's songs we 
can trace the crude form of that poetic instinct which produced 
the sonnets to Laura. It is also very probable that some such 
rustic minstrelsy preceded the Idyls of Theocritus and the Bucol- 
ics of Virgil ; for coincidences of thought and imagery, which 
can scarcely be referred to any conscious study of the ancients, 
are not a few. Popular poetry has this great value for the stu- 
dent of literature : it enables him to trace those forms of fancy 
and of feeling which are native to the people, and which must 
ultimately determine the character of national art, however much 
that may be modified by culture. 



ORVIETO. 

On the road from Siena to Romt', Lalf-wny between Rculle and 
Viterbo, ia the town of Orvieto. Travellers often [lasa it in the 
night-time. Few stop tbere, for the plaeo is old and dirty, and 
its inns flre said to be indifierent. But none who see it even 
from a distance can fail to be strnck with its imposing aspect, as 
it rises from the level plain upon that mass of rock among the 
Apennines. 

Orvieto is built npon the first of those huge voleanic blocks 
which are found like fossils imbedded in the more recent geolog- 
ical formations of Central Italy, and which stretch lu an irregnlnr 
hut unbroken lino to the Carapi^na of Some. Many of them, 
like that on which Civita Castellana is perched, are surrounded by 
rifts and chasms and ravines and fosses, strangely furrowed and 
twisted by the force of fiery convulsione. But their advanced 
guard, Orvieto, stands up definite and .solid, an almost perfect 
cube, with walls precipitous to north and south and east, but 
slightly sloping to the westward. At its foot rolls the Paglia, 
one of those barren streams which swell in winter with the snows 
and rains of the Apennines, but wliich in summer-time shrink up 
and leave bare beds of sand and pestilential canebrnkcs to stretch 
irregularly round their dwindled waters. 

The weary flatness and utter desolation of this valley present a 
sinister contrast to the broad line of the Apennines, swelling tier 
on tier, from their oak-girdled basements set wilh villages and 
towers, up to the snow and cloud that crown their topmost erags. 
The time to boo this landscape is at suariso ; and the traveller 
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should talic Lis stand upon the rising ground over nbich tlic Ro- 
man road is carried from the town — the point, in fact, which 
Turner has selected for liis vague and misty sketch of Orvicto in _ 
our Gallery. Thence he will command the whole space of the 
plain, the Apennines, and the river creeping in a straight line at 
the base; while the sun, rising to his right, will slant along the 
mountain flanks, and gild the leaden stream, and flood the castled 
crags of Orvicto with a liaze of light. Frum the centre of this 
glory stand out in bold relief old bastions built, upon the solid 
tufa, vast gaping gateways black iu shadow, towers of churches 
shooting up above a medley of deep-corniced tall Italian houses, 
and, amid them all, the marble front of the cathedriil, calm and 
solemn in its imfainiiiar Gothic state. Down to the lalley from 
these heights there ia a sudden fall ; and wo wonder how the few 
spare olive-trees that grow there can support existence on the 
steep slope of the cliff. 

Our mind, in looking at this landscape, is carried by the force 
of old asBOeiation to Jerusalem, We could fancy oui-sclvcs to be 
standing on Mount Olivet, with the valley of Jehoshaphat between 
us and the Sacred City. As we approach the town, the difficulty 
of scaling its crags seems insurmountable. The road, though car- 
ried skilfully along each easy slope or ledge of quarried rock, still 
winds so much that nearly an hour is spent in the ascent. Those 
who can walk should take a footpath, and enter Orvieto by the 
mediaeval road, up which many a pope, flying from robellioua sub- 
jects or foreign enemies, has hurried on his mule.* 

To unaccustomed eyes there is something forbidding and ter- 

* Clement VII., for emmple, escnped from Kome iliaguiaei] ns !i gardener 
after ths Back in 1527, and, W quote tlie words of Varcbl (St. Flor. v. IIX 
" EnlrA agli otto di dicenibre a due ore di nottc in Orvieto, tclra di nto for- 
tissimo, per lo eescre ella sopra uao seoglio pleDO di tufi posts, d'ogni intomo 
BcoacGBo e dirupato," etc. 
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rible about the dark and cindery appearnncc of volcanic tufa. 
Wliere'it'lff'brtAenf tbo liard and giitty edges leave little space 
for vegetation ; while at intervals the aurfaee spreads so smooth 
and straight that one might take it for solid masonry erected 
by the ai'chitect of I'Hndeiiionium. Rubbish and shattered bits 
of earthenware and ashes, thrown from the city walls, cling to 
every ledge and encumber the broken pavement of the footway. 
Then as we rise the caatle battlements above appear more men- 
acing, toppling upon the rough edge of the erag, and guarding 
each turn of the road with jealous loopholes or beetle-browed 
machicolationa, until at last the gateway and portcullis are in 
view. 

On first entenng OiTieto, one's heart fails to find so terrible a 
desolation, so squalid a solitude, and bo vast a difference between 
tho present and the past, between the beauty of surrounding nat^ 
ure and the misery of this Lome of men. A long space of unoc- 
enpicd ground inten'enes between the walls and tho hovels whieh 
skirt the modern town. This, in the times of its splendor, may 
liBve served for olive-yards, vineyards, and pasturage, in caac of 
»iege. There are still some faint traces of dead gardens left upon 
its arid wilderness, among the ruins of a castellated palace deco- 
rated with tho cross-keys and tiara of an unrcmcmbered pope. 
But now it lies a mere tract of scorehed grass, insufferably hot 
and dry and sandy, intersected by dirty paths, and covered with 
the loathliest offal of a foul Italian town. Should you cross this 
ground at raid-day, under the blinding sun, when no living thing, 
except perhaps some poisonous reptile, is about, you would de- 
clare that Orvieto had been stricken for its sins by Heaven. Your 
mind would dwell mechanically on all that you have read of papal 
crimes, of .fratricidal wars, of pagan abominations in tho high 
places of the Churcb, of tempestnoua passions and refined iniqui- 
ty — of everj'thing, in fact, which renders Italy of tlie Middle Ages 
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snd tbe Renaissance dark and ominous amid tlie splendors of her 
art and civilization. This is the natural result ; this sbTanken 
and squalid old age of poverty and self-abandonment is tbe end 
of that strong, prodigal, and vicious youth. "Who shall restoi-e 
vigor to these dead bones? we cry. If Italy is to live again, she 
must quit ber ruined palace towers to build fresh dtvellinga else- 
where. Fiith, lust, rapacity, treason, godlessness, and violence 
have made their habitation here ; ghosts haunt these ruins; these 
streets still smell of blood and echo to tbe cries of injured inno- 
cence ; life cannot be pure or calm or healthy where this curse 
has settled. 

Occupied with audi reflections, ivc reach the streets of Orvieto, 
Tlicy arc not very different from those of most Italian rillageB, 
except that there is little gayety about them. Like Assisi or Si- 
ena, Orvieto is too large for its population, and merriment flows 
better from close crowding than from spacious accommodation. 
Very dark aud big and dirty and deserted is the judgment we 
pronounce upon the honses ; very filthy and malodorous each paa- 
sage ; very long this central street ; very few aud sad and sullen 
the inhabitants ; and where, wc wonder, is the promised inn \ In 
search of this one walks nearly through the city, until one enters 
the Piazza, where there is more liveliness. Here caf^s may be 
found ; soldiers, strong and sturdy, from the north, lounge at the 
corners ; the shops present more show ; and a huge hotel, not bad 
for such a place, and appropriately dedicated to the Belle Arti, 
standing in a court-yard of its own, receives the traveller weary 
with ills climb. As soon as he has taken rooms, his lirst desire 
is to go forth and visit the cathedral. 

The great Duomo was erected at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to commemorate the Miracle of Bolscna. The value of this 
miracle consisted in its establishing unmistakably the tnith of tran- 
sabstantiation. The story runs that a young Bohemian priest 
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who doubted the dogma was performing the office of the mass in 
a church at Bolstna, when, st the moment of consecration, blood 
issued from five gashes in the ivafer, which resembled the five 
wounds of Christ. The fact was evident to all the worshippers, 
who saw blood falling on the hnen of the altar; and the young 
priest no longer doubted, but confessed the miracle, and journeyed 
straightway with the evidence thereof to Pope Urban IV. The 
Pope, who was then at Orvieto, came out with all his retinue to 
meet the convert and do honor to the magic-working relics. The 
circumstances of this miracle are well known to studenta of art 
through Raphael's celebrated fresco in the Stanze of the Vatican. 
And it will be remembered by the readers of ecclesiastical history 
that Urban had in 1264 promulgated by a bull the strict observ- 
ance of the Corpus Christi festival in connection with his strong 
desire to re-establish the doctrine of Christ's presence in the ele- 
ments. Nor was it without reason that, while seeking miraculona 
support for this dogma, he should have treated the affair of Bol- 
sena so seriously as to celebrate it by the ereclion of one of the 
most splendid cathedrals in Italy ; for the peace of the Church 
haii recently been troubled by the reforming ardor of the Frati- 
cclli and by the promulgation of Abbot Joacliim'a Eternal Gos- 
pel. This new evangelist liad preached the do;trine of progres- 
sion in religious faith, proclaiming a kingdom of the Spirit which 
sliould transcend the kingdom of the Son, even as the Christian 
dispensation had superseded the Jewish supremacy of the Father. 
Nor did he fail at the same time to attack the political and moral 
abuses of the papacy, attributing its degradation to the want of 
vitality which pervaded the old Ciiristian system, and calling on 
the clergy to lead more simple and regenerate lives, consistently 
with the spiritual doctrine wliicli he bad received by inspiration. 
The theories of Joachim were immature and crude ; but they 
were among the first signs of that liberal effort after self-emanci- 
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pation which eventually stirred all Europe at the time of the 
Kenaiasancc. It was, therefore, the obvious policy of the popes 
to crush so dangerous an opposition while they could ; and by es- 
tablishing the dogma of transubstantiation, they were enabled to 
satisfy the craving mysticism of the people, while they placed 
upon a firmer basis the eardinal support of their own religious 
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{Treat Sienese arcLitect, who gave designs for a Gothic church in 
the same style as the Cathedral of Siena, though projected on a 
smaller scale. These two churches, in epite of numerous short- 
comings manifest to an eye trained in French or English archi- 
tecture, are still the most perfect specimens of Pointed Gothic 
produced by the Italian genins. The Gottico Tedesco had never 
been received with favor in Italy. Remains of Roman architect- 
nre, then far more numerons and perfect than they are at pres- 
ent, controlled the minds of artists, and induced them to adopt 
the rounded rather than the pointed arch. Indeed, there would 
seem to he something peculiarly Northern in the spirit of Gothic 
architecture ; its intricacies suit the gloom of Northern skies, its 
massive esterior is adapted to the severity of Northern weather, 
its Tiist windows catch the fleetiug sunlight of the North, and the 
pinnacles and spires which constitute its beauty are better es- 
presaod in rugged stone than in the marbles of the South. 
Northern cathedrals do not depend for their effect upon the ad- 
vantages of sunlight or picturesque situations. Many of them 
are built upon broad plains, over which for more than lialf the 
year hangs fog. But the cathedrals of Italy owe their ehanu to 
color and brilliancy ; their gilded sculpture and mosaics, the varie- 
gated marbles and shallow portals of their fagades, the light aeri- 
al elegance of their campaniK, are all adapted to the luminous at- 
mosphere of a smiling land, where changing effects of natural 
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beauty distract tlie attention from solidity of design and pecnia- 
nence of grandeur in the edifice itseif.* 

The Cathedral of Onieto will illustrate these remarkB. Its de- 
sign is very simple. It consists of a parallel ograni, from which 
'three chapels of equal size project, one at the cast end, and one at 
thc»north and soutii. The windows are small and narrow, the 
columns round, and the roof displays none of that intricate groin- 
ing we find in English churches. The beauty of the interior de- 
pends on surface decoration, on marble statues, woodwork, and 
fresco-paintings. Outside, there is the same simplicity of design, 
l!ic same elaborated local ornament. The sides of the cathedral 
arc austere, their narrow windows cutting horizontal lines of blaek 
and white marble. But the facade is a triumph of decorative 
art. It is strictly what has oft-en been described as a " frontis- 
piece;" for it bears no sincere relation to the construction of the 
building. The three gables rise high above the aisles. The pin- 
nacles and parapets and turrets are stuck on to look agreeable. 
It is a screen such as might be completed or left unfinished at 
will by the architect. Finished as it is, the facade of Orvieto 
presents a wilderness of beauties. Its pure white marble baa been 

" In considering why Gotliic nrchitccBire took ao liltle ront in mediffival 
Italy, we must reucmber that tlie Italians lind maintained an unbrokoti van- 
riection vith pagan Rome, and that moiiy of tlieic llnost churches were basil- 
icas appropriated to Christian riles. Add to tills that the commerce of tliclr 
t'ilies, which first acquired wealth in the twelfth century, especially Pisa and 
Venice, kept Ihem in communication with the Levant, where they admired the 
masterpieces of Byzantine architecture, and whence tliey imported Greek ar- 
tists in mosaic and stone-work, Against these external oircumBtaiiccs, taken 
in connection with the hereditary Icaninga of on essenUolly Latin nice, and 
with the RBtucal conditions of landscape and climate alludeil to above, the m- 
Uuence of a few imported (lurman arcliiteota coutd not have had sufficient pow- 
er to effect a thorough luetamorphosLs of the nationsl taste. For further tn?at- 
mcnt of this subject see my Fine Art», EeDaiseouce in Italy, part iil. chap. ii. 
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inelloiTcd by time to a rich golden hue, in n'hich arc sot mosaics 
shining like gems or pictarea of CQamcl. A statue stands on every 
pinnacle ; each pillar has a different design ; ronnd some of thciu 
are woven wreaths of vine and ivy ; acanthus-leaves curl over the 
capitals, making nesta for singing-birds or Cupids; the doorways 
arc a labyrinth of intricate designs, in which the utmost elegance of 
form is made more beautiful by incrustations of precious agates and 
Alexandrine glass-work. On every square inch of this wonderful 
facade have been kvished invention, skill, and precious material. 
But its chief interest centres in the sculptures executed by Gio- 
vanni and Andrea, sons and pupils of Nicola Pisano. The names 
of these three men mark an era in the history of art. They first 
rescued Italian sculpture from the grotesquencss of the Lombard 
and the wooden monotony of the Byzantine styles. Sculpture 
takes the lead of all the arts. And Nicola Pisano, before Clma- 
bue, before Diiccio, even before Dautc, opened the gates of beauty, 
which for a thousand years had been shut up and overgrown with 
weeds. As Dante invoked the influence of Virgil when he began 
to write Lis mediaeval poem, and made a heathen bard his hiero- 
phant in Christian mysteries, just so did Nicola Pisano draw in- 
spiration from a Gneco-Roman sarcophagus. He studied the 
bass-relief of Phiedra and Uippolytus, wliieh may still be seen 
upon the tomb of Countess Beatrice in the Campo Santo, and so 
learned by heart the beauty of its lines and the dignity expressed 
in its figures .that in all his subsequent works we trace the elc- 
I'ated tranquillity of Greek sculpture. This imitation never de- 
generated into servile copying ; nor, on the other liand, did Nico- 
la attain the perfect grace of an Athenian artist. He remained a 
truly medisBval carver, animated with a Christian instead of a pa- 
gan spirit, but .caring for the loveliness of form which art in the 
dark ages failed .to .realize.* 

* I !uu not inclined to reject llic olJ legend mcnlioned above about I^aano'ii 
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Whether it vras Nicola or bia schoiars who designed tbe bass- 
reliefs at Orrieto is of little consequence. Vasari ascribes tbem 
to the father ; but we know that he completed bia pulpit at Fisa 
in 1230, and his death la supposed to have taten place fifteen 
years before the foundation of the cathedral. At any rate, they 
are imbued with his genius, and bear the strongest affinity to bia 
sculptures at Pisa, Siena, and Bologna. To estimate the influence 
they exercised over the arts of sculpture and painting in Italy 
would be a difficult task. Duccio and Giotto studied here ; Ghi- 
berti closely followed them. SignoreUi and Raphael made draw- 
ings from their compositions. And the spirit which pervades 
these sculptures may be traced in all succeeding works of art. It 
is not classic ; it is modem, though embodied in a form of beauty 
modelled ou the Greek. 

The bass-reliefs are can-eJ on four marble tablets placed beside 
the porches of the church, and corresponding in size and shape 
with the chief doorways. Tbey represent the course of Biblical 
history, beginning with the creation of the world, and ending 
with the last judgment. If it were possible here to compare them 
In detail with the similar designs of Ghibcrti, Michael Angelo, and 
Raphael, it might be shown that the Pisaui established modes of 
treating saered subjects from which those mighty masters never 
deviated, though each stamped upon them his peculiar genius, 
making thorn more perfect as time added to the power of art. It 
would also be not without interest to show that, in their primitive 
conceptions of the earliest events in history, the works of the Pi- 
san artists closely resemble some sculptures executed on the walls 
of Northern cathedrals, as well as early mosaics in the south of 
Italy, AVe might have noticed how all the grotesque elements 
which appear in Nicola Pisauo, and which may still be traced ii 
etady of tie antique. For a full diBCuasion of the question ece my FineArIt, 
BenaiataDce in Italy, iiart iil. chap. iiL 
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Gliiberti, arc entirely lost in Micliael Angelo, how tlie supernatural 
is humanized, liow the symbolical receives an actual expression, 
and how intellectual types are substituted for mere local and in- 
dividual representations. For instance, the Pisani represent the 
Creator as a young man standing on the earth, with a benign and 
dignified eN press ion, and attended by two ministering angels. lie 
is the Christ oE the Creed, " hy whom all things were made." In 
Ghiberti wo find au older man, sometimes appearing in a whirl- 
wind of clouds and attendant s])irits, sometimes walking on the 
earth, but still far different in conception from the Creative Father 
of Michael Angelo. The latter is rather the Platonic Demiur- 
gus than the Mosaic God. By every line and feature of his face 
and flowing hair, by each morement of his limbs, whether he ride 
on clouds between the waters and the firmament, or stand alone 
creating by a glance and by a motion of hia hand Eve, the full- 
formed and conscious woman, he is proclaimed the Muker who 
from all eternity has held the thought of the material universe 
within hia mind. Raphael docs not depart from this conception. 
The profound abstraction of Michael Angelo ruled hia intellect, 
and received from hia genius a form of perhaps greater grace. 
A similar growth from the germinal designs of the Fisani may 
be traced in many groups. 

But we must not linger at the gate. Let us enter the cathedral 
and see some of the wonders it contuins. Statues of gigantic 
size adorn the nave. Of these, the most beautiful are the work 
of Ippolito Scalza, an artist whom Orvicto claims with pride as 
one of her own sons. The long line of saints and apostles whom 
they represent conduct us to the Jiigh-altar, surrounded by its 
shadowy frescos, and gleaming with the work of carvers in mar- 
ble and bronze and precious metals. But our steps are drawn 
towards the chapel of the sonth transept, where now a golden light 
from the autumnal sunset falls across a crowd of worahippera. 
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Prom far and noat the poor people arc gathered. Moat of Uiom 
nre womeo. They Imeel npon the pavement and the benches, 
sunburnt faces from the vineyards and the eanebrakca of the val- 
ley. The old look prematurely aged and withered-— their wrin- 
kled cheeks bound up in scarlet and orange-eolored kerchiefs, their 
skinny fingers fumbling on the rosary, and their mute lips mov- 
ing in prayer. The younger women have great listless eyes and 
large limbs used to labor. Some of them carry babies trussed up 
in tight swaddling-clothes. One kneeia beside a dsrk-browcd 
shepherd, on whose shoulder falls his shaggy hair; and little 
children play about, half hushed, half heedless of the place, 
among old men whose life has dwindled down into a ceaseless 
round of prayers. "Wc wonder why this chapel, alone in the 
empty cathedral, is so crowded with worshippers. They surely 
are not turned towards that splendid Piet^ of Scalza — a work in 
which the marble seems to live a cold, dead, shivering life. They 
do not heed Angelieo's and Signorolli's frescos on the roof and 
walls. The interchange of light and gloom upon the stalls and 
carved work of the canopies can scarcely rivet so intense a gaze. 
All eyes seem fixed upon a curtjun of red silk above the attar. 
Votive pictures, and glass cases full of silver hearts, wax babies, 
hands and limbs of every kind, are hung round it. A beU rings. 
A jingling organ plays a little melody iu triple time ; and from 
the sacristy comes forth the priest. With much reverence, and 
with a show of preparation, he and the acolytes around him mount 
the altar steps and pull a string which draws the curtain. Be- 
liitid the silken veil we behold Madonna and her child — a faint, 
old, ugly picture, blackened with the smoke and incense of five 
hundred years, a wonder-working image, cased in gold, and guard- 
ed from the common air by glass and draperies. Jewelled crowns 
Arc stuck upon the heads of the mother and the infant. In the 
efficacy of Madonna di San Brizio to ward off agues, to deliver 
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from the pangn of childbirth or the fury of the Btorm, to keep 
the lovcr'e troth and make the husband faithful to his home, 
tlicsc pious women of the marshes and the mouutfuns put a sim- 
ple trust. 

While the priest sings and the people pray to the dance-music 
of the organ let us take a quiet seat unseen and picture to our 
minds how tlie chapel looked when Angclico and Signorelli stood 
before its plastered walla and thought the thoughts with which 
they covered them. Four centuries have gone by since those walls 
were white and even to their brushes ; and now you scarce can 
see the golden aureoles of saints, the vast wings of the angels, and 
the flowing robes of prophets through the gloom. Angelico came 
first, in monk's dress, kneeling before he climbed the scaffold to 
paint the angry Judge, the Virgin crowned, the white-robed array 
of the Martyrs, and the glorious company of the Apostles, These 
he placed upon the roof, expectant of the Judgment. Then ho 
passed away, and Luca Signorelli, the rich man who " lived splen- 
didly and loved to dress himself in noble clothes," the liberal and 
courteous gentleman, took his place upon the scaffold. For all 
the worldliness of his attire and all the worldlincss of his living, 
hia brain teemed with stem and terrible thoughts. He searched 
the secrets of sin and of the grave, of destruction and of resurrection, 
of heaven and hell. All these he has painted on the walls beneath 
the saints of Fra Angelico. First come the troubles of the last 
days, the preaching of Antichrist, and the confusion of the wicked. 
In the next compartment we see the Resurrection from the tomb ; 
and side by side with that is painted Hell. Paradise occupies an- 
other portion of the chapel. On each side of the window, be- 
neath the Christ of Fra Angelico, are delineated scenes from the 
Judgment. A wilderness of arabesques, enclosing medallioD por- 
traits of poets and chiaroscuro episodes selected from Dant« and 
Ovid, occupies the lower portions of the chapel walls beneath tho 
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great subjccta enmncrated above ; and here SigcoroUi has given 
free vein to bis fancy and hia mastery over anatomical design, ac- 
cumulating naked human figures iu tlie most fantastic and auda- 
cious variety of pose. 

Look at the " Fulminati " — so the group of wicked men arc 
called whose death precedes the Judgment. Huge naked angels, 
sailing upon vaalike wings, breathe columns of red flame upon a 
crowd of wicked men and women. In vain these sinners avoid 
the descending fire. It pursues and fells them to the earth. As 
they fly their eyes are turned towards the dreadful faces in the air. 
Some Lurry through a portico, huddled together, falling men, and 
women clasping to their arms dead habies scorched with flame. 
One old man stares straightforward, doggedly awaiting death. 
One woman scowls defiance as she dies. A j-oul.h has twisted 
both hands in bis liair, and presses them against his cars to drown 
the screams and groans and roaring thunder. They trample upon 
prostrate forma already stiff. Every aliapo and attitude of sudden 
terror and despairing guilt are here. Next comes the Resurrection. 
Two angels of the Judgment — gigantic figures, with the plume- 
less wings that Signorelli loves — are seen upon the clouds. They 
blow trumpets with all their might, so that each naked muscle 
seems strained to make the blast, wbicb bellows through the air 
and shakes the sepulchres beneath the earth. Tbence rise the 
dead. All are naked, and a few are seen like skeletons. With 
painful effort they struggle from the soil that clasps them round, 
as if obeying an irresistible command. Some have their heads 
alone above the ground. Others wrench their Umba from the 
clinging earth ; and as each man rises it closes under liim. One 
would think that they were being born again from solid clay, and 
growing into form with labor. The fully risen spirits stand and 
walk about, all occupied with the expectation of the Judgment ; 
but those that arc yet in the act of rising hare no thought but for 
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the Btrango and toilsome process of this second birth. Signorellt 
here, as elsewhere, proves himself one of the groatcst painters by 
the simple means ivith vhich ho produces the most inarrellous 
effects. Ilis composition sways our souls with all the passion of 
the terrible scenes that ho depicts. Yet what docs it contain I 
Two stern angels on the clouds, a blank gray plain, and a multi- 
tude of naked men and women. In the next compartment Hell 
is painted. This is a complicated picture, consisting of a mass of 
human beings entangled with torturing fiends. Above hover de- 
mons bearing damned spirits, and three angels see that justice 
takes its course. Signorelli here dcgeaei'ates into no modi^val 
ugliness and mere bailiarity of form. His fiends are not the best- 
ial creatures of Pisano's bass-reliefs, but models of those monsters 
which Duppa has engraved from Michael Angelo's " Last Judg- 
ment " — lean, naked men, in whose hollow eyes glow the fires of 
hate and despair, whose nails have grown to claws, and from 
whose ears have started horns. They suU upon bats' win^; and 
only by their livid hue, which changes from yellow to the ^ast- 
liest green, and by the cruelty of their remorseless eyes, can yon 
know them from the souls they torture. In lIoU ugliness and 
power of mischief come with length of j'ears. Continual growth 
in crime distorts the form which once was human ; and the inter- 
change of everlasting hatred degrades the tormentor and his vic- 
tim to the same demoniac ferocity. To this design the science of 
foreshortening, and the profound knowledge of the human form 
in every posture, give its chief interest. Paradise is not less won- 
derfnl. Signorelli has contrived to throw variety and grace into 
the somewhat monotonous groups whicli this Bubject reqnirea. 
Above are choirs of angels, not like Fra Angelico's, but tall male 
creatures clotlied in voluminous drapery, with grave features and 
still, solemn eyes. Some are dancing, some are singing to the 
lute, and one, the most gracious of them all, bends down to aid a 
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Huppliant soul. The men bcncatb, who listen in a state of blias, 
ore all undraped. SignorcUi, in this difficult composition, remains 
temperate, serene, and simple ; a MUtonic harmony pervades the 
moToment of his angelic choirs. Their beauty is the product of 
their strength and virtue. No floral ornaments or eherubs, or soft 
cloads, are found in bis Paradise ; yet it is fair and full of graoc, 
Ilcre Luca seems to bavc anticipated Rapltael. 

It may be pnrenthetieally observed that Signorelli has introduced 
himself and Niccolo An geli, treasurer of the cathedral building 
fund, in the corner of the fresco representing Antiehmt, with the 
date 1503. They stand as spectators and solemn ivitnesses of the 
tragedy set forth in all its acta by the great master. 

After viewing these frescos we muse and ask ourselves why 
Signorelli's fame is so inadequate to his deserts? Tartly, no doubt, 
because he painted in obscure Italian towns, and left few easel- 
pictures,* Besides, tiie artists of the sixteenth century eclipsed 

* Tha UfBzzi and Fitti Galleries at Florence rantain one or two fine speci- 
mcDB of Luca Sigaorclli's Hol^ Families, which ahoir hia influence over llic 
early manner of Miuhael Angflo. Into the background of one circular 
picture Eie has introduced a group oF naked figures, which was imitated I>J 
Booimrroti in the Soty Fuinily of the Tribune. The Aocademia bus also a 
picture of raints and angela illustratiro of liis large Hlyle and crowded com- 
position. The Itrcra at Uilan can boast of a very churacterietio Flageltaliwi, 
where the nude has been carefully studied, and Ibo brutality of an insolent 
officer is forcibi,v rcpreaenlcd. But perhaps the most intereeting of bis works 
out of Orvielo are those In his native place, CoHona. In tlio Church of the 
Gcsil, in that tonn, theru is an alt^r-picce representing Madonna in glo^y with 
Mints, which also contaias on a smaller scale than the principal figures a Ut- 
ile design of the Temptation in Eden. You recognize the nrister'g individ- 
uality in tlie museuUr and enei^etic Adam. The Duoino has a Communion 
of the Apostles whiuh shows SignorelliV independence of tradition. It is the 
Cetuicolo treated wltli freedom. Christ stands in the midst of the twelve, who 
ate gathered around him, some linceling and some upright, upon a marble 
pavement Tlio whole scene is conceived in u truly grand stylo — noble nttl- 
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all tbeir prcdcceBsora, and the name of Signorelli liaa been swal- 
lowed up in that of Michael Angelo. Yasavi said that "esso 
Michel Angelo itnito I'andar di Luca, come puo vedere ognuno." 

(uilc8,'broad draperies, fionibre and rich coloring, masciilitle mnSBilig of llie 
figures in effective graupa. Tliti Cbrist ia i>speciallj noble. Svajing a lictla 
to llie right, he gives the bread to a. kneeling npoatle. The compoaition is 
marked by a diguily and aelf-restraini nbich Raphael night hare envied. 
San Siccolo, agoin, hoa n fine picture by tbia master. It is a Deposition with 
saints atid angcts — those large-limbed and nide-winged mea^Dgers of God 
nbom nnne but Signorelli realized. The coniiposliioD of this picture is hazard- 
oaa, and at first sight it is eren displeasing. The figures seem roughly scat- 
tered in a vacant space. The dead Christ has but little dignity, and the pas- 
sion of St. Jerome in the foreground is stiff in spite of its eiaggeratlon. But 
long study only serves to reader this strange picture more and more attrac- 
tive Especially noticeable ia the youthful angel elsd in dark green who aus- 
taias Christ. He is a joong man ia the bloom of strength and beauty, whoso 
long golden bait falld on each aide of a sublimely lovely face. Nothing in 
painting aurpoases the modelling of the vigorous but delicate left arm stretched 
forward lo 8up)>ort the heavy corpse. This figure ia conceived and eiecuted 
in a stylo worthy of the Ortlclan frescos. Signorelli, for whose imagination 
angels bad a special charm, has shown here that his too frequent contempt 
for grnee was not the result of iusenalbilily to beaut;r. Strength ia the parent 
of sweetness in this wonderful winged youth. But not a single sacrifice ia 
made io tho whole picture (o mere elegance. Cortona ia a place which, inde- 
pendently of Signorelli, well deserves a visit. Like all Etruscan towns, it is 
perched on the top of a liigli hill, whence it commands a wonderful stretch 
of landscape — Honte Aniuta and Hontepulciano to the south, Clilusi with ita 
lake, the lake of Thrasymene, and the wliolo broad Tuscan plain. The dty it- 
eelt ia built on a projecting buttresa of the mountain, to which it clings ao 
closely that, in climbing to the terrace of St. Margarita, you lose sight of all 
but a few towers and house-roofs. One can almost fancy that Signorelli 
gained his broad and anslere style from the habitual contemplation of a vicir 
ao severe io outline and so vacant in its width. This landscape has none of 
the variety which diatinguiahes tho prospect from Perugia, none of the suavity 
of Siena. It is truly sympathe^ in its bare simplicity lo the style of the 
great pointer of Cortona. Try to see it on a winter morning, when the mists 
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Nor is it liard to see tliat what the one began at Onieto tlie other 
completed in the Vatican. These great men had truly kindred 
spirits. Both atrtiggled to express their intellcctnal conceptions 
iu the simplest and most aLstract forms. The works of both are 
(iist'ingiiisbed by contempt for adTCDtitious ornaments and for tlie 
grace of positive color. Both chose to work in fresco, and selected 
subjects of the gravest and moat elevated character. The study of 
iinatomy and tlic scientific drawing of the naked body which Luea 
practised were carried to perfection by Michel Angelo. Sublimity 
of thought and self-restraint pervade their compositions. lie who 
would understand Buonarroti must first appreciate Signorelli. The 

arc lying wiiiic tind low and thin upon the philn, when ilii^tant hills tiac ishtnd- 
cd into tbe air, anJ tlie ontlinee of lukes are juat discernible through fl<>eor 
haze. N'cKt to Cortoua in importance is tbe Convent of Honte Olireto in the 
neighborhood of Slens, where Signorelli painted eight frescos from the bIoit 
uf St-BeDcdict, dlsUnguished by his cuatomsry vigor of conception, masculine 
force uf design, ond martiai splendor in allilelic disdainful joung men. 0\w. 
scene in tliis series, representing the interior uf a counti? inn, is specially in- 
teresting for a realism not U£ua1 in the work of Signorelli Tbe frescos 
painted for Fetruccio at Siena, one of which la now in the National Uallerr, 
ibe fresco in the Sistinc Chapel, which bos BuCTered sadly from retouching, 
and the niagiiiGccnt classical picture called the "Schotd of Fun," executed 
for Lorenzo de' Medici, and cow at Berlin, must not be forgotten, nor yet the 
church-pi cturce scattered over Loroto, Arceria, Cittil di Castello, Borgo San 
Sfpolcro, Vottemi, and other cities of the Tuscau-Umbrian district Arciw), 
it may be added in conclusion, has two altar-pieces of Signorelli's In its Fina- 
cotcca, neither of which add much to our conception of this painter's style. 
Noticeable as tbey may be among the works of that periud, they prove that 
his geniuB was hampered by the narrow and traditional treatment imposed on 
him In pictures of this kind. Students may be referred to Robert Visoher'a 
/.H«i Siffnorelli, Lcipsic, 1879, for a complete list of tlie master's works and 
nil exhaustive biography. I hove tried to estimate bis phice in the history of 
Italian art in my volume on the Fine Artu, Renaissance in Italy, part iii, 
1 may also mention two able articles by Professor Colv in, public bed a few 
years since in the CoitJiUt Maffatiite. 

18 
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latter, it is true, was confined to a narrower circle in his study of the 
beautiful and the sublime. lie had not ascended to that pure ideal- 
ism, superior to all the accidents of place and time, which is the chief 
distinction of Michael Angelo's work. At the same time his man- 
ner had not suffered from too fervid an enthusiasm for the im- 
perfectly comprehended antique, lie painted the life he saw 
around him, and clothed his men and women in the dress of 
Italy. 

Such reflections, and many more, pass through our mind as we 
sit and ponder in the chapel, which the daylight has deserted. 
The country people are still on their knees, still careless of the 
frescoed forms around them, still praying to Madonna of the Mir- 
acles. The service is well-nigh done. The benediction has been 
given, the organist strikes up his air of Yerdi, and the congrega- 
tion shuffles off, leaving the dimly-lighted chapel for the vast, so- 
norous, dusky nave. Uow strange it is to hear that faint strain 
of a feeble opera sounding where, a short while since, the trumpet- 
blast of Signorelli's angels seemed to thrill our cars 1 
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TuouanTs in home about cubistmab. 

AVuiT ia the meaning of oiic English Christinas ! What iiiakcs 
it seem Eo truly N^orthcrn, national, and Iiomelj', that wg do not 
like to keep tlie fca^t upon a foreign shore ! These questions 
grew upon luo as I stood one Advent afternoon beneath the 
Dome of Florence. A priest was thundering from the pnlpit 
against French scepticism and exalting the miracle of the Incar- 
nation. Thi-oiigh the ivholo dim church blazed altar-eandlcB. 
Crowds of men and women knelt or sat about the transcpta mur- 
muring their prayers of preparation for the fcatiTal. At the door 
wore peddlers seHing little books, in which were printed the of- 
fices for Chi'istmas-tide, with stories of St Felix and St. Ciitheriue, 
whose devotion to the infant Christ had wrought them weal and 
promises of the remission of four purgatorial centuries to those 
who zealously obsciTcd the service of the Church at this most 
holy time. I knew that the people of Florence were preparing 
for Christmas in their own way. But it was not our way. It 
happened that outside the church the climate seemed as wintry 
as our own — snow-storms and ice and wind and chilling fog sug- 
gesting Northern cold. Bnt as the palaces of Florence lacked 
our comfortable firesides, and tlie greetings of friends lacked our 
hearty liandshakes and loud good-wishes, bo there seemed to be a 
want of the home feeling in those Christmas services and cus- 
toms. Again I asked myself, " What do we mean by Clirist- 

Thc same thought pursued me as I drove to Rome by Siena, 
still and brown, uplifted mid her russet hills and wildeiiicsB of 
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rolling plain ; by Cliiusi, witli ita scpulcbral city of a dead and 
uuknonn people ; through the cliestnut forests of the Apen- 
nines; by Orvieto'a rock, Viterbo's fountains, and the oat-groivn 
solitudes of the Ciminian heights, from which one looks aerosB 
the broad Lake of Bolsena and the Roman plain. Brilliant sun- 
light, like that of a day in late September, shone upon the land- 
scape, and I thought — Can this be Christmas? Are they bring- 
ing mistletoe and holly on the country carts into the towns in 
far-off England? Is it clear and frosty there, with the tramp of 
heels upon the flag, or snowing silently, or foggy, with a round 
red sun and cries of warning at the corners of the streets ! 

I reached Rome on Chriatmaa-eve in time to hear midnight 
(tervices in the Sistine Chapel and St. John Lateran, to breathe 
the dust of decayed shrines, to wonder at doting cardinals be- 
grimed with snufi, and to resent the open-mouthed had taste of 
my countrymen, who made a mockery of these palsy-stricken cer- 
emonies. Nine cardinals going to sleep, nine train-hearers talk- 
ing seandal, twenty huge, handsome Switzere in the dress devised 
by Michael Angelo, somo uahers, a choir cj^ed off by gilded rail- 
ings, the insolence and eagerness of polyglot tourists, plenty of 
wax-candles dripping on people's heads, and a continual nasal 
drone proceeding from the gilded cage, out of which were caught 
at intervals these words, and these only — " StecnJa sssculorum, 
amen." Such was the celebrated Sistine service. The chapel 
blazed with light, and very strange did ISIicbael Angelo's Last 
Judgment, his Sibyls, and his Prophets appear npon the roof and 
wall aboie this motley and unmeaning crowd. 

Next morning I put on my dress-clothes and white tie and re- 
paired, with gi'oups of Englishmen similarly attired, and of Eng- 
lishwomen in black crape (the regulation costume), to St. Peter's. 
It was a glorious and cloudless morning; sunbeams streamed in 
-columns from the southern windows, falling on the vast space 
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full of soldiers and a mingled mass of every kind of people, 
the nave stood double files of the pontifical guard. Monks and 
nuns mixed with the Swiss cuirassiers and halberds. Contadini 
crowded round the sacred images, and especially round the toe of 
St. Petor. I saw many mothers lift their swaddled babies up to 
kiss it. Valets of cardinals, with tlie invariable red umbrellas, 
hung about side chapels and sacristies. Purple -mantled m 
tiffwori, like emperor butterflies, floated down the aisles from sun- 
light into shadow. l^Iovement, color, and the stir of expectation 
made the church alive. We showed our dress-clothes to the 
guard, were admitted within their ranks, and solemnly walked up 
towards the dome. There, under its broad canopy, stood the 
altar, glittering with gold and candles. The choir was carpeted 
and hung with Bcarlet. Two magnificent thrones rose ready for 
the Pope. Guards of honor, aoldiera, attaches, and the 61it« of 
the residents and visitors in Rome were scattered in groups, pict- 
uresquely varied by ecclesiastics of all orders and degrees, 
ten a stirring took place near the great west door. It opened, 
and we saw the procession of the Pope and his cardinals. 
fore him marched the singers and the blowers of the silver tnim- 
pets, making the most liquid melody. Then cAmo his Cap of ' 
Maintenance and three tiaras; then a company of mitred priests; 
next the cardinals in scarlet ; and last, aloft beneath a canopy 
upon the shoulders of men, njid flanked by the mystic fans, ad- 
vanced the Pope himself, swaying to and fro like a I^ma ov 
Aztec king. Still the trumpets blew most silverly, and still the 
people knelt ; and as he came, we knelt and had his bless; 
Then ho took his state and received homage. After this the 
choir began to sing a mass of Palest rina's, and the deacons robed 
the Pope, Marvellous putting-on and taking-off of robes and 
tiaras and mltrea ensued, during which there was mach bow- 
ing and praying and burning of incense. At lastj when be had 
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reached the highest stage of sacrificial sanctitv, he proceeded to 
the altar, waited on by cardinals and bishops. Having censed it 
carefully, h& took a higher throne and divested himself of part of 
his Tohes. Then the mass went on in earnest till the moment of 
consecration, when it paused, the Pope descended from his throne, 
passed down the choir, and reached the altar. Every one knelt ; 
the shrill hell tinkled; the silver trumpets blew; the air became 
sick &nd heavy with incense, so that sun and candle-light swooned 
in an atmosphere of odorous cloud- wreaths. The whole church 
trembled, hearing the strange subtle music vibrate in the dome, 
and seeing the Pope with his own hands lift Christ's body from 
the altar and present it to the people. An old parish priest, pil- 
grim from some valley of the Apennines, who knelt beside me, 
cried and quivered with excess of adoration. The great tombs 
around, the sculptured saints and angels, the dome, the volumes 
of light and incense and unfamiliar melody, the hierarchy rainis- 
trant, the white and central figure of the Pope, the mnltitudc, 
made up an overpowering scene. "What followed was compara- 
tively tedious. My mind again went back to England, and I 
thought of Christmas services beginning in all villi^e churches 
and all catliedrajs throughout the land — their old familiar hymn, 
their anthem of Handel, their trite and sleepy sermons. How 
different the two feasts are — Christmas in Rome, Christmas in 
Kngjand; Italy and the North ; the spirit of Latin and the spirit 
of Teutonic Christianity ! 

What, then, constitutes tbe essence of our Christmas as differ- 
ent from that of more Southern nations? In their origin they 
are the same. The stable of Bethlehem, the star-led kings, the 
shepherds, and the angels — all the boautifu! story, in fact, which 
St. Luke alone of the Evangelists has preserved for us — are what 
the whole Christian world owes to the religious feeling of the 
Hebrews. Tbe first and second chapters of St. Luke are most 
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important in the history of Chriattan mythology and art. Tliey 
are far frora containing the whole of what we mean by Christ- 
inas ; but the religious poetry whieh gathers round that season 
must be sought upon their pages. Angels, ever eince tlie Exo- 
dus, played a first part in the visions of iho Hebrew prophets and 
in the lives of their heroes. We know not what reminiscenecs of 
old Egyptian genii, what strange shadows of the winged beasts of 
Persia, flitted through their dreams. In the desert or under the 
boundless sliy of Babylon these shapes beeamc no less distinct 
than the precise outlines of Oriental scenery. They incarnated 
the vivid thoughts and intense longings of the prophets, who 
gradually came to give them human forma and titles. We hear 
of them by name as servants and attendants upon God, as guar- 
liians of nations, and patrons of great men. To the Hebrew 
mind the whole unseen world was fuU of spirits, active, strong, 
and swift of flight, of various aspect, and with power of speech. 
It is hard to imagine what the flrst Jewish disciples and the early 
Greek and Roman converts thought of these great beings. To 
us the hierarchies of Dionysius, tho services of the Churcli, the 
poetry of Dante and Milton, and the forms of art have made 
them quite familiar. Northern nations have appropriated the 
angels and invested them with attributes alien to their Oriental 
origin. They fly through our pine-foresta and the gloom of 
cloud or storm ; they ride upon our clanging bells, and gather in 
swift squadrons among the arches of Gothic cathedrals ; we see 
them making light in the cavernous depth of woods where sun 
or moon beams rarely pierce, and ministering to the wounded or 
the weary ; they bear aloft the censers of the mass ; they sing in 
the anthems of choristers, and live in strains of poetry and music ; 
our churches hear their names ; we call our children by their 
titles ; we love them as our guardians, and the whole unseen 
world is made o. home to us by their imagined presence. All 
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tLeae things are the growth of time and the work of races wlioao 
mytb-making imaginatioD is more artistic than that of the He- 
brews, Yet this rich legacy of romance is hound np in the sec- 
ddJ chapter of St. Luke ; and it is to liim wo must give tlianks 
when at Christmas-tide wo read of tbe ehepherds and the angels 
in English words more beautiful than his own Greek. 

The angels in the stable of Bethlehem, the kings who came 
from the far East, and the adoring shepherds are the gift of 
Hebrew legend and of the Greek physieiau Luke to Christmas. 
How these strange and splendid inoldenta affect modem fancy 
remains for us to examine ; at present we must ask, What did 
the Romans give to ChristmaB! The etistoras of the Christian 
religion, like everything that belongs to the modem world, have 
nothing pure and simple in their nature. Tbey are the growth 
of long ages and of widely different systems, parta of which have 
been fused into one living whole. In this respect they resemble 
our language, our blood, our literature, and onr modes of thonght 
and feeling. We find Christianity in one sense wholly original ; 
in another sense composed of old materials; in both senses uni- 
versal and cosmopolitan. Tbe Roman element in Christmas is a 
remarkable instance of this acquisitive power of Christianity. 
The celebration of the festival takes place at the same time as 
that of the pagan Saturnalia, and from the old customs of that 
holiday Christmas absorbed much that was consistent with the 
spirit of the new religion. During the Saturnalia the world en- 
joyed, in thought al least, a perfect freedom. Men who had gone 
to bod as siav vb th own masters. From the erga»iu.la and 
dismal sunless ag th y w nt forth to ramble in the streets and 
fields. Libert f p ! a given them, and they might satir- 
ize those vices f tl 1 d to which on other days they had to 
minister. Bon e n th da^ by a strange negation of logic which 

a might almost call a prompting of blind conscience, negatived 
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tbe pb'Josophic dictnm tb&t biirbarmns were by law of natoro 
olareB, and acknowledged tbe Iiigbcr principle of equality. The 
Saturnalia stood out from the whole yenr as a protest in favor of 
universal brotherhood and tbe right that all men share sliliO to 
enjoy life after their own fashion within the bounds that nature 
has assigned them. "We do not know how far the Stoic school, 
which was so strong in Rome, and had so many points of con- 
tact with the Christians, may have connected its own theories of 
equality with this old cnstom of the Saturnalia. But it is pos- 
sible that the fellowship of human beings and the temporary 
abandonment of class prerogatives became a part of Christmaa 
through the habit of the Saturnalia. "We are, perhaps, practising 
a Roman virtue to this day when at Christmas-time our hand is 
liberal and wc think it wrong that the poorest wretch ehould fail 
to feel the picnsnre of the day. 

Of course Chriatianity inspired the freedom of the Saturnalia 
with a higher meaning. The mystery of the Incarnation, or the 
deification of human nature, put an end to slavery through all 
the year as well as on this single day. What had been a kind of 
aimless license became the most ennobling principle by which 
men arc exalted to a state of self-respect and mutual reverence. 
Still, in the Saturnalia was found, ready-made, an easy symbol of 
nnselfish enjoyment. It is, however, dangerous to push specula- 
lions of this kind to the very vei^ of possibility. 

The early Roman Christiana probably kept Christmas with no 
special ceremonies, Christ was as yet too close to them. Ho 
had not become the glorious creature of their fancy, but was 
partly an historic being, partly confused in their imagination with 
reminiscences of pagan deities. As the Good Shepherd, and as 
Orpheus, we find him painted in the Catacombs ; and those who 
thought of him as God loved to dwell upon his risen greatness 
more than on the idyl of his birth. To them his entry npon 
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earth sceiDcii less a subject of rejoicing than his opening of the 
heavens ; tbcy Buffered uud looked forward to a future happl- 
ness; they would not seem to make this world poTmancnt by 
sharing its gladness with the heathens Theirs, in truth, was a 
religion of hope and patience, not of triumpliaut recollection or 
of present joy fulness. 

The Northern converts of tJic early Church added more to the 
peeuliar character of our Christmas. Who can tell what pagan 
rites were half sanctified by their association with that season, or 
how mueli of our cheerfulness belonged to lieathen orgies and 
the banquets of grim, warlike gods? Certainly nothing strikes 
one more in reading Scandinavian poetry than the strange mix- 
ture of pagan and Christian sentiments which it presents. Tor 
though the missionaries of the Church did all they eould to wean 
away the minds of men from their old superstitions, yet, wiser 
than their modem followers, tlicy saw that some things might re- 
main untouched, and that even the great outlines of the Christian 
faith might be adapted to the habits of the people whom they 
studied to convert. Thus, on the one hand they destroyed the 
old temples one by one, and called the idols by the name of dev- 
ils, and strove to obliterate the songs which saug great deeds of 
bloody gods and heroes; while on the other they taught the 
Northern sea-kings that Jesus was a prince surrounded by twelve 
dukes who conquered all the world. Besides, they left the days 
of the week to their old patrons. It is certain that the imagina- 
tion of the people presen-ed more of heatliendom than even such 
missionaries could approve — mixing up the deeds of the Chris- 
tian saints with old heroic legends ; seeing Ealder'a beauty in 
Christ and the strength of Thor in Samson ; attributing magic to 
St. John ; swearing, as of old, bloody oaths in God's name over 
the gilded boav's-head ; burning the yule-log, and cutting siiCTed 
boughs to grace their new-built churches. 
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The aongs of choirs and sound of holy belia and superstitions 
reverence for the mass began to tell upon the people; and soon 
tiie echo of their old religion only swelled upon the ear at inter- 
vals, attaching itself to times of more than usual sanctity, Christ- 
inas was one of these times, and the old faith threw arouTid its 
celebration a fantastic light. Many customs of the genial pagan 
life remained ; they seemed harmless when the sense of joy was 
Christian. The Druid's mistletoe graced the church porches of 
England and of France, and no blood lingered on its berries. 
Christmas thus became a time of extraordinary niystory. The 
people loved it as connecting tbeir old life with the new religion, 
perhaps unconscionsly, though every one might feel that Christ- 
mas was no common Christian feast. On its eve strange wonders 
happened — the thorn that sprang at Glastonbury from the sacred 
crown which Joseph brought with him from Palestine when Ava- 
lon was still an island blossomed on that day. The Cornish min- 
ers seemed to hear the sound of singing men arise from sul>- 
mei^d churches by the shore, and others said that bells beneath 
the ground where villages had been, chimed yearly on that eve. 
No evil thing had power, as Marcellus in Hamhl tells us, and the 
bird of dawning crowed the whole night through. One might 
multiply folk-lore about the sanctity of Christmas, but enough has 
been said to show that round it lingered long the legendary spirit 
of old paganism. It ia not to Jews or Greeks or Romans only 
that we owe our ancient Christmas fancies, but also to those half- 
heathen ancestors who lovingly looked back to Odin's days and 
held the old while they embraced the new. 

Let us imagine Christmas Day in a medireval town of Ni)rlh- 
ei-n England. The cathedral is only partly 'finished. Its nave 
and transepts are the work of Norman architects, but the choir 
has been destroyed in order to bo rebuilt by more graceful de- 
signcre and more skilful Lands. The old city is full of craftsmen 
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a duty, to work off their tale of sins by bodily labor. Some 
are animated by a love of art — simple men who might have ri- 
valled with the Greeks in ages of more cultivation. Others, agtun, 
are welbknowD carvers brought for hire from distant towns and 
countries beyond the sea. But to-day, and for some days past, 
the simnd of hammer and chisel has been silent in the choir. 
Monks have bustled about the nave, dressing it iip with holly- 
boughs and bushes of yew, and preparing a stage for the sacred 
play tbey are going to exhibit on tlic feast-day. Christmas is 
not like Corpus Christi, and now the market-place stands inches 
deep in snow, so that the Miracles must be enacted beneath a 
roof instead of in the open air. And what place so appropriate 
as tlic cathedral, whore poor people may have warmth and shelter 
while they see the show ! Besides, the gloomy old church, with 
its windows darkened by the falling snow, lends itself to candle- 
liglit effects that will enhance the splendor of the scene. Every- 
thing is ready. The incense of morning mass yet lingers round 
the altar. The voice of the friar, who told the people from the 
pulpic the story of Christ's birth, has hardly ceased to echo. 
Time has just been given for a mid-day dinner, and for the shep- 
herds and farm lads to troop in from the country-side. The 
monks arc ready at the wooden stage to draw its curtain, and all 
the nave is full of eager faces. There you may see the smith and 
carpenter, the batcher's wife, the country priest, and the gray- 
cowled friar. Scores of workmen, whose home the cathedral for 
the time is made, are also here, and you may know the artists by 
their thoughtful fm-eheads and keen eyes. That young monk 
carved Madonna and her Son above the southem porch. Beside 
him stands the master-mason, whose strong arms have Iiewn gi- 
gantic images of prophets and apostles for the pinnacles outside 
the choir; and the little man with cunning eyes between the 
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two ia ho nho cuts such quaint hobgoblins for the gargoyles. 
He has A vein of satire in him, and his humor overflows into the 
stone. Many and many a grim beast and liidcous head has he hid- 
den among Tine-loaves and trollia-work upon the porches. Those 
wlio know liim well are loath to anger him, for fear their sons and 
sons' sons should laugh at them forever caricatared in solid stone. 
Hark ! there sounds the hell. The curtain is drawn, and the 
candles blaze brightly round the wooden stage. What is thia first 
scene ! AVe have God in Heaven, dressed like a pope with tfiple 
crown, and attended by his court of angels. They sing and toss 
up cenaers till he lifts his hand and spcalcs. In a long Latin 
speech he unfolds the order of creation and his will concerning 
man. At the end of it np leaps an ugly buffoon, in goatskin, 
with rams' horns upon his head. Some children begin to cry; 
hut the older people langh, for this is the Devil, the clown and 
comic character, who talks their common tongue, and has no rev- 
erence before the very throne of Heaven. He usks leave to plague 
men, and receives it; then, with many a curious caper, he goes 
down to Hell, beneath the stage. The angels sing and toss their 
censers as before, and the first scene closes to a sound of organs. 
The next is more eonvcutional, in spite of some grotesque inci- 
dents. It represents the Fall; the monks hurry over it quickly, 
as a tedious but necessary prelude to the birth of Christ. That is 
the true Christmas part of the ceremony, and it is understood 
that the best actors and most beautiful dresses aiv to bo reserved 
for it. The builders of the choir in particular are interested in 
the coming scenes, since one of their number has been chosen, 
for his handsome face and tenor voice, to sing the angel's part. 
He is a young fellow of nineteen, bat his beard is not yet grown, 
and long hair hangs down upon his shoulders. A chorister of the 
cathedral, his younger brother, will act the Vii^n Mary. At last 
the curtain is drawn. 
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Wo see a cottage-room, dimly lighted by a lamp, and Mary 
Bpinning near Iier bodside. She sings a country air, and goes on 
working, till a rustliog noise is heard, looro light is thrown upon 
the atagc, and a glorious creatnre, in white raiment, with broad 
golden wings, appears. lie bears a lily, and cries, " Ave Maria, 
tiratia Flcna !" She docs not answer, but stands confused, with 
down-dropped eyes and timid mien. Gabriel rises from the 
ground and comforts ber, and sings aloud his message of glad 
tidings. Then Mary gathers courage, and, knfceling in her turn, 
thanks God; and when the angel and his radiance disappears, she 
sings the song of the Magnificat, clearly and simply, in the dark- 
ened room. Very soft and silver sounds this hymn through the 
great ehnrch. The women kneel, and children are hushed as by 
a lullaby. But some of the hinds and 'prentice-lada begin to 
think it rather dull. They are not sorry when the next scene 
opens with a shecpfold and a tittle camp-fire. Unmistakable 
bleatings issue from the fold, and five or six common fellows are 
sitting round the blazing wood. One might fancy they had step- 
ped straight from the church floor to the stage, so natural do they 
look. Besides, they call themselves by common names — Colin 
and Tom Lie-a-bed and Nimble Dick. Many a round laugh wakes 
echoes in the ehnrch when these shepherds stand up, and hold 
debate about a stolen sheep. Tom Lie-a-bed has nothing to re- 
mark but that he ia very sleepy, and does not want to go in search 
of it to-night ; Cohn cuts jokes, and throws out shrewd suspicions 
that Dick knows something of the matter ; but Dick is sly, and 
keeps them off the scent, although a few of liis asides reveal to 
the audience that he is the real thief. While they are thus talk- 
ing, alence falls upon the shepherds. Soft ninsie from the church 
organ breathes, and they appear to fall asleep. 

The stage is now quite dark, and for a few moments the aisles 
echo only to the dying melody. AVhcn, behold, a ray of light is 
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Been, and splendor grows around tho stage from bidden candles, 
and in tlie glory Gabriel appears upon a higher platform made to 
look like cloads. The shepherds wake in eonfusion, striving to 
shelter their eyes from tliia unwonted brilliancy. But Gabriel 
waves bis lily, spreads his great gold wings, and bids good cheer 
with clarion voiee. The shepherds fall to worship, and suddenly 
round Gabriel thora gathers a choir of angels, and a song of 
" Gloria in Excelsia " to the sound of a deep organ ia heard far 
off. From distant aisles it swells, and seems to eomo from heaven. 
Through a long resonant fugue the glory flies, and as it ceases 
with complex coritlusion, the lights die out, the angels disappear, 
and Gabriel fades into the darkness. Still tho slicpherds kneel, 
rustically chanting n carol half in Latin, half in English, which 
begins " In didci Jubilo," The people know it well, and when the 
chorus rises with " Ubi sunt gaudia ?" its wild melody is caught 
by voices up and down tho nave. This scene mates deep impres- 
sion npon many hcnrts; for the beauty of Gabriel is rare, and few 
who see him in his angel's dress would know him for the lad who 
daily carves his lilies and broad water-flags about the pillars of tho 
choir. To that simple audience he interprets Heaven, and little 
children will see bini in their dreams. Dark winter nights and 
awful forests will be trodden by his feet, made musical by his 
melodious voice, and parted by tho rustSing of his wings. The 
youth himself may return to-morrow to the workman's blouse and 
chisel, but his memory lives in many minds and may form a part 
of Christmas for tlio fancy of men as yet unborn. 

The next drawing of the curtain shows us the stable of Beth- 
lehem crowned by its star. There kneels Mary, and Joseph leans 
upon his staff. The ox and ass are close at hand, and Jesus lies 
in jewelled robes on straw within the manger. To right and left 
bow tho ahephords, worshipping in dumb show, while voices from 
behind chant a solemn hynm. In the midst of the melody is 
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heard a flourish of trampcts, and liemlds step upon the stage, 
lowed by the three crowned kings, Tiiey have come from the far 
East, led by the st^r. The song reuses, while drums and fifes and 
trumpets play a stately march. The kings pnas by, and do obei- 
sance one by one. Each gives some costly gift ; each duffs his 
crown and leaves it at the Saviour's feet. Then they retire to a 
distance and worship io silence like the shepherds. Again the 
angel's song is hearil, and while it dies nnay the curtain closes 
and the lights arc put out. 

The play is over, and evening has come. Tho people must go 
from the warm church into the frozen snow,' and crunch their 
homeward way beneath the moon. But in their minds they carry 
a sense of light and music und unearthly loveliness. Not a scene 
of this day's pageant will bo lost. It grows within them and 
creates the poetry of Cliristmas. Nor must we forget the sculp- 
tors who listen to the play. >Vc spoke of them minutely, because ' 
these mysteries sank deep into their souls and found a way into 
their carvings on the cathedral walls. Ttic monk who made Ma- 
donna by the southern poreh will remember GJabriel, and place 
him bending iow in lordly salutation by her aide. The painted 
glass of the chapter-house will glow with fiery choirs of angels 
learned by heart that nigbt. And who does not know the mock- 
ing devils and quaint satyrs that the humorous sculptor will carve ' 
among his fruits and flowers 3 Some of the misereres of the stalls 
still bear portraits of the shepherd thief, and of the ox and ass 
who blinked so blindly when tho kings, by torchlight, brought their 
dazzling gifts. Truly these old miracle-plays and tho carved work 
of cunning hands tliat they inspired arc worth to us more than all 
the delicate creations of Italian pencils. Our homely Northern 
churches still retain, for the child who reads their bosses and their 
sculptured fronts, more Christmas poetry than we can find in Fra 
Angelioo'a devoutness or the liveliness of Giotto. Nut that 8outU- 
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ern artists have done nothing for our Christmas. Cimabtie's gigan- 
tic angcta at As^isi, and the radiant seraphs of Raphael or of Si- 
gnorelli, were seen by Milton in his Italian journey. He gnzcd in 
Romish cbiirchoa on graceful Nativities, into which Angelico and 
Creili threw their simple souls. How much they tinged his fancy wc 
cannot say. But what wc know of heavenly hierarchies ive later 
mcu have learned from Milton ; and what be saw be spoke, and 
what he spote in sounding verse lives for ua now and sways our rea- 
aoi!, and controls our fancy, and makes fine art of high theology. 
Thus have I attempted rudely to recall a scene of mediajval 
Christmas. To understand the domestic habits of that age Is not 
so easy, though one can fancy how the barons in their halls held 
Christmas, with the boar's head aod the jester and tbe great yule- 
log. On the dais sat lord and lady, waited on by knight and 
squire and page; but down the long hall feasted yeomen and 
hinds and men-at-arms. Little remains to us of those days, and 
we have outworn their jollity. It is really from the Elizabethan, 
poets that our sense of old-fashioned festivity arises. They lived 
at the end of one ^e and the beginning of another. Though 
born to inaugurate the new era, they belonged by right of associa- 
tion and sympathy to the period that was fleeting fast away. 
This enabled them to represent tbe poetry of past and present. 
Old customs and old states of feeling, when they aru about to 
perish, pass into tbe realm of art. For art is like a flower, which 
conaummates the plant and ends its growth, while it translates its 
nature into loveliness. Thus Dante and Lorenzetti and Orcagna 
enshrined mediasval theology in works of imperishable beauty, and 
Shakespeare and \i\a fellows made immortal the life and manners 
that were decaying in their own time. Men do not reflect upon their 
mode of living till they are passing from one state to another, and 
the consciousness of art implies a beginning of new things. Let 
one who wishes to appreciate the ideal of an English Christmas 
19 
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read Slinkespeare's song, " When icicles hang by the wall ;" and if 
lio knows some old gray grange, far from the high<road, among 
pastures, with a river flowing near, and cawing rooka in elm-treca 
by tlie garden-wall, let him place Dick and Joan and Marian there. 

We have heard so much of pensioners, and barons of beef, and 
ynle-Iogs, and bay, and rosemary, and holly boughs cut upon the 
hill-side, and crab-apples bobbing in the wassail bowl, and maaqnes 
and mamniers, and dancers on the rushes, that wc need not here 
describe a Christmas-eve in olden times. Indeed, this last half of 
the nineteenth century is weary of the worn-out theme. But one 
characteristic of the age of Elizabeth may be mentioned — that is, 
its love of music, Fugued melodiea, sung by voices without in- 
stniments, were much in vogue. We call them madrigals, and 
their half-merry, half-melancholy music yet recalls the time whpn 
England had her gift of art, when she needed not to borrow of 
Marcnzio and Paleatrina, when her "Wilbjes and lier Morlanda and 
her Dowlands won the praise of Shakespeare and the court. We 
hear the echo of those songs ; and in some towns at Christmas or 
the New-Year old madrigals atill sound in praise of Oriana and of 
Phyllis and the country life. What are called " waits " are but a 
poor travesty of those well-sung Elizabethan carols. We turn in 
our beds half-pitying, haJf-angcrod by harsh voices that quaver 
senseless ditties in the fog, or by tuneless fiddles playing popular 
airs without propriety or interest. 

It is a strange mixture of picturesquely blended elements which 
the Elizabethan age presents. We see it afar off like the meeting 
of a hundred streams that grow into a river. We are sailing on 
the flood long after it has shrunk into a single tide, and the banks 
are dull and tame, and the ail-absorbing ocean is before us. Yet 
sometimes wo hear a murmur of the distant fountains, and Christ- 
mas is a day on which for some the many waters of the ago of 
great Elizabeth sound clearcBt. 
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The age which followed was not poetical. The Puritans re- 
strained festivity and art, and hated music. Yet from this period 
stands out the hymn of Milton, written when he wna a youth, 
but bearing promise of his later muse. At one time, as we read 
it, wc seem to be looking on a picture by some old Italian artist. 
But DO picture can give Milton's music or make the " base of 
heaven's deep organ blow." Here he touches new associations, 
and reveals the realm of poetry which it remains for later times 
to traverse. Milton felt the true sentiment of Northern Christ- 
mas when he opened his poem with the " winter wild," in defiance 
of historical probability, and what the French call local coloring. 
Nothing shows how wholly we people of the North have appropri- 
ated Christmas, and made it a creature of our own imagination, 
more than this dwelling on winds and snows and bitter frosts, so 
alien from the fragrant nights of Palestine, But Milton's hymn 
is !ike a symphony, embracing many thoughts and periods of vary- 
ing melody. The music of the seraphim brings to his mind the 
age of gold, and that su^ests the judgment and the redemption 
of the world, Satan's kingdom fails, the false gods go forth, 
Apollo leaves his rocky throne, and all the dim Fhtenician and 
Egyptian deities, with those that classic fancy fabled, troop away 
like ghosts into the darkness. What a swell of stormy sound is 
in those lines I It recalls the very voice of Pan, which went 
abroad upon the waters when Christ died, and all the utterances 
of God on earth, feigned in Delphian shrines, or truly spoken on 
tlic sacred hills, were mute forever. 

After Milton came the ago which, of all others, is the prosiest in 
onr history. We cannot find much novelty of interest added to 
Christmas at this time. But there is one piece of poetry tiiat 
somehow or another seems to belong to the reign of Anne and of 
the Georges — the poetry of bells. Groat eivic corporations reign- 
ed in those days; churchwardens tyrannized and were rich; and 
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many a goodly chimo of bells they hang in our old clmrcli-Btee- 
ples. Let us go into tlie sijoarc room of the belfry, wliere the 
clock ticks all day, and the long ropes hang dangling down, witli 
fur upon their hemp for ringers' hands above the socket set for 
ringers' feet. There we may read long lists of gilded names, 
recording mountainous bob-m.ijors, mng a century ago, with 
special praise to liim who pulled the tenor-bell, year after year, 
uutil he died, and left it to his son. Tlie art of bell<Tinging is 
profound, and requires a long apprenticeship. Even now, in some 
old cities, the ringers form a guild and mysterj-. Suppose it to 
bo Cliristnias-eve in the year 1772. It is now a quarter before 
twelve, and the sexton has unlocked the chureh-gatcs and set the 
l)elfr}--door ajar. Candles are lighted in the room above, and jags 
of beer stand ready for the ringers. Up they bustle one by one, 
and listen to the tickings of the clock that tells the passing min- 
utes. At last it gives a click ; and now they throw oS coat and 
waistcoat, strap their girdles tighter round the waist, and each 
liolda his rope in readiness. Twelve o'clock strikes, and forth 
across the silent city go the elanioroua chimes. The steeple roeka 
and reels, and far away the night is startled. Damp, turbulent 
west winds rushin<' from the distant sea, and swirling up the in- 
land all J t 1 the sound, and toss it to and fro, and bear it 
by gu t and nat h-s to watchers fur away, upon bleak moor- 
lands and the b s f woody hills. Is there not something dim 
and stran a the thought of these eight men meeting, in the 
heart f a ^ at ty n the narrow belfry-room, to stir a mighty 
sound that shall announce to listening eara miles, miles away, tlie 
birth of a new day, and tell to dancers, mourners, students, sleepers, 
and perhaps to dying men, that Christ is bom ? 

Let this association suffice for the time. And of our own 
Christmas so much has been said and simg by better voices that 
we may leave it to the feelings and the memories of those who 
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read the fireside talcs of Dicliens, and arc happy in their homes. 
The many clcnients which I have cnileaTored to recall mix all of 
them in the Christmas of the present, partly, no doubt, under ihc 
form of va^e and obscure sentiment, partly as time -honored 
reminiscences, partly as a portion of our own life. Bat there is 
one phase of poetry which we enjoy more fully than any previous 
age. Tliat is music. Music is of all the arts the youngest, and 
of all can free herself most readily from symbols. A fine piece 
of music moves before us like a living passion, which needs no 
form or color, no interpreting associations, to convey its strong 
but indistinct signllicance. Each man there finds his soul revealed 
to him, and enabled to assume n cast of feeling in obedience to 
the changeful sound. In this manner all our Christmas thoughts 
and emotions have been gathered up for us by Uandtl in hia 
drama of the Messiah. To Englishmen it is almost as well known 
and necessary as the Bible. But only one who has heard its pas- 
toral episode performed year after year from childhood in the 
ttnshcd cathedral, where pendent lamps or sconces make the gloom 
of aisle and choir and airy column half intelligible, can invest this 
iiinsic with long associations of accumulated awe. To hia mind it 
brings a scene at midnight of hills clear in the st&rlight of the East, 
with white flocks scattered on the down. The breath of winds that 
come and go, the bleating of the sheep, with now and then a tink- 
ling bell, and now and then the voice of an awakened shepherd, is 
all that breaks the deep repose. Overhead shimmer the bright stars, 
and low to west lies the moon, not pale and sickly (he dreams) as 
in our North, but golden, full, and bathing distant towers and tall 
aerial palms with Hoods of light. Such is a child's vision, begotten 
by the music of the symphony; and when he wakes from tranco 
at its low silver close, the dark cathcdml seems glowing with a 
thousand angel faces, and all the air is tremulous with angel wings. 
Then follow the solitary treble voice and the swift chums. 
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ANTING US. 

Visitors to picture and sculpture galleries are haunted by tbe 
forms of two handsome young men — Sebastian and AntinouB. 
Both were saints : the one of decadent Paganism, the other of 
mythologizing Christianity. According to the popxilar beHefs to 
which they owed their canonization, both suffered death in the 
bloom of earliest manhood for tbe faith that burned in them. 
There ia, however, this difiercnce between the two — that whereas 
Sebastian is a shadowy creature of the pious fancy, Autinoita pre- 
serves B. marked and unmistakable personality. All his statues 
are distinguished by unchanging characteristics. The pictures of 
Sebastian vary according to tbe ideal of adolescent beauty con- 
ceived by each snccessire artist. In the frescos of Perngino and 
Luini he shines with the pale, pure light of saintliness. On the 
canvas of Sodoma he reproduces the voluptuous charm of youth- 
ful Bacchus with so much of anguish in his martyred features fis 
may serve to heighten bis dicmonie fascination. On the ri^iher 
panels of the Venetian masters lie glows with a flame of earthly 
passion aspiring heavenward. Under Guido's hand he ia a model 
of mere carnal comeliness. And so forth through the whole 
range of tlie Italian painters. We know Sebastian only by bis 
arrows. The case is very different with Antinoua, Depicted 
under diverse attributes — as Hermes of the wrestling-ground, as 
AristEPus or Vcrtnnmus, as Dionysus, as Ganymede, as Herakles, 
or as a god of ancient Egypt — his individuality is always promi- 
nent. No metamorphosis of divinity can change the lineaments 
he wore on eartli. And this difference, so marked in the artistic 
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presentation, of the two saints, is no less striking in their several 
histories. The legend of Sebastian tells us nothing to be relied 
upon, except that he waa a Roman soldier converted to the Chris- 
tian faith, and martyred. In spite of the perplexity and mystery 
that involve the death of Antinoua in impenetrable gloom, he is 
a true historic personage, no phantom of myth, but a man as real 
as Hadrian, his master. 

Antinous, as ho appears in scnlptnre, is a young man of eigh- 
teen or nineteen years, almost faultless in his form. His beauty 
is not of a pure Greek type. Though perfectly proportioned and 
developed by gymnastic exercises to the true athletic fulness, his 
limbs are round and florid, suggesting the possibility of early over- 
ripeness. The muscles are not trained to sinewy firmness, but 
yielding and elastic ; the chest is broad and singularly swelling ; 
and the shoulders aro placed so far back from the thorax that the 
breasts project beyond them in a massive arch. It has been as- 
serted that one shoulder is slightly lower than the other. Some 
of the busts seem to justify this statement ; but the appearance 
is due, probably, to the different position of the two arms, one of 
which, if carried out, would be lifted and the other be depressed. 
The leg^ and arms arc modelled with exi^uisite grace of outline ; 
yet they do not show that readiness for active service which is 
noticeable in the statues of the Melcager, the Apoxyoraenos, or 
the Belvedere Ilermes, The whole body combines Greek beauty 
of structure with something of Oriental voluptuousness. The 
same fusion of diverse elements may be traced in the bead. It 
is not too large, though more than usually broad, and is nobly set 
upon ft massive throat, slightly inclined forward, aa though this 
posture were habitual ; the hair lies thick in clusters, which only 
form curia at the tips. The forehead ia low and somewhat square ; 
the eyebrows are level, of a peculiar shape, and veiy thick, con- 
verging so closely aa almost to meet above the deep-cut eyes. 
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The nose is straight, but blunter than is consistent with tlie Greek 
ideal. Both cheeks and chin are delicately formed, but fuller 
than a severe taste approves : one might trace in their rounded 
contours cither a survival of infantine innocence and ini maturity, 
or else the sign of rapidly approaching over-bloom. The mouth 
is one of the loveliest ever carved ; but here, ignin, the blending 
of the Greek and Oriental types is visible. The lips, half parted, 
seem to pout; and the distance between month and nostrila is 
exceptionally short. The undefinablo expression of the lips, to- 
gether with the weight of the brows and slumberous half-closed 
eyes, gives n loolc of sulkinesa or voluptuousness to the whole 
face. This, I fancy, is the firet impression which the portraits of 
Antinous produce ; and Shelley has well conveyed it hy placing 
the two following phrases, " eager and impassioned tendemesa" 
and "effeminate sullenness," in close juxtaposition.* But after 
long familiarity with the whole range of Antinous's portraits, and 
after study of his life, we are brought to read the peculiar es- 
pression of hia face and form somewhat differently. A prevail- 
ing melancholy, sweetness of temperament overshadowed by res- 
ignation, brooding revery, the innocence of youth touched and 
saddened by a calm resolve or an accepted doom — such are the 
sentences wo form to give distinctness to a still vague and uncer- 
tain impression. As we gaze, Virgil's lines upon the young Mar- 
cellus recur to our mind: what seemed sullen, becomes mourn- 
ful ; the unmistakable voluptuousness is transfigured in tranquil- 
lity. 

Aft all a d and written, the statues of Antinous do not 

nd p tl t Like some of the Egyptian gods with 

h n h wa ass ted, he remains for us a sphinx, secluded in 

th had fa m Id mystery." Ilis soul, like the Ilarpocrates 

h p rs nat d n to hold one linger on closed lips, in token of 

* Fragment, TIic Colaeum, 
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eternal silence. Oiio tiling, however, is ceitain. Wo have before 
U9 no figment of the artistic imagination, but a real youth of in- 
comparable beauty, just as nature made him, with all the jnscni- 
tablencss of undei'eloped character, with all the pathos of a most 
untimely doom, with the almost imperceptible imperfections that 
render choice reality more permanently charming than the ideal. 
It has been disputed whether the Antinous statues are portraits 
or idealized works of inventive art ; and it is usually conceded 
that the sculptors of Hadrian's age wore not able to produce a 
now ideal type. Critics, therefore, like Helbig and Ovcrbeck, ar- 
rive at the conclusion that Antinous was one of nature's master- 
pieces, modelled in bronze, marble, and granite with almost flaw- 
less technical dexterity. Without attaching too much weight to 
this kind of criticism, it is well to find the decisions of experts 
in harmony with the instincts of simple observers, Antinous 
is as real as any man who over eat for his portrait to a modern 
sculptor. 

But who was Antinous, and what is known of him ? Ho was 
a native of Bitbynium or Claudiopolis, a Greek town claiming to 
have been a colony from Arcadia, ivhich was situated near tho 
Sangariiis, in the Roman province of Bithynia ; therefore he may 
have had pure lloUenio blood in his veins, or, what is more prob- 
able, hia ancestry may have been hybrid between the Greek im- 
migrants and the native populations of Asia Minor. Antinous 
wa.s probably horn in the first decade of the second century of 
our era. Abont his youth and education we know nothing. lie 
first appears upon the scene of the world's history as Hadrian's 
friend. Whether the emperor inct with him during bis travels 
in Asia Minor, wliethor he found him among the students of the 
University at Athens, or whether tho boy had been sent to Rome 
in his childhood, mast remain matter of the merest conjecture. 
We do not oven know for certain whether Antinous was free or 
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a Blare. The report that he wns one of the emperor's pages rests 
upoD the testimony of Uegesippus, quoted by a Cbriatiaa father, 
and cannot, therefore, bo altogether relied upon. It, receives, how- 
ever, some con&rmutioD from the fact that Antinous ia more than 
onee represented in tlie company of Hadrian and Trajan in a 
page's hunting-dreaa upon tlie bass-reliefs wbieh adorn the Arch 
of Constantine, The so-called Antinoiis-Castor of the Villa Alba- 
ni is probably of a similar eharacter. "Winckelmann, wbo adopt- 
ed the tradition as trustworthy, pointed out the similarity between 
the portraits of Antinous and some lines in FLcednis, which de- 
scribe a cnrly-haired alriensis. If Antinous took the rank of 
alriensis in the imperial pudtiffogium, his position would have 
been, to say the least, respectable ; for to these npper servants 
was committed the charge of the atrium, where the Romans kept 
their family archives, portraits, and works of art. Yet lie must 
have quitted this kind of service some time before liis death, since 
we find him in the company of Hadrian upon one of tlicee long 
journeys in which an atriejuU would have had no atr'mm to keep. 
By the time of Hadrian's visit to Egypt, Antinous had certainly 
passed into the closest relationship with his imperial master; 
and what we know of the emperor's inclination towards litcnuy 
and philosophical society perhaps justifies the belief that the 
youth he admitted to his friendship had imbibed Greek culture, 
and had been initiated into those cloudy metaphysics which 
amnsed the leisure of semi-Oriental tliinkers in the last age of 
decaying p^anism. 

It was a moment in the history of the human mind when 
East and West were blending their traditions to form the husk 
of Christian creeds and the fantastic visions of Nco-Platonism. 
Rome herself had received with rapture the strange rites of Ni- 
lotic and of Syrian superstition. Alexandria was the forge of 
fanciful imaginations, the majority of which were destined to pass 
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like vapora and leave not a wrack bebind, while a few fastened 
with the force of dogma on the conscience of awakening Chris- 
tendom. During Hadrian's reign it was still uncertain which 
among the many hybrid products of that motley age would live 
and flourish ; and the emperor, we know, dreamed fondly of re- 
viving the cults and restoring the splendor of degenerate Hellas. 
At the same time lie was not averse to the more mystic rites of 
Egypt: in his villa at Tivoli be built a Serapeum, and named one 
of its quarters Canopus. What part Antinoua may have taken in 
the projects of his friend and master wo know not ; yet, when wo 
come to consider the circumstances of his death, it may not be 
superfluous to have thus touched upon the intellectual conditions 
of the world in which be lived. The mixed blood of the boy, 
bom and bred in a Greek city near the classic ground of Dindy- 
mean rites, and his beauty, blended of Hellenic and Eastern qual- 
ities, may also not unprofitably be remembered. In such a youth, 
nurtured between Greece and Asia, admitted to the friendship of 
an emperor for whom Neo-nollonism was a life's di'eaci in tho 
midst of grave State cares, influenced by the dark and symbolical 
creeds of a dimly apprehended East, might there not have lurked 
some spark of enthusiasm combining tlie impulses of Atys and 
Aristogeiton, pathetic even in its inefficiency when judged by the 
light of modem knowledge, but heroic at that moment in its 
boundless vista of great deeds to be accomplished! 

After journeying through Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
and Arabia, Hadrian, attended by Antinous, came to Egypt He 
there restored the tomb of Fompcy, near Felusium, with Q^rcat 
magnificence, and shortly afterwards embarked from Alexandria 
upon the Nile, proceeding on his journey through Memphis into 
the Thebaid. When he had arrived near an ancient city named 
Besa, on the right bank of the river, he lost his friend. Antinous 
was drowned in the Nile. He bad thrown himself, it was be- 
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lievcd, into the water ; seeking thus by a volnntary deatli to sub- 
stitute his own hfe for IlNdrian's, and to avert predicted perils 
from the Roman Empire. What these perils were, and whether 
Iladriaii was ill, or whether an oracle had threatened him with 
approaching ealamttj, we do not know. Even supposition is at 
fanlt, because the date of the event is still uncertain, some au- 
thorities placing Hadrian's Egyptian journey in the year 122, and 
others in the year 130 A.D. Of the two dates, the second seems 
the more probable. We are left to surmise that If the emperor 
was in danger, the recent disturbances which followed a new dis- 
covery of Apis may have exposed him to funatical conspiracy. 
The same doubt affects an ingenious conjecture that rumors which 
reached the Roman court of a new rising in Judroa had disturbed 
the emperor's mind, and led to the belief that be was on the verge 
of s mysterious doom. He bad pacified the empire and estab- 
lished its administration on a solid basis. Yet the revolt of tlic 
indomitable Jews — more dreaded since the days of Titns than 
any other perturbation of the imperial economy — would have 
been enough, especially in Egypt, to engender general uneasiness. 
However this may have been, the grief of the emperor, intensified 
either by gratitude or remorse, led to the immediate canonization 
of Antinous. The city where he died was rebuilt, and named af- 
ter him. His worship as a hero and as a god spread far and wide 
throughout the provinces of the Mediterranean, A new star which 
appeared about the time of his decease was supposed to be his 
soul received into the company of the immortals. Medals were 
struck in his honor, and countless works of art were pi-oduoed to 
make his memory undying. Great cities wore wreaths of red 
lotos on his feast-day in commemoration of the manner of his 
death. Public games were celebrated in bis honor at the city 
Antinoe, and also in Arcadian Mantinea. This canonization may 
probably have taken place in the fourteenth year of Hadrian^B 



roign, A.D, 130.* Antinous continued to be worsliipped until 
the reign of Valentinian. 

Thus far I have told a simple story, as though the details of 
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the youth's last days \vere undisputed. Still \ 

on the threshold of the subject. All that we liave any 

take for uncontested is that Antinous passed from this 

the city of Beaa, called thereafter Antinoopoiia i 

AVIiether he was drowned by accident, whether 1 

liimself in order to save Hadrian by vicarious suffering, or 

whether Hadrian sacrificed him in order to extort the secrets 

of fate from blood-propitiated deities, remains a question buried 

in the deepest gloom. With a view to throwing such light as 

is possible upon the matter, we must proceed to summon in their 

order the most trustworthy authorities among tbe ancients. 

Dion Cassius takes precedence. In compiling his life of Ha- 
drian, he had beneath liis eyes tlic emperor's own Commentaries, 
published under the name of the frcedman Phlegon. We, there- 
fore, learn from him at least what tho friend of Antinous wished 
the world to know about his death; and though this docs not 
go for much, since Hadrian is himself an accused person in the 
suit before us, yet the whole Roman Empire may be said to have 
accepted liis account, and based on it a pious cult that held its 
own through tho next three centuries of growing Christianity. 

• OTcrbeck, Ilausnith, and Mommseti, following appareplly tlie conclusions 
nrrivcd at by Floninicr in Lis nork on Hndrimi's joumcjfi, place it in 130 
A.D. This would leave on intetval of only oigUt years between the deatba 
(if AnCiDous anil Hadrian. It may here be observed Chat two medals nf AU' 
tinous, reFerj-ed by Rasche with some hesitation to tho Egyptian series, bear 
the dates of the eighth and ninth years of Hadrian's reign. If these ciins 
are genuine, and if we accept Flemmer's conclusions, the? must have been 
struck in the lifcllmo of Antinoua. Neither of them represents Antinous 
vith the inaigTiia of deity : one gives the portrait of Hadrian upon the re- 
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Dion, in the abstract of his history compiled by Xiphillnus, speaks 
then to this elTect : " In Egypt he also built the city named after 
Antinous. Now Antinous was a native of Bilhynium, a city of 
Bithynio, which wo also calt Clandiopolis. Ite was Badrian's 
favorite, and he died in Egypt : whether by having fallen into 
the Nile, as Hadrian writes, or by having been sacrificed, as the 
tmth was. For Iladrian, as I have said, was in general overmuch 
given to superstitious subtleties, and practised all kinds of sor- 
ceries and magic arts. At any rate he so honored Antinous, 
whether because of the love ho felt for him, or because he died 
voluntarily, since a willing victim was needed for his purpose, 
that he founded a city in the place where he met this fate, and 
called it after him, and dedicated statues, or rather images, of him 
in, so to speak, the whole inhabited world. Lastly, he affirmed 
that a certain star which he saw was the star of Antinous, and 
listened with pleasure to the myths invented by his companioDS 
about this star having really sprung from the sonl of his favorite, 
and having then for the first time appeared. For which thinge 
be was laughed at." 

We may now hear what Spartian, in his Vita HaAriani, baa to 
say : " He lost his favorite, Antinous, while sailing on the Nile, 
and lamented him like a woman. About Antinous reports vary, 
for some say that be devoted his life for Hadrian, while others 
hint what his condition seems to prove, as well as Hadrian's ex- 
cessive inclination to luxury. Some Greeks, at the instance of 
Hadrian, canonized him, asserting that oracles were given by him, 
which Hadrian himself is supposed to have made up." 

In the third place cornea Anrelius Victor : " Others maintain 
that tills sacrifice of Antinons was both pious and religious, for 
when Hudrian was wishing to prolong his life, and the magicians 
required a voluntary vicarious victim, they say that, upon the re- 
fusal of all others, Antinous offered himself." 
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These are tlie chief authorities. In estimating them we nrnat 
reraemher that, though Dion Caaaius wrote less than a century 
sfter the event narrated, he has come down to us merely in frag- 
ments and in the epitome of a Byzantine of tho twelfth century, 
when everything that eould possibly be done to discredit the wor- 
ship of Antinous and to blacken the memory of Hadrian had 
been attempted by the Christian fathers. On the other hand, 
Spartianna and Aureliiia Victor compiled their histories at too 
distant a date to be of first-rat« value. Taking the. three reports 
together, wo find that antiquity differed about tho details of 
Antinous'a death. Hadrian himself averred that his friend was 
drowned; and it was surmised that ho had drowned himself in 
order to prolong his master's life. The courtiers, however, who 
liad scoffed at Hadrian's fondness for his favoril«, and had laugh- 
ed to sec his sorrow for his deatli, somewhat illogically came to 
the conclusion that Antinous had been immolated by the em- 
peror, either because a victim was needed to prolong his life, 
or because some human sacrifice was required in order to com- 
plete a dark, mysterious, magic rite. Dion, writing not very 
long after the event, believed that Antinous had been immo- 
lated for some such purpose with his own consent. Spartian, 
who wrote at the distance of more than a century, felt uncer- 
tain about tho question of self-devotion ; but Aureliua Victor, 
following after the interval of another centurj', unhesitatingly 
adopted Dion's view, and gave it a fresh color. This opinion 
he summarized in a compact, authoritative form, upon which wc 
may perhaps found an assumption that the belief in Antinous 
as a self-devoted victim had been gradually growing through two 
centuries. 

There are, therefore, three hypotheses to bo considered. The 
first is that Antinous died an accidental death by drowning; the 
second is that Antinous, in some way or another, gave his life 
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willingly for Hadrian's; t!io tliird is that Iladrinn or<iercd Lis 
immolation in the performance of tnagic rih-s. 

For the first of tlie three hypothcBes we hsro the nuthority of 
Hadrian himself, as ijuoted by Dion, The simple words elc tov 
NiTXov iKirtauy imply no more than accidentJil death ; and yet, if 
the emperor had believed the story of his favorite's self-devotion, 
it is reasonable to suppose that he would hare recorded it in his 
Memoirs. Accepting tliis view of the case, we must refer the 
deification of Antinous wholly to lladnan's affection ; and the 
tales of his dei'oth may have been invented partly to flatter the 
emperor's grief , partly to explain ita violence to the Roman world. 
This hypothesis seems, indeed, by far the most natural of the 
three ; and if we could strip the history of Antinous of its myste- 
rious and mythic elements, it is rational to believe that we should 
find his death a simple accident. Yet onr authorities prove that 
writers of history among the ancients wavered between the two 
other theories of (l) Self-devotion and (2) Immolation, with a 
bias towards the latter. Those, then, have now to be considered 
with some attention. Both, it may parenthetically be observed, 
relieve Antinous from a moral stigma, since in cither case a pnre 
untainted victim was required. 

If we accept the former of the two remaining hypotheses, we 
can understand how love and gratitude, together with sorrow, led 
Hadrian to canonize Antinous. If we accept the latter, Hadrian's 
sorrow itself becomes inexplicable ; and wo must attribute the 
foundation of Antino^ and the deification of Antinous to remorse. 
It may be added, while balancing these two solutions of the prob- 
lem, that cynical sophists like Hadrian's Graiculi were likely to 
have put the worst construction on the emperor's passion, and to 
have invented the worst stories concerning the favorite's death. 
To perpetuate these calumnious reports was the real interest of 
the Christian apologists, who not unnaturally thought it scanda- 
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loDS that a haiidsonie page should bo deified. Thus, at first sight, 
the balance of probability inclines towards the former of the two 
solutions, while the second may be rejected as based upon court- 
gossip and religious animosity. Attention may also again be 
called to the fact that Hadrian ventured to pnblish an account 
of Antlnous quite inconsistent with what Dion chose to call the 
truth, and that virtuous emperors like the Antonines did not in- 
terfere with a cult which, liad it been paid to the mere victim of 
Hadrian's passion and his superstition, would have been an in- 
famy even in Rome. Moreover, that cult was not, like the crea- 
tions of the impious emperors, forgotten or destroyed by public 
acclamation. It took root and flourished apparently, as we shall 
see, because it satisfied some craving of tbc popular religious 
sense, and because the people believed that this man had died 
for his friend. It will not, however, do to dismiss the two hy- 
potheses so lightly. 

The alternative of self-devotion presents itself imder a double 
aspect. Antinous may either have committed suicide by drown- 
ing with the intention of prolonging the emperor's life, or ho may 
have offered himself as a voluntary victim to the magicians, who 
required a sacrifice for a similar purpose. Spartian's brief phrase, 
aliia turn devotum pro Hadriano, may seem to point to the first 
form of self-devotion ; the testimony of Aurclius Victor clearly 
supports the second : yet it does not much matter which of the 
two explanations wo adopt. The point is whether Antinous gave 
his life willingly to save the emperor's, or whether he was mur- 
dered for the satisfaction of soTne supoi-stitious curiosity. It was 
absolutely necessary tliat the vicarious victim should make a free 
and voluntary oblation of himself. That the notion of vicarious 
suffering was familiar to the aneienta is sulliciently attested by 
the phmses avr^iv^m, avravipot, and hoil'ia succidanea. AVe find 
traces of it in the legend of Alcestis, who died for Admctus, and 
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of Cheiron, wlio toot the place of Prometheus in Hades. Sueto- 
iiiaa records that Id the first days of Cali^la's popularity, when 
he was lahoring under dangerous ijlncss, many Romans of both 
sexes vowed their lives for hia recovery in temples of the gods. 
That tliia superstition retained a strong hold on the popular im- 
agination in the time of Hadrian is jirovcd l>y the curious affirma- 
tion of Aristides, a contemporary of that emperor. He says that 
once, when Lo ivas ill, a certain Phikinicne offered her soul for his 
sonl, her body for liis body, and that upon bis own recovery she 
died. On the same testimony it appears that her brother Her- 
mens had aUo died for Aristides. This faith in the efficacy of 
substitution is persistent in the human race. Not long ago & 
Christian lady was supposed to have vowed her own life for the 
prolongation of that of Pope Pius IX,, and good Caliiolics in- 
clined to the belief that the sacrifice had been accepted. We 
Khali see that iu the first centuries of Christendom the popular 
conviction that Antinous had died for Hadrian had brought him 
into inconvenient rivalry ivitli Christ, whose vicarious suffering 
was the cardinal point of the new creed. 

The alternative of immolation baa next to be considered. The 
question before ns here is, Did Hadrian sacrifice Antinous for the 
satisfaction of a superstitious curiosity, and iu the performance 
of magic rites J Dion Casains uses the word Upoupyijflti'c, and ex- 
plains it by saying that Hadrian needed a voluntary human vic- 
tim for the aecsmplishmcnt of an act of divination in which he 
was eng^ed. Both Spartian and Dion speak emphatically of the 
emperor's .proclivities to tbe black art ; and all antiquity agreed 
about this trait in his character. Auimianlis Marcellinus spoke 
of him as fittiiToram scisdtationi nimia deditum. Tertullian 
described hira as ourhsHatum omnium exploratorem. To mul- 
tiply such phrases woidd, however, be superfluous, for they are 
probably mere repetitions from the test of Dion. That human 
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victims were used by the Romans of the empire seema certain. 
Lampridiiis, in the Life of HeUogabalui, records liia habit of elay- 
ing handsome and noble youths, in order that he might inspect 
their entrails. Eusebius, in his Life of Maxenlius, asserts the 
same of that emperor. Quum ingpieeret exta puerilia, vtoyrwv 
airXuyxva. ^i^aiv luptvvofiifou, are the words used by Lnmpridi- 
us and Euaehiua, Justin Martyr speaks of iTrtmriiiiruq irailwv alt- 
o^Siifiui'. Caraealla and Julian are credited with similar bloody 
sacrifices. Indeed, it may be affirmed in general that tyrants have 
ever been eager to foresee the future and to extort her secrets 
from Fate, stopping short at no crime in the attempt to quiet a 
corroding ansiety for their own safety. "What we read about 
Italian despots — Ezzelino da Romano, Sigismondo Itlalatesta, Fi- 
lippo Maria Visconti, and Pier Luigi Farnese — throws light upon 
the practice of their imperial predecessors ; while the mysterious 
murder of the beautiful Astorre Manfrcdi by the Borgias in Ha- 
drian's Mausoleum has been referred by modern critics of author- 
ity to the same unholy curioBity. That Iladrian labored under 
this moral disease, and that he deliberately used the body of An- 
tinous for extispicium, is, I thinV, Dion's opinion, But are we 
justified in reckoning Hadrian among these tyrantsi That must 
depend upon our view of his character. 

Hadrian was a man in whom the most conflicting qualities were 
blended. In his youth and through his whole life he was passion- 
ately fond of hunting ; hardy, simple in his habits, marching bare- 
headed with his legions through German frost and Nubian heat, 
sharing the food of his soldiers, and exercising the most rigid mil- 
itary discipline. At the same time he has aptly been described as 
" the most sumptuous character of antiquity." He filled the cities 
of the empire with showy buildings, and passed his last years in 
a kind of classic Munich, where ho had constructed imitations of 
every celebrated monument in Europe. He was so far fond of 
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natnrc that, anticipnting the most recently developed of modern 
tastes, he ascended Mount .£tna and tbo Mons Casius in order to 
enjoy the spectaclo of sunrise. In bis villa at Tivoll lie indulged 
n trivial fancy by christening one garden Tempe and another the 
Klyaian Fields ; and he had his name carved on the statue of the 
vocal Memnon with no loss gusto than a modern tourist: Audivi 
vocet divinas. His memory was prodigious, his eloquence in the 
Latin langu^e studied and yet forcible, bis Icnowlcdgo of Greek 
literature and philosophy far from contemptible. Ho enjoyed the 
society of sophists and distinguished rhetoricians, and so far af- 
fected authorship as to win the unenviable title of Grcecnltig in 
his own lifetime ; yet he never neglected State affairs. Owing to 
his untiring eneigy and vast capacity f()r business, he not only 
succeeded in reorganizing every department of the empire, social, 
political, fiscal, military, and municipal, but be also held in his 
own hands the threads of all its complicated machinery. He was 
strict in matters of routine, and appears to have been almost a 
martinet among bis legions ; yet in social intercourse he lived on 
terms of familiarity with inferiors, combining the graces of ele- 
gant conversation with the bonhomie of boon companionship, dis- 
playing a warm heart to his friends, and using magnificent gener- 
osity. He restored the domestic as well as the military discipline 
of the Roman world ; and liis code of laws lasted till Justinian. 
Among many of his useful mcasnics of reform he issued decrees 
restricting the power of masters over their slaves, and depriving 
them of their old capital jurisdiction. His biographers find httle 
to accuse him of beyond a singular avidity for fame, addiction to 
magic arts and Insurious vices; yet they adduce no proof of his 
having, at any rate before the date of his final retirement to his 
Tiburtine villa, shared the crimes of a Nero or a Commodus, On 
the whole, we must recognize in Hadrian a nature of extraordi- 
nary energy, capacity for administrative government, and mental 
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versatility, A certain superficiality, vulgarity, and commonplace- 
ness seems to have been forced upon him by ttie circumstances of 
his age, no leas than by his special temperament. This (jnality of 
the immitigable commonplace is clearly written on his many por- 
traits. Their chief interest consists in a fixed expression of fa- 
lignc — as though the man were weary with ranch seeking and 
with little finding. In all things he was somewhat of a dilettan- 
te ; and the Nemesis of that sensibility to impressions which dis- 
tinguishes the dilettante came upon him ere he died. He ended 
his days in an appalling and persistent paroxysm of tnnui, desir- 
ing the death which would not come to his relief. 

The whole creative and expansive force of Hadrian's century 
lay concealed in the despised Christian sect Art was expiring 
in a sunset blaze of gorgeous imitation, tasteless grandeur, techni- 
cal elaboration. Philosophy had become sophistical or mystic ; 
its real life survived only in the phrase " entbehren solUt du, sollst 
cutbehren" of the Stoics. Literature was repetitive and scholas- 
tic. Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch, and Juvenal indeed wci-e liv- 
ing ; but their works formed the last great literary triumph of 
the age. Religion had degenerated under the twofold influences 
of scepticism and intrusive foreign cults. It was, in truth, an a^ 
in which, for a sound heart and manly intellect, their lay no prop- 
er choice except between the stoicism of Marcus Aurelius and the 
Christianity of the Catacombs. All else had passed into shams, 
unrealities, and visions. Now Hadrian was neither stoical nor 
Christian, though he so far coquetted with Christianity as to 
build temples dedicated to no pagan deity, which passed in af- 
ter-times for unfinished churches. He was a Graeulus. In that 
contemptuous epithet, stripping it of its opprobrious significance, 
we find the real key to his character. In a failing ago he lived a 
restl OSS-minded, many-sided Boldie^prinec, whose inner hopes and 
highest aspirations were for Hellas. Hellas, her art, her history. 
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lier mytlis, her literature, lier lovers, Iicr yonng lierocs filled liim 
with enthusiasm. To rebuild her ruined cities, to restore her de- 
ities, to revive her golden life of blended poetry and science, to 
reconstruct her spiritual empire as he had reorganized the Konian 
world, was Hadrian's dream. It was indeed a dream ; one which 
a far more creative genius than Iladrian's could not have rcalized- 
Bat now, returning to the two altemativea regarding his friend's 
death : was tiiis philo-Uellenio emperor the man to iiave immo- 
lated Antinous for exiiapieium and then deified him! Probably 
not. The discord between this bloody act and subseijuent hy- 
pocrisy, upon the one hand, and Iladrian's Greek sympathiea, upon 
the other, must be reckoned too strong for even such a dipsychic 
character as his. There is nothing in either Spartian or Dion to 
justify the opinion that he was naturally cruel or fantastically de- 
ceitful. On the other hand, Hadrian's philo-Uellenic, splendor- 
loving, eomewhat tawdry, fame-desiring nature was precisely of 
the sort to jump eagerly at the deification of a favorite who bad 
cither died a natural death or killed himself to save his master. 
Hadrian bad loved Antinons with a Greek passion in bis Ufctimc. 
The Roman emperor was half a god. He remembered how Zeus 
had loved Ganymede, and raised him to Olympus ; how Aclulles 
bad loved Patroclus, and performed bis fimeral rites at Troy ; 
bow the demigod Alexander had loved Hepbu!stion, and lift«d 
him into a hero's seat on liigh. He, Hadiian, would do the like, 
now that death had robhed him of his comrade. Tbe Boman, 
who surrounded himself at TJvoli with copies of Greek temples, 
and who called his gai-den Tempe, played thus at heiug Zeas, 
Achilles, Alexander; and the civilized world humored bis whim. 
Though the sophists scoffed at his real grief and honorable tears, 
they consecrated his lost favorite, found out a star for him, carved, 
him in breathing brass, and told tales about his sacred flower. Pan- 
crates was entertained in Alexandria at the pubUc cost for bis fa- 
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hlc of the loto8 ; and the lyriBt MMomcdea received so liberal a 
pension for hla hymn to Antinous tliat Antoninua Piua found it 
needful to curtail it. 

After weighing the Butlioriliea, considering the circuinatancea 
of the ago, and estimating Hadrian's character, I am thus led to 
reject the alternative of immolation, Spartian's own words, Quem 
muliebriler Jtevil, as well as the subsequent acts of the emperor 
and the acquiescence of the whole world in the new deity, prove 
to my mind that in the suggestion of txlkpicixim we have one of 
tiiose coyert calumnies which it is impossible to set aside at tliis 
distance of time, and which render the history of Koman emper- 
ors and popes almost impracticable. 

The case, then, stands before ua thus ; Autinoua was, drowned 
in the Nile, near Bcsa, cither by accident, or by voluntary suicide 
to save his master's life. Iladrian's love for him had been nn- 
incaaured, so waa liis grief. Both of them were genuine ; but in 
the nature of the man there was something artificial. Ue could 
not be content to love and grieve alone ; he muat needs enact the 
part of Alexander, and realize, if only by a sort of makebelicve, a 
portion of his Greek ideal. Antinous, the beautiful servant, wan 
to take the place of Ganymede, of I'atroclus, of Uepba^ation ; nev- 
er mind if Hadrian was a Rommi and his friend a Bithynian, and 
if the love between them, aa between an emperor of fifty and a 
boy of nineteen, bad been less tban heroic. The opportunity 
was too fair to be missed ; the ruh too fascinating to be rejected. 
The world, in spite of covert sneers, lent itself to the sham, and 
Antinous became a god. 

The nniformly contemptuous tone of antique authorities almost 
obliges us to rank this deilicatioQ of Antinous, together with the 
Tiburtinc villa and the dream of a Hellenic Renaissance, among 
the part-flliams, part-enthusiasms of Hadrian's " sumptuous " char- 
acter. Spartian's account of the consecration, and his hint that 
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Hadrian composed the oracles delivered at Lis favorite's tomb ; 
Arrian'a letter to the emperor describing tbe island Leuke and 
flattwing him by an ailroit comparison with Achilles; tbe pocra 
by Pancrates mentioned in the DeipnoisopkiHm, which furnished 
tlie myth of n new lotos dedicated to Antinous ; tbe invention of 
tbe star, and Hadrian's conversations witli his courtiers on this 
subject — alt converge to form the belief that something of con- 
sciously unreal mingled with this net of apotheosis by imperi- 
al decree. Hadrian sought to assuage his grief by paying hia 
favorite illustrious honors after death ; bo also desired to give the 
memory of his own love the most congenial and poetical environ- 
ment, to feed upon it in the daintiest places, and to deck it with 
the prettiest flowers of fancy. He therefore canonized Antino- 
us, and took measures for disseminating hia cult throughout tbe 
world, careless of the element of imposture which might seem to 
mingle with the consecration of his true affection, Hadrian's su- 
perficial taste was not offended by the gimcrack quality of the 
new god ; and Antinous was saved from being a merely pinch- 
beck saint by his own charming personality. 

This will not, however, wholly satisfy the conditions of the 
problem ; and we are obliged to ask ourselves whether tliere was 
not something in the chai'acter of Antinous himself, something 
divinely inspired and irradiate with spiritual beauty, apparent to 
his fellows and remembered after bis mysterious death, which 
justified bis canonization, and removed it from tbe region of im- 
perial makebelieve. If this was not the case, if Antinous died 
like a flower cropped from the seraglio garden of the court-pages, 
how should the emperor, in the first place, have bewailed hini 
with " unbusbanded passion," and the people afterwards have re- 
ceived him as a god ! May it not have been that he was a youth 
of more than ordinary promise, gifted with intellectual enthusi- 
asms proportioned to his beauty and endowed with something of 
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Phffibenn inspiration, who, had bo snrrived, might have eveii in- 
augurated a new sge for the world, or have emulated the hero- 
ism of Uypatia in a, hopeless cause ? Was the link between liirn 
and Hadrian formed less by the boy's beauty than by his marvel- 
lous capacity for apprehending and his fitncas for realising the 
emperor's Greek dreams! Did the spirit of Neo-PIatonism find in 
liim congenial incarnation ? At any rate, was there not enough in 
the then current beliefs about the future of the aonl, us abundant- 
ly set forth in Plutarch's writings, to justify a conviction that af- 
ter death he had already passed into the lunar sphere, awaiting 
the final apotheosis of purged spirits in the sun ! These quea- 
tions may be asked — indeed, they must be asked — for, without 
HUggesting them, we leave the worship of Antinous an almost in- 
explicable scandal, an almost an intelligible blot on human nature. 
Unless we ask them, wo must bo content to echo the coarse and 
violent diatribes of Clemens Alexandrinus against the vigjia of the 
deified exohtus. But they cannot be answered, for antiquity is al- 
together silent about liim ; only here and there, in the indignant 
utterance of a Christian father, stung to the quick by pagan paral- 
lels between Antinons and Christ, do we catch a perverted echo of 
the popular emotion upon which his cult reposed, which recognized 
his godhood or his vicarious self-sacrifice, and which paid cndui'ing 
tribute to the sublimity of his young life nntimely quenched. 

The aenat»» comultum required for the apotheosis of an emper- 
or was not, so far as we know, obtained in the case of Antinous. 
Uadrian's determination to exalt his favorite suflScod; and this is 
perhaps one of the earliest instances of those informal deifications 
which becamo common in the later Roman period. Antinous was 
canonized according to Greek ritual and by Greek priests : Graei 
guidam vohnle Hadriano eum comeeTavertint. How this was ac- 
complished we know not ; but forms of canonization must have 
been in common usage, seeing that emperors and members of the 
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imperial family rcccirc J tlie honor in due course. Tbc star nbich 
was supposed to have appeared soon after his death, and which 
represented his soul admitted to Olympus, was somewhere near 
the constellation Aquila, according to Ptolemy, but not part of it. 
I believe the letters i), 6, i, k, \ of Aquila now bear the name of 
Antinous; but this appropriation dates only from the time of 
Tycho Brahc. It was also asserted that as a new star bad ap- 
peared in tbc skies, so a new flower bad blossomed on the earth, 
at the moment of bis death. This was the lotos, of a peculiar 
red color, wliich the people of Lower Egypt used to wear in 
wreaths upon bis festival. It received the name Antlnoeian i 
and the Alexandrian sophist, Pancrates, seeking to pay a double 
compliment to Hadrian and bis favorite, wrote a poem in which 
he pretended that this lily was stained with the blood of a Liby- 
an lion slain by the emperor. As Arrian eompared his master to 
Achilles, so Pancrates flattered hiui with allusions to Ilcraklos. 
Thelotos, it is well known, was a sacred flower in Egypt. Both as a 
symbol of the all-nourishing moisture of the earth and of the mystic 
marriage of Isis and Osiris, and also as an emblem of immortality, 
it appeared on all the sacred places of the Egyptians, especially 
on tombs and funeral utensils. To dignify Antinous with the lotos 
emblem, was to consecrate bim ; to find a new speeiea of the revered 
blossom and to wear it in his honor, calling it by his name, was to 
It h m t th p J f gods. Nothing, as it seems, had been 

tt d tl t Id f lijm the patent of divinity. 

II ra 1 1 d tl tl city Eesa, an ancient Egyptian town 

p th t b k f th Nile, almost opposite to Hermopo- 

1 Bi.sa as th f local god, who gave oracles and pre- 

t B t f this Besa we know next to noth- 

d t d t rebuild the city, change its name, 

d 1 t h f t t k th place of the old deity. Accordingly, 

E raised a splendid new town in tbe Greek style ; furnished it 
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witli temples, agora, hippodrome, gyranasliun, and batLs ; filled it 
witb Greek citizens; gave it a Greek constitution, and named it 
Antinoe. Ttiia new town, whether called Antinoe, Antinoopolis, 
Antiuous, Antinoeia, or even Besantinous (for its titles varied), 
continued long to flourish, and was mentioned hy Ammiunus 
Marcellinufl, together with Copton and Hermopolis, as one of 
the three most distinguished cities of tbe Thehaid, In the i^o 
of Julian these three cities were perhaps the only still thriving 
towns of Upper Egypt, It Las even been maintained on Ptole- 
my's authority that Antinoe was the metropolis of a nome, called 
Antinoeitis ; bat this is doubtful, since inscriptions discovered 
among the ruins of the town record no name of noniarch or 
stratcgus, while they prove the government to have consisted of 
a Boute and a Prytaneus, who was also the eponymous magis' 
trate. Strabo reckons it, togetber with Ptolcmais and Alosau- 
dria, as governed after the Greek mnnicipal system. 

In this city Antinous was worshipped as a god. Though a 
Greek god, and the eponym of a Greek city, ho inherited the 
place and functions of an Egyptian deity, and was here rcprc' 
sented in the hieratic stylo of Ptolemaic sculpture. A fine spec- 
imen of this statuary is preserved in the Vatican, showing how 
the Nco-IIcUenic sculptors hod succeeded in maintaining the like- 
ness of Antinous without soerificing the traditional manner of 
Egyptian piety. Tbe sacred emblems of Egyptian deities were 
added : we read, for instance, in one passage, that bis shrine con- 
tained a boat This boat, like the mystic egg of Eros or tlio cista 
of Dionysus, symbolized the embryo of cosmic life. It wos spe- 
cially appropriated to Osiris, and suggested collateral allusions 
doubtless to iiiimortjility and tlic soul's journey in nnotber world. 
Antinous bad a college of priests appointed to his service ; and 
oracles were delivered from tbe cenotaph inside his temple. The 
people believed him to be a genius of warning, gracious to his 
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suppliants, but tciriblo to evil-doers, combining the qualities of 
tlie avenging and protective deities. Annual games were cele- 
brated in Antinoe on his festival, with chariot races and gym- 
nastic contests; and the fashion of keeping his day seems, from 
AthcntBus's testimony, to have spread through Egypt. An in- 
scription in Greek characters discovered at Kome upon the Cam- 
pus Martius entitles Antinoua a colleague of tho gods in Egypt : 

ANTINOQI DNePONQI TON EN AIITnTQI SEON. 

The worship of Antinoua spread rapidly through the Greek and 
Asian provinces, especially among the cities which owed debts of 
gratitude to Hadrain or expected from him future favors. At 
Athens, for example, the emperor, attended, perhaps, by Antinons, 
had presided as Archon during liis last royal progress, had built 
a suburb called after his name, and raised a splendid temple to 
Olympian Jove. The Athenians, therefore, founded games and a 
priesthood in honor of the new divinitj'. Even now in the Dio- 
nysiac theatre among the chairs above the orchestra assigned to 
priests of elder deities and mora august tradition may be found 
one bearing the name of Antinous— IEPEHS ANTINOdY. A 
marble tablet has also been discovered inscribed with the names 
of a^onolketai for the games celebrated in honor of Antinons; 
and a stele exists engraved with the crown of these contests, to- 
gether with the crowns of Severus, Commodus, and Antoninus. 
It appears that the games in honor of Antinous took place both 
at Elcusis and at Athens, and that the agonothetai, as also the 
priest of tho new god, were chosen from the Ephchi. The Co- 
rinthians, the Ai^ives, the Achaians, and the Epirots, as we know 
from coins issued by the priests of Antinous, adopted his cult;* 

■ For example: 
and B. similar ioBcriptian for Corintlt. 
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but the region of Greece proper where it flouriahed most was 
Arcadia, the mother Btata of his Bithjnian birthplace. Faasa- 
Dias, who lived contcmporaneoualy with Antinous, and might 
have seen him — though he tells us that he Iiad not chanced to 
meet the youth alive — mentions the temple of Antinous at Man- 
tinea aa the newest in that city. " The Mantineans," he says, 
" reckon Antinous among their gods." He then describes the 
yearly festival and mysteries connected with liis cult, the quin- 
quennial games estalilished in his honor, and his statues. The 
gymnasium had a eel! dedicated to Antinous, adorned with pict- 
ures and fair stone-work. The new god was in the habit of 
Dionysus. 

As was natural, his birthplace paid him special observance. 
Coins dedicated by the province of Bithynia, as well as by the 
town Bithynium, are common, with the epigraphs ANTINOOV li 
nATPI2 and ANTINOON SEON U PATPIS. Among the cities 
of Asia Minor and the vicinity the new cult seems to have been 
widely spread. Adramyttene in Mysia, Alabanda, Ancyra in Ga- 
latia, Chalcedon, Cuma in jEohs, Cyzieum in Mysia, the Ciani, the 
Iladrianotheritaj of Bithynia, Hierapolis in Phrjgij, Nieomedia, 
Pliiladeiphia, Sardia, Smyrna, Tarsus, the Tianiana of Paphlago- 
nia, and a town Rhesjena in Mesopotamia, all furnish tlieir quota 
of medals. On the majority of these medals he is entitled He- 
ros, but on otbera he has the higher title of god ; and be seems 
to have been associated in each place with some deity of local 

Being essentially a Greek hero, or divinized man received Into 
the company of immortals and worshipped with the attributes of 
god, his cult took firmer root among the Neo-Uellenio provinces of 
the empire than in Itjily. Yet tliere are signs that even in Italy 
ho found bis votaries. Among these may first be mentioned tbc 
comparative frequency of his name in Roman iuscriptlons which 
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have no immediate reference to 'jim, but prove tliat parents gave 
it to their children, Tlic discovery of bis statues in various cities 
of the Roman Carapagna shows thiit his cn!t was not confined to 
one or two localities. Niiples, in particular, whii^h remained in 
all essential points a Greek city, seems to have received him with 
acclamation. A (juartcr of the town was called after his name, 
and a pliralria of priests was founded in connection witli his wor- 
ship. The Neapolitans owed much to the patronage of Hadrian, 
and they repaid Lun after this fashion. At the bcgiiming of the 
last century Rafiaello Fahrotti discovered an inscription near the 
Porta S. Sebiistiano at Rome, which throws some light on the 
matter. It records the name of a Roman kniijht — Siifenas — who 
hftd held the office of Lupcrcus and had been a fellow of the 
Neapolitan phratria of Antmons—fretriaco J^eapoH Antinoiton et 
Sunoalidon. Eunostos was a hero worshipped at Tanagra in 
BiEotia, where he had a sacred grove no female foot might enter; 
and the wording of the inscription leaves it douhtful whether the 
EunostidfB and Antinoitse of Naples were two separate colleges, 
or whether the heroes were associated as the common patrons of 
one brotherhood. 

A valuable inscription discovered in 1810 near the Baths at 
Lanuvium, or Lavigna, shows that Antinous was here associated 
with Diana as the saint of a benefit club. The rules of the con- 
fraternity prescribe the payments and other contributions of its 
members, provide for their asserabUng on the feast days of their 
patrons, fix certain fines, and regulate the ceremonies and ex- 
penses of their funerals. This club seems to Lave resembled 
modem burial societies as known to us in England, or still mora 
closely to have been formed upon tlie same model as Italian con- 
fratemili of the Middle Ages. The Le.v, or table of regulations, 
was drawn up in the year 133 A.D. It fisca the birthday of 
Antinoua as Y. Eol. Decemb., and alludes to the temple of Antin- 
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oils — Telranli/lo Antiiwi, Probably we cannot build much on 
the birthday as a genuine date, for the same table gives the birth- 
day of. Diana; and what was wanted was not accuracy in sach 
matters, hut a nettled anniversary for banquets and pious celebra- 
tions. When we come to consider the divinity of Antinous, it 
will be of service to remember that at Lanuvium, together with 
Diana of the nether world, lie was reckoned among the saints of 
sepultnrc. Could this thought have penetrated the imagination 
of his worshippers: that since Antinous had given his life for his 
friend, since ho had faced death and triumphed over it, winning 
immortaUty and godhood for himself by saci'ificc, the souls of his 
votaries might he committed to his charge and guidance on their 
journey through the darkness of the tomb! Could wo venture 
to infer thus much from hia selection by a confraternity existing 
for the purpose of securing decent burial or pious funeral rite», 
the date of its formation, so soon after his death, would confirm 
the hypothesis that he was known to have devoted his life for 
Hadrian. 

While speaking of Antinous as a divinized man, adscript to 
the goda of Egypt, accepted as hero and as god in Hellas, Italy, 
and Asia Minor, we have not yet considered the nature of hia 
deity. The question is not so simple as it seems at first sight ; 
and the next step to take, with a view to its solution, is to con- 
sider the various forma under which ho was adored — the phases 
of Lis divinity. The coins already mentioned, and the numerous 
works of glyptic art suri'iving in the galleries of Europe, will 
help us to place ourselves at the same point of view as the least 
enlightened of his antique votaries. Reasoning upon these data 
by the light of classic texts may afterwards enable us to assign 
him bis true place in the pantheon of decadent and uninvcnlivc 
paganism. 

In Egypt, as wo have already seen, Antinous was worshipped 
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by tho Xeo-lIcil«nes of Antlnoopolis as their cpoDjrmoaH hero ; but 
be took tbe place of hd i-ldcr native god, and was represented 
ID art according to the traditions of t^ptian sculpture. Tbe 
marble statue of tbe Vatican is devoid of hieratic Gntblcms. An- 
tinoas is attired nitli the K<r>'ptian bead-drrss and irmatband ; he 
bolds a short trancbcon tirtnly cbspcd in each hand ; and by bis 
side is a palm-stump, sueb as one often linds in statues of tbe 
Greet Hermes. Two colossal statues of rod granite discovered 
in tbe rains of Hadrian's viila at Tivoli represent him in like 
manner wltb tbe usual Egyptian head-dress. They seem to haro 
been designed for pillars supporting the architrave of some buge 
portal ; and tbe wands grasped firmly in both bands are supposed 
to be symbolical of tbe genii called Dii Averrunci. Von Leve- 
zow, in bis monograph upon Antlnoua in art, catalogues five 
statues of a similar description to the three already mentioned. 
From tlie indistinct character of all of them it would appear that 
AntinoQs was nowhere identified with any one of the great E^p- 
tian deities, hut was treated as a daemon powerful to punish and 
protect This designation corresponds to the contemptuous re- 
buke addressed by Origen to Celsus, where he argues that the 
new saint was only a malignant and vengeful spiriL His Egj-p- 
tian medals are few and of questionable genuineness ; the major- 
ity of them seem to be purely Hellenic; but on one he bears a 
crown like that of Isis, and on another a lotos-wreath. The dim 
records of his cult in Egypt and the remnants of Graeco-Egyptian 
art thus mark him out as one of the Avemincan deities, associat- 
ed, perhaps, with Kneph or tbe Agathodtemon of Hellenic my- 
thology, or approximated to Annbis, the Egyptian Hermes. Nei- 
ther statues nor coins throw much light upon bis precise place 
among those goda of Nile whose throne he is said to have as- 
cended. Egyptian piety may not have been so accommodating 
as that of Hellas. 
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With the Gneco-Roman world the case is different. "Wc ol- 
tfiin a clearer conception of llie Antinous divinity, and recognize 
him always under the mask of youthful gods already lionored 
with fixed ritual. To worship even living men under the names 
and attributes of well-known deities was no new thing in nclla*. 
We may remember the ithyphallie hymn wilU which the Athe- 
nians welcomed Demetrius Poiiorketes, the marriage of Antony 
na Dionysus to Athene, and the deification of Mithridatea as Bac- 
chus. The Roman emperors had already been represented in art 
with the characteristica of goda — Nero, for example, as I'hwbua, 
and Hadrian as Afare. Such compliments were freely paid to 
Antinous. On the Achaian coins we find his portrait on the ob- 
lerso, with different types of Ilermea on the reverse, varied in 
one case hy the figure of a ram, in another by the representation 
of a temple, in a third by a nude hero grasping a spear. One 
Mysian medal, bearing the epigraph " Antinous lacchus," repre- 
sents him crowned with ivy, and exhibits Demeter on the reverse. 
.\ single specimen from Ancyra, with the legend " Antinous He- 
ros," depicts the god Lunus carrying a crescent moon upon his 
shoulder. The Blthynian coins generally give youthful portraits 
of Antinous upon the obverse, with the title of "Ileros" or 
"Theos;" while the reverse is stamped with a pastoral figure, 
sometimes bearing the talaria, sometimes accompanied hy a feed- 
ing ox or a boar or a star. This youth is supposed to be Phi- 
Icsius, the son of Hermes. In one Bpccimen of the Bithyniau sc- 
ries the reverse yields a head of Proserpine crowned with thorns. 
A coin of Chalccdon ornaments the reverse with a griffin Bcateil 
near a naked figure. Another, from Corinth, boara the sun-god in 
Ik chariot ; another, from Cuma, presents an armed Pullas, Bulls, 
with the crescent moon, occur in the Uadrianotheritan medals ; a 
crcsuent moon in that of llierapolis ; a ram and star, a female 
head crowned with towers, a standing bull, and Iliirpocrates plac- 
2X 
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ing one finger on Lis lips, in those of Nicomedia ; a horned moon 
and star in that of Epirot Nicopolis. One Philadelphian coin is 
distinguished by Antinous in a temple with four columns; an- 
other bj an Aphrodite in her cella. The Sardian coins give Zeus 
with the thunderbolt, or Phoebus with the lyre ; those of Smyrna 
are stamped with a standing ox, a ram, and the caduceus, a female 
panther and the thyrsus, or a hero reclining beneath a plane-tree ; 
those of Tarsus with the Dionysian cista, the Phoebean tripod, the 
river Cydnus, and the epigraphs " Neos Puthios," " Neos lacchos ;" 
those of the Tianians with Antinous as Bacchus on a panther, or, 
in one case, as Poseidon. 

It would be unsafe to suppose that the emblems of the reverse 
in each case had a necessary relation to Antinous, whose portrait 
is almost invariably represented on the obverse. They may re- 
fer, as in the case of the Tarsian river-god, to the locality in which 
the medal was struck. Yet the frequent occurrence of the well- 
known type with the attributes and sacred animals of various 
deities, and the epigraphs "Neos Puthios" or "Neos lacchos," 
justify us in assuming that he was associated with divinities in 
vogue among the people who accepted his cult — especially Apollo, 
Dionysus, and Hermes. On more than one coin he is described 
as Antinous -Pan, showing that his Arcadian compatriots of Pel- 
oponnese and Bithynia paid him the compliment of placing him 
beside their gi*eat local deity. In a Latin inscription discovered 
at Tibur he is connected with the sun-god of Noricia, Pannonia, 
and Illyria, who \was worshipped under the title of Belenus : 

Antinoo et Beleno par aetas famaque par est ; 
Cur non Antinous sit quoque qui Belenus ? 

This couplet sufficiently explains the ground of his adscription to 
the society of gods distinguished for their beauty. Both Belenus 
and Antinous .are young and beautiful ; why, therefore, should not 
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Antinoua be honored cqnally with Belemia? The same reasoning 
would apply to all bia impersonations. The pious iniagiuation or 
the sestbetic taste tricked out tbis favorilfo of fortune in niasqner- 
ade costumes, just as a. wealthy lover may amuse himself by dress- 
ing his taistress after the simibtiide of famous beauties. The 
analogy of statues confirms this assumption. A considerable ma- 
jority represent liim as Dionysus Kisaeua; in some of the best he 
is conceived as ircrraes of the Palajstra or a simple hero ; in one 
lie is probably Dionysus Anthcus ; in another, Vcrtumnus or Aris- 
taeus ; yet, again, be is the Agatbos Daimon ; while a fine speci- 
men preserved in England shows blm as Ganymede raising a gob- 
let of u'ine ; a little statue in the Louvre gives bim the attributes 
of youthful Herakles; a bass-relief of somewhat doubtful genu- 
ineness in the Villa Albani exhibits him with Romanized features 
in tbo character, perhaps, of Castor. Again, I am not snro wheth- 
er the Endymion in the celebrated baas-relief of the Capitol docs 
not yield a portrait of Antinous. 

Tbis rapid enumeration will suffice to show that Antinous was 
universally conceived as a young deity in bloom, and that prefer- 
ence was given to Fh(cbus and laccbns, the gods of divination 
and enthusiasm, for bis associates. In some cases be appears to 
have been represented as a simple hero without the attributes of 
any deity. Many of his busts and the fine nude statues of the 
Capitol and the Neapolitan Museum belong to this class, unless 
we recognize the two last as Antinous under the form of a young 
Hercules or of the gj-mnastlc Hermes, But when he comes be- 
fore us with the title of Puthios, or with the attributes of Diony- 
sus, distinct reference is probably intended in the one caso to his 
oracular quality, in the other to the enthusiasm which led to Ids 
death. Allusions to Ilarpocrates, Lunus, Aristfcus, Pbilesius, Vcr- 
tumnus, Castor, Ilerakles, Ganymedes, show how the divinizing 
fancy played aroand the beauty of his youth and sought to c 
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ncct Uim with myths already honored in the pious 
Laatly, though it would be hazardous to strain this point, we find 
in hia chief impcraonations a Clithonian character, a touch of tho 
mystery that is sliroudod in the world beyond the grave. Tho 
double nature of his Athenian cult may, perhaps, confirm this 
view. But, over and above all these symbolic illustrations, one 
artistic motive of immortal loveliness pen-ades and animates the 



It becomes at this point of aotne moment to determine what 
was the relation of Antiuoua to tho gods with whom he blended 
and whose attributes he shared. It seems tolerably certaia that 
he had no special legend which could be idealized is art. The 
mythopceic fancy invented no fable for him. His cult was para- 
sitic upon, elder cults. lie was the colleague of greater well-es- 
tablished deities, from whom he borrowed a pale and evanescent 
lustre. Speaking accurately, he was a hero or divinized mortal, 
on the same grade as Helen immortalized for her beauty, as 
Achilles for his prowess, or as Herailea for his great deeds. But, 
having no poet like Homer to sing his achievements, no myth fer- 
tile in emblems, he dwelt beneath the shadow of superior powers, 
and crept into a place with them. What was this place worth! 
What was the meaning attached by his votaries to the title oiiv- 
OporoQ or naptSpoc flfdcJ According to the simple meaning of 
both epithets, he occupied a seat together with or by tho side of 
the genuine Olympians. In this sense Pindar called Dionysna 
tho Trdpt^poc of Demetcr, because tho younger god had been ad- 
mitted to her worship on erjual terms at Eleusis. In this senso 
Sophocles spoke of Himeros as Ti'ipe?poc of the eternal laws, and 
of Justice 88 aiivoiKot with the Clithonian deities. In this sense 
Euripides makes Helen ^inSaKo^ with her brethren, the Dioscuri. 
In this sense the three chief Arehons at Athens were said to havo 
two jrd/«?pot apiece. In this sense, again, HephjBstion was named 
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a 0(U£ riifuipoi, and Alexander in liU lifothuc was voted a tliir- 
Icenth in tlie company of the twelve Olympians. The diriiiized 
emperors were Trapiepoi or ain-Opoyai ; nor did Virgil hesitate to 
Hatter Augustus by questioning into which college of the iuimor- 
tiils he would be adscript after death : 

Tuqtie ftdca, quem moi qMa^ ejiil; tiabitnrn dconitii 
CoDoilia, mcertum est. 

Conscript deities of this hcroie order were supposed to avert evils 
from their votaries, to pursue offenders with calamity, to inspire 
jirophctic dreams, and to appear, as the phantom of Achilles ap- 
peared to Apollonius of Tyuna, and answer qucstious put to tlieii). 
They corresponded very eloseiy and exactly to the saints of med- 
ievalism, acting as patrons of cities, confraternities, and persons, 
and interposing between the supreme powers of heaven and their 
especial devotees. As a vnpiSpoc of tliis exalted quality, Antinous 
was the associate of Phctbus, Bacchus, and Hermes aniong the 
Olympians, and a colleague with the gods of Nile. Tlie principal 
difficulty of grasping his true rank consists in the variety of his 
emblems and divine disguises. 

It must here be mentioned that the epithet irdfxPpoe had a sec- 
ondary and inferior signification. It was applied by later authors 
to the dieraons or familiar spirits who attended upon oncliantera 
like Simon Magus or Apollonius; and such satellites were be- 
lieved to be supplied by the sonk of innocent young persons vio- 
lently stain. Whetlier this secondary meaning of the title indi- 
cates a defeneration of the other, and forms the first step of the 
process whereby classic heroes were degraded into the foul fienils 
of mediaeval fancy, or whether we find in it a wholly new appij- 
cfttion of the word, is questionable. I am inclined to believe thitt, 
while icApiopoK Btiic in the one ease means an associate of the 
Olympian gods, Tr6piopoc lalftuv in the other means sfcllow-agctit 
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and assessor of the wizard. In other words, however they may 
afterwards have been confounded, the two uses of the same epi- 
thet were originally distinct ; so that not every iraptopoQ 6£ac, 
Achilles, or Hepha^stion, or Antinous was supposed to haunt and 
serve a sorcerer, but only some inferior spirit over whom his black 
art gave him authority. The irapilpoQ Oeoc was so called because 
he sat with the great gods. The napecpoQ ^aifiwy was so called 
because he sat beside the magician. At the same time there 
seems sufficient evidence that the two meanings came to be con- 
founded ; and as the divinities of Hellas, with all their lustrous 
train, paled before the growing splendor of Christ, they gradually 
fell beneath the necromantic ferule of the witch. 

Returning from this excursion, and determining that Antinous 
was a hero or divinized mortal, adscript to the college of the 
greater gods, and invested with many of their attributes, we may 
next ask the question why this artificial cult, due in the first place 
to imperial passion and caprice, and nourished by the adulation 
of fawning provinces, was preserved from the rapid dissolution to 
which the flimsy products of court-flattery are subject. The my- 
thopoetic faculty was extinct, or in its last phase of decadent vi- 
tality. There was nothing in the life of Antinous to create a 
legend or to stimulate the sense of awe ; and yet this worship 
persisted long after the fear of lladrian had passed away, long 
after the benefits to be derived by humoring a royal fancy had 
been exhausted, long after anything could be gained by playing 
out the farce. It is clear, from a passage in Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, tliat the sacred nights of Antinous were observed, at least a 
century after the date of his deification, with an enthusiasm that 
roused the anger of the Christian father. Again, it is worthy of 
notice that, while many of the noblest works of antiquity have 
perished, the statues of Antinous have descended to us in fair 
preservation and in very large numbers. From the contemptuous 
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ileetructioii which erased tho moniinients of base mcu in the Uo- 
maa Empire they were safe, and the etate in which wc hai'e them 
shows how littie they had suffered from neglect. The most ra- 
tional couclusiou seems to be that Autiuoiw became iu truth a 
popular saint, and satisfied some new need in paganism for which 
none of the eider and more respectable deities sufficed. The nov- 
elty of his cult had, no doubt, something to do with the fascina- 
tion it exercised ; and something may bo attributed to tho im- 
pulse art received from the introduction of so rare and original a 
type of beauty into the exhausted cycle of mythical subjects- 
The blending of Greek and Egyptian elements was also attractive 
to an age remarkable for its eclecticism. But, after allowing for 
the many adventitious circunistances which concurred to make 
Antinoua the fashion, it is hardly unreasonable to assume that 
the spirit of poetry in the youth's story, the rumor of his self- 
devoted death, kept Lim alive iu the memory of tUe people. It 
is just that element of romance in the tale of his last hours, that 
preservative association with the pathos of self-sacrifice, which 
forms the interest wo still feel for him. 

Tho deified Antinous was therefore for the Roman world a 
charniiug but dimly felt and undeveloped personality, made per- 
fect by withdrawal into an unseen world of mystery. The belief 
iu the value of vicarious suffering attached itself to his beautiful 
and melancholy form. His sorrow borrowed something of the 
universal world-pain, more pathetic than the hero-pangs of Hera- 
klcs, the anguish of Prometheus, or the passion of lacehus-Za- 
grcus, because more personal and less suggestive of a cosmiu 
mystery. The ancient cries of Ah Linns, Ah Adonis, found in 
him an echo. For votaries ready to accept a new god as simply 
Its we accept a new poet, he was the final manifestation of an old- 
w orld mystery, the rejuvenescence of a well-known incarnation, the 
semi-Oriental realization of a recurring Avatar. And if wo may 
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venture on ao bold a surmise, thia last flower of antique mytbol- 
ogy had taken up into itself a portion of the blood ouipoured on 
Calvary. Planted in tbe conservatory of semi - philosophical 
TeamingB, faintly tinctured with tlie colors of misapprehended 
Christianity, witliout inherent stamina, without tbe powerful nu- 
trition which the earlier heroic fables had derived from the spii^ 
itual vigor of a truly mytbopojic age, tbo cult of Antinoua sub- 
sisted as an echo, a reflection, tbo last serious effort of deifying 
but no longer potent pMraniam, the last reverberation of its oi-a- 
cles, an ajstbetic rather than a. religious product, viewed even in 
its origin with sarcasm by the educated, and yet suflieiently at- 
tractive to enthrall the minds of simple votaries, and to survive 
the circumstances of its first creation. It may bo remembered 
that the century which witnessed the canonization of Antinous 
produced the myth of Cupid and Psyche; or, if tliis be too 
sweeping an assertion, gave it final form, and handed it, iu its 
su^estivo beauty, to tbo modem world. Thus at one and the 
same moment the dying spirit of IlelJas seized upon those doc- 
trines of self-devotion and immortality which, through the tri- 
umph of Christian teaching, were gaining novel and incalculable 
value for the world. According to its own laws of inspiration, it 
stamped both legends of Love victorious over Death, with beauti- 
ful form in myth and poem and statuary. 

That wo are not altogether unjustified in drawing this conclu- 
sion may be gathered from the attitude assumed by the Chris- 
tian apologists towards Antinoua, There is more than tho mere 
hatred of a pagan hero, more than the bare indignation at a pub- 
lic scandal, in their acrimony. Accepting the calumnious insinua- 
tions of Dion Cassius, these gladiators of the new faith found a 
terrible rhetorical weapon ready to their hands in the canonizar. 
tion of a court favorite. Prudentiua, Clemens Aloxandi-inus, Ter- 
tullian, Eusebius, Justin Martyr, Athauasi us, Tatian — alt inveigli, 
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in nearly Uio Bame terms, gainst tlic emperor's Ganymede, ex- 
s'tfd to the slties, and worshipped witli base fear and adulation 
by abject slaves. But in Origen, arguing with Celsus, we find a 
somewhat different key-note struck. Celsus, it appears, had told 
Iho story of Antinous, and had compared his cult with that of 
Christ, Origen replies justly, that there was nothing in common 
between the lives of Antinous and of Christ, and that his sup- 
posed divinity is a fiction. We can discern in this response an 
echo of the faith which endeared Antinous to his pagan votaries, 
Antinous was hated by the Christians as a rival ; insignificant, it 
is trnc, and unworth)', but still of sufficient force to be regarded 
and persecuted. If Antinous Lad been utterly contemptible, if 
he had not gained some firm hold npon the piety of Grnjco-Ro- 
man paganism, Celaua could hardly have ventured to rest an 
ailment upon liis worship, nor would Origen have chosen to 
traverse that argument with solid reasoning, instead of passing it 
by in rhetorical silence. Nothing is more difficult than to under- 
stand the conditions of that age or to sympathize with its dom- 
inant passions. Educated as we have been in the traditions of 
the finally triumphant Christian faith, warmed through and 
through ns wc are by its summer glow and autumn splendor, be- 
lieving as we do in the adequacy of its spirit to satisfy the crav- 
ings of the human heart, how can wo comprehend a moment in 
its growth when the divinized Antinous was not merely an object 
offensive to the moral sense, but also a parody dangerous to the 
pure form of Christ! 

It remains to say somewhat of Antinous as ho appears in art. 
His place in classic sculpture corresponds to his position in an- 
tique mythology. The Antinous statues and coins are reflections 
of earlier artistic masterpieces, esecufed with admirable skill, but 
lacking original faculty for idealization in the artists. Yet there 
is so much personal attraction in his type, his statues are so man- 
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ifestly faithful portraits, and we find so great a charm of novelty 
in his delicately perfect individuality, that the life-romance which 
they reveal, as through a veil of mystery, has force enough to 
make them rank among the valuable heirlooms of antiquity. 
We could almost believe that, while so many gods and heroes of 
Greece have perished, Antinous has been preserved in all his 
forms and phases for his own most lovely sake ; as though, ac- 
cording to Ghiberti^s exquisite suggestion, gentle souls in the first 
centuries of Christianity had spared this blameless youth, and 
hidden him away with tender hands, in quiet places, from the 
fury of iconoclasts. Nor is it impossible that the great vogue of his 
worship was due among the pagan laity to this same fascination 
of pure beauty. Could a more graceful temple of the body have 
been fashioned, after the Platonic theory, for the liabitation of a 
guileless, god-inspired, enthusiastic soul ? The personality of An- 
tinous, combined with the suggestion of his self-devoted death, 
made him triumphant in art as in the affections of the pious. 

It would be an interesting task to compose a catalogue raisonne 
of Antinous statues and bass-reliefs, and to discuss the question 
of their mythological references. This is, however, not the place 
for such an inquiry. And yet I cannot quit Antinous without 
some retrospect upon the most important of his portraits. 
Among the simple busts, by far the finest, to my thinking, are 
the colossal head of the Louvre, and the ivy-crowned bronze at 
Naples. The latter is not only flawless in its execution, but is 
animated with a pensive beauty of expression. Tlie former, 
though praised by Winckelmann, as among the two or three 
most precious masterpieces of antique art, must be criticised for 
a certain vacancy and lifelcssness. Of the heroic statues, the 
two noblest are those of the Capitol and Naples. The identity 
of the Capitoline Antinous has only once, I think, been seriously 
questioned; and yet it may be reckoned more than doubtful. 
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The head ia almost certainly not Ms. now it came to bo placed 
npon a body preaentiug so miicli resemblance to the type of An- 
tinoos I do not know. Cnrcful comparison of the torso and the 
arras witli an indubitable portrait will even raise the question 
whether this line statue is not a Uermes or a hero of an earlier 
age. Its attitude suggests Narcissus or Adonis ; and under either 
of these forma Antinous may properly have been idealized. The 
Neapolitan marble, on the contrary, yields the actual Antinous in 
all the exuberant fulness of his beauty. Head, body, pose, alike 
bring him vividly before us, forming an undoubtedly aHthentie 
portrait. The same personality, idealized, it is true, but rather 
suffering than gaining by the process, is powerfully impressed 
upon the colossal Dionysus of the Vatican. What distinguishes 
this g^at work is the inbreathed spirit of divinity, more over- 
powering here than in any other of the extant avlfiiavrcQ irai I'tyaX- 
fiara. The bass-relief of the Villa Albani, restored to suit the 
conception of a Vertumnus, has even more of florid beauty ; but 
whether the restoration was wisely made, may be doubted. It is 
curious to compare this celebrated masterpieeo of technical dex- 
terity with another bass-relief in the Villa Albani, representing 
Antinous as Caator. He is standing, half clothed with the 
chlamys, by a horse. Uis hair is close-cropped, after the Roman 
fashion, cut straight above the forehead, but crowned with a fillet 
of lotos-buds. The whole face has n somewhat stem and frown- 
ing Roman look of resolution, contrasting with the wild benignity 
of the Bacchus statues, and the almost sulky voluptuousness of 
the busts. In the Latcran Museum Antinous appears as a god 
of flowers, holding in his lap a multitude of blossoms, and wear- 
ing ou his head a wreath. The conception of this statue provokes 
comparison with the Flora of the Neapolitan Museum. I should 
like to recognize in it a Dionysus Antbeua, rather than one of the 
more prosy Roman gods of horticulture. Not unworthy to rank 
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tvitli these first-rate portraits of Antmoas is a Ganymede, en- 
graved by the Dilcttatito Society, which reprcBcnta him standinj^ 
slert, in one hand holding the wine-jug and in the other lifting a 
cup alofL It will be soon from even this brief enumeration of a 
few among the statues of Antinons, liow innny nnd how various 
they are. One, however, remains still to be discussed, which, so 
far as concerns the story of Antinous, is by far the most interest- 
ing of all. As a work of art, to judge by photographs, it is in- 
ferior to others in execution and design. Yet could we bnl un- 
derstand its meaning clearly, the mystery of Antinous would be 
solved. The key to the whole matter probably lies ht^re; but, 
alas ! we know not bow to use it. I speak of the Ildefonso 
Group at Madrid.* 

On one pedestal there arc three figures in white marble. To 
the extreme right of the spectator stands a little female statue of 
a goddess, in archaistic style, crowned with the calathos, and bold- 
ing a. sphere, probably of pomegranate fruit, to her bR'ast. To the 
left of this image are two young men, tlireo times the height ot 
the goddess, quite naked, standing one on each side of a low altar. 
Both are crowned with a wreath of leaves and berries — laurel or 
myrtle. Tlie youth to the right, ncKt the image, holds a torch in 
either hand : with the right he turns the flaming point down- 
ward, till it lies npon tho altar; with the left lie lifts the other 
torch aloft, and rests it ou his shoulder. lie has a beautiful 
Graico-Iloman face, touched with sadness or ineffable reflection. 
The second youth leans against his comrade, resting his left arm 
across the other's back, and this band is lightly placed npon the 
shoulder, close to tho lifted torch. His right arm is bent, and so 
placed that the hand just cuts the line of the pelvis a little abore 
the hip. The weight of his body is thrown principally npon the 
right leg; the left foot is drawn back, away from the altar. It is 

* See Fronliapiccc. i 
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the attitude of the Apollo Sauroctonos. His beautiful face, bent 
downward, is intently gazing with a calm, collected, serious, and 
yet sad cast of carnCBt meditation. His eyes seem fixed od some- 
thing beyond him and beneath bjm — as it were on nn inscrutable 
abyss; and in this direction also looks his companion. The face 
is unmistakably the face of Antinona ; yet the figure, anil espe- 
cially the legs, are not cliaracteriatic. They seem modelled after 
the conventional type of the Greek Ephebiis. Farts of the two 
torches and the lower half of the right arm of Antinous are res- 
torations. 

Such is the Ildefonso marble ; and it may be said that its exe- 
cution is hard and rough — the arms of both figures are carelessly 
designed ; the hands and fingers are especially angular, elongated, 
and ill-formed. But there is a noble feeling in the whole group, 
notwithstanding. F. Tieck, the sculptor and brotlier of the poet, 
was the first to surest that we have hero Antinous, the Genius 
of Iladrian, and Persephone.* lie also tbouglit that the self-im- 
molation of Antinous was indicated by the loving, leaning alti- 
tude of the younger man, and by his melancholy look of resolu- 
tion. The same view, in all substantial points, is taken by Fried- 
richs, author of a work on Grseco-Itoman sculpture. But Fried- 
richs, while admitting the identity of the younger figure with 
Antinous, and recognizing Persephone in the archaic image, is 
not prepared to accept the elder aa the Genius of Hadrian ; and 
it must be confessed that this face does not bear any resemblance 
to the portraits of the emperor. According to his interpretation, 
the dxmon is kindling the fire upon the sacrificial altar with the 
depressed torch ; and the second or lifted torch must he supposed 
to have been needed for the performance of some obscure rite of 

• See the arlitlo on Antinous, by Victor Rjdberg, in the St-eruk l^rbkriji 
pir litlerahtr. PoiilUc, ock Etmiomi. IBIS. Stockholm. Also Kuil Biit- 
ticher, Koaiglidia MateHm, ErklSrmde* Vtrmeknui. Berlin, 1B71. 
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immolation. What Friedrichs fails to elucidate is the trustful 
attitude of Antinous, who could scarcely have been conceived as 
thus affectionately reclining on the shoulder of a merely sacrificial 
daemon; nor is there anything upon the altar to kindle. It 
must, however, be conceded that the imperfection of the marble 
at this point leaves the restoration of the altar and the torch upon 
it doubtful. 

Charles Botticher started a new solution of the principal prob- 
lem. According to him, it was executed in the lifetime of An- 
tinous; and it represents not a sacrifice of death, but a sacrifice 
of fidelity on the part of the two friends, Hadrian and Antinous, 
who have met together before Persephone to ratify a vow of love 
till death. He suggests that the wreaths are of stephanotis, that 
large-leaved myrtle which was sacred to the Chthonian goddesses 
after the liberation of Semele from Hades by her son Dionysus, 
With reference to such ceremonies between Greek comrades, 
Botticher cites a vase upon which Theseus and Peirithous are 
sacrificing in the temple of Persephone; and he assumes that 
there may have existed Athenian groups in marble representing 
similar vows of friendship, from which Hadrian had this marble 
copied. He believes that the Genius of Hadrian is kindling one 
torch at the sacred fire, which he will reach to Antinous, while he 
holds the other in readiness to kindle for himself. This explana- 
tion is both ingenious and beautiful. It has also the great merit 
of explaining the action of the right arm of Antinous. Yet it is 
hardly satisfactory. It throws no light upon the melancholy and 
solemnity of both figures, which iiTcsistibly suggest a funereal 
rather than a joyous rite. Antinous is not even looking at the 
altar, and the meditative curves of his beautiful reclining form in- 
dicate anything rather than the spirited alacrity with which a 
friend would respond to his comrade's call at such a moment. 
Besides, why should not the likeness of Hadrian have been pre- 
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served as well as that of Antmous, if the group couimemDratciI 
an act of their joint will ! On the other hand, wc must admit 
that the aitar itself is not dressed for a funereal sacrifice. 

It has been pointed out that in the Bi'itiah Museum there exists 
a buss-relicf of Homer's apotheosis where we notice a figure hold- 
ing two torches. Is it, then, possible that the Ildefonso marble 
may express, not the sacrifice, but the apotheosis of Antiuous, and 
that the Genius who holds the two torches is conferring on him 
immortality ? Tile lifted torch would symbolize his new hfe, and 
the depressed torch would stand for the life he had devoted. Ac- 
cording to this explanation, the sorrowful espression of Antinous 
must indicate the agony of death through which he passed into 
the company of the nndying. Against this interpretation is the 
fact that we liavc no precise authority for the symbolism of the 
torches, except only the common inversion of the life-brand by 
the Genius of Death, 

Yet another solution may be suggested. Assuming that wc 
have before us a sacrificial ceremony, and that the group was exe- 
cuted after the self-devotion of Antinous had passed into the pop- 
ular belief, we may regard the elder youth as either the Genius 
of the Emperor, separate in spirit from Hadrian himself and pre- 
siding over his destinies, who accepts the offer of Antinous with 
solemn calmness suited to so great a gift; or else as the Genius 
of the Roman people, witnessing the same act in the same ma- 
jestic spirit. This view finds some support in the abstract ideality 
of the torch -bearer, who is clearly no historical personage, as An- 
tinous himself is, but rather a power controlling his fate. The 
interpretation of the two torches remains very difficult. In the 
torch flung down upon the flamelcss and barren altar wc might 
recognize a symbol of Hadrian's life upon the point of extinction, 
but not yet extinguished ; and in the torch lifted aloft we might 
find a metaphor of life resuscitated and exalted. Nor is it per- 
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haps without aignificance that tho arm of the Belf-'immolating 
youth meets the upraised torch, as though to touch the life which 
he will purchase with his death. There is, however, the objection 
stated above to this bold use of BViiibolism. 

In support of any explanation wliich ascribes this group to a 
period iatur than tho canonization of Antinous, it may be re- 
peated tliat the execution is inferior to that of almost all the 
other staluca of the hero. Is it possible, then, that it belongs to 
a subsequent date, when art was further on the wane, but when 
the sclf-dcrotion of Antioous had become a dogma of his cult! 

After all is said, the Ildcfouso marble, like the legend of Au- 
tinouB, remains a mystery. Only hypotheses, more or less in- 
genious, more or less suited to our sympathies, varying between 
Casaubon's coarse vilification and Rydbcrg's roseate vision, are 
left us. 

As a last note on the subject of Antinous let me refer to Ra- 
phael's statue of Jonah in the Chigi ChapcL of S. Maria del Fo- 
poio at Rome. Raphael, who handled the tnyth of Cupid and 
Psyche BO magnificently in the Villa Famesina of his patron 
Agostino Chigi, dedicated a statue of Antinous — the only statue 
he ever executed in marble — under the title of a nebrew prophet 
in a Christian sanctuary. The fact is no less siguificant than 
strange. During the early centuries of Christianity, as is amply 
proved by the sarcophf^ in the Lateran Museum, Jonah symbol- 
ized self-sacrifice and immortality. He was a type of Christ, an 
emblem of the Christian's hope beyond the grave. During thoso 
same centuries Antinous represented the same ideas, however in- 
adequately, however dimly, for tho unlettered laity of paganiarn. 
It could scarcely liave been by accident, or by mere admiration 
for the features of Antinous, that Raphael, in his marble, blended 
tho Christian and the pagan traditions. To unify and to tran- 
scend the double views of Christianity aud p^anism in a work 
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of pure art was RaphaeVs instinctive, if not his conscious, aim. 
Nor is there a more striliing instance of this purpose thaa tlic 
youthful Jonah with the head of Hadrian's favorite. LionarUo's 
Dionysus-Jolin-the-Baptist seems but a careless jeu cTttipriC com- 
pared with this profound and studied symbol of renascent human- 
ism. Thus to regard the Jonah-Ant! nous of the Cappella Cliigi 
as a type of immortality and self-dcTotion, fusing Christian and 
Gr(eco»Roman symbolism in one work of modern art, is the most 
natural interpretation ; but it would not be impossible to trace in 
it a metaphor of the resm^ent pagan spirit also — as though, leav- 
ing Jonah and his Bibltcid associations in the background, the 
artist had determined that from the mouth of the monstrous 
grave should issue not a bearded prophet, but the victorious 
youth who had captivated with his beauty and his heroism the 
Hunset ago of the classic world. At any rate, whatever may liavc 
been Raphael's intention, the legend of Antinous, that last crea- 
tion of antique mythology, shines npon us in this marble, just as 
the tale of Hero and Lcandcr, that last blossom of anticjue litera- 
ture, flowers afresh in the verses of our Marlowe. It would ap- 
pear as though the Renaissance poets, hastening to meet the 
classic world with arms of welcome, had embraced its latest saints, 
us nearest to them, in the rapture of their first enthusiasm. 

Over all these questions, over all tliat concerns Antinous, there 
rests a cloud of darkness and impenetrable doubt. To pierce that 
clond is now impossible. The utmost wo can do ia to indulge 
our fancy in dreams of greater or !esa probability, and to mark 
out clearly the limitations of the subject It is indeed something 
to have shown that the stigma of slavery and disgrace attaching 
to his name lias no solid historical justification, and something 
lo have suggested plausible reasons for conjecturing that his 
worship had a genuine spiritual basis. Yet the sincere critic, at 
the end of Ibo whole inquiry, will confess that he has only cast a 
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plaramct into the unfathomable sea of ii^orance. What remains, 
immortal, indestructible, victorious, is Antinous in art. Against 
the gloomy background of doubt, calumny, contention, terrible 
surmise, his statues are illuminated with the dying glory of the 
classic genius — even as the towers and domes of ^ marble city 
shine forth from the purple banks of a thunder-cloud in sunset 
light. Here and here only does reality emerge from the chaos of 
conflicting phantoms. Front to front with them, it is allowed us 
to forget all else but the beauty of one who died young because 
the gods loved him. But when we question those wonderful 
mute features and beg them for their secret, they return no an- 
swer. There is not even a smile upon the parted lips. So pro- 
found is the mystery, so insoluble the enigma, that from its most 
importunate interrogation we derive nothing but an attitude of 
deeper reverence. This in itself, however, is worth the pains of 
study.* 

* I must here express my indebtedness to my friend H. F, Brown for a large 
portion of the materials used by me in this essay on Antinous, which I had no 
means at Davos Platz of accumulating for myself, and which he unearthed 
from the libraries of Florence in the course of his own work, and generously 
placed at my disposal. 
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LUCRETIUS. 
Is seeking to distinguish the Roman from the Greek genius, 
nc can fiin\ no surer guiJe than Virgil's famous lines in the Sixlli 
-Encid. Virgil lived to eotnbine the traditions of both races in a 
work of profoundly meditated art, and to their points of diver 
gcncc ho ivas sensitive as none hut a poet bent upon resolving 
them eould be. The real greatness of the Ilomans consisted in 
their capacity for government, law, practical ad niinist ration. 
What they willed, they carried into effect with an iron indifference 
to everything but the object in view. What they acquired, they 
held with the firm grasp of force, aud by the might of organized 
authority. Their architect lire, in so far as it was original, sub- 
Bcr»-ed pnrposcs of public utility. Philosophy with ihcm ceased 
to be speculative, and applied itself to llie ethics of conduct. 
Tlicir religious conceptions — in so far as these were not adopted 
together with general culture from the Greets, or together with 
sensual mysticism from the East — were practical abstractions. 
The Latin ideal was to give form to the State by legislation, and 
to mould tho citizen by moral discipline. The Greek ideal was 
contained ia tlio poetry of Uomcr, the sculpture of Pheidias, the 
heroism of Ilarmodius, the philosophy of Socrates. Ilcllaa was 
lield together by no system, but by the Delphic oracle and the 
Olympian games. The Greeks depended upon culture, as tlio Ro- 
mans upon law. Tho national character determined by culture, 
and that detormincd by discipline, eventually broko down ; but 
tho ruin in cither case was different. The Greek became servile, 
indolent, and slippery ; the Roman became arrogant, bloodthirsty, 
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trninnoiis, and brutal. The Greeks ia their best days attained to 
iToi^poaitii, tbcir regulative virtue, by a kind of iDstinct ; and e 
in their worst debaaemcnt tbcj' never exhibited tbc cxtrsTagance 
(if lust and cruelly and pompous prodigality displayed by Rome- 
Thc Romans, deficient in the icsthctic instinct, whether applied to 
moruls or to art, were temperate upon compulsion ; and 'when the 
strain of law reliixed, they gave thcraselves unchecked to profli- 
gacy. The bad taste of the Romans made them aspire to the 
huge and munstroua. Nero's whim to cut through the isthmus, 
Caligula's villa built upon the sea at Bais, the acres covered by 
imperial palaces in Gome, are as Latin as the small scale of the 
Parthenon is Greek. Athens annihilates our notions of mere 
magnitude by the predominance of harmony and beauty, to which 
size is irrelevant. Rome dilates them to the full ; it is the colos- 
sal greatness, the mechanical pride, of her monuments that wins 
our admiration. By comparing the Dionysian tlieatrc at Athens, 
during a representation of the Antigone, with the Flavian amphi- 
theatre at Rome, while the gladiators sang their Ave Camr.' we 
gain at once n measure for the diScrcnces between Greek and 
Latin taste. In spiritual matters, again, Rome, as distinguished 
from llcllas, was omnivorous. The cosmopolitan receptivity of 
Roman sympathies, absorbing Egypt and tlio Orient wholesale, is 
as characteristic as the esclusiveneas of the Greeks, their sensitive 
anxiety about the ileoe. We feel that it was in a Roman rather 
than a Greek atmosphere, where no middle term of art existed 
like a neutral ground between the moral law and sin, where no ' 
delicate intellectual sensibilities interfered with tlie assimilation I 
of new creeds, that Christianity was destined to strike root and 4 
flourish. 

These remarks, familiar to students, form a proper prelude to I 
the criticism of Lucretius ; for in Lucretius the Roman character 
found its most perfect literary incarnation. lie is at all points a J 
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tnie Roman, gifted with tlie strength, the conqncring temper, the 
iin com promising haughtiness, and tlio large scale of his I'nce. 
ilolding, as it were, the thought of Greece in fee, ho adminiBtcrs 
the Epicurean philosophy as though it were a province, marshal- 
ling his arguments like legionaries, and spanning the chasms of 
speculative inaecurity with the maspnry of hypotheses. As the 
archea of the Pont du Gard, suspended in their power amid that 
solitnde, produce an overmastering feeling of awe, so the huge 
fahric of ihe Lucretian system, hung across the void of Nihilism, 
inspires a sense of terror, not so much on its own accodnt as for 
the Roman sternness of the mind that made it. " Le retentisse- 
nient de mes pas dans ees immenses vofltcs me falsait croiro en- 
tendre la forte voix de ccux qui les avait bfi,tie3. Je me perdnis 
corame nn insecto dans cette immensity." TLis is what Rous- 
seau wrote about the aqueduct of Nismes, This is what we feel 
in pacing the corridors of tlie Lucretian poem. Sometimes it 
seems like walking through resounding caves of night and death, 
where unseen cataracts keep plunging down uncertain depths, 
and winds " thwarted and forlorn" swell from an unknown dia- 
tjince, and rush by, and wail themselves to silence in the unex- 
plored beyond. At another time the impression left upon the 
memory is different. We have been following a Roman road 
from the gate of the Eternal City, through field and vineyard, by 
iake and river-bed, across the broad intolerable plain and the bar- 
ren tops of Alps, down into forests where wild beasts and bar- 
barian tribes wander, along the marge of Rhine or Elbe, and over 
frozen fens, in one perpetual straight line, until the sea is reached 
and the road ends because it can go no further. All the while, 
the iron wlicel-rims of our chariot have jarred upon imperishable 
paved work; there has been no stop uor stay; the visions of 
tilings benntiful and strange and tedious have flown past ; at the 
climax we look forth across a waste of waves and tumbling wil- 
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dcmess of surf and fciaiu, wlicru the Htonn sweeps and liurrjiny 
mUts drive eastward close oboTc our Lends. The \iaat of any res- 
pite, breatliing'SpBce, or . intermission in the poem helps to force 
this iini^ of a Roman journey on our mind. From the first line 
to the last there is no turning-point, no punae of thought, scarcelj- 
a comma, and the whole breaks off — 

rixantca podun quun corpom ileserercntur — 
aa though a acythe-awcep from the arm of Death had cut tlic 
thread of singing ahoil. 

Is, then, this poem truly song} Indeed it ia. The brazen 
voice of Rome becomes tunable; a majestic rhythm sustains the 
progress of the singer, wlio, like Milton's Satan, 

O'cc bog or steep, tijrougli strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With Lead, hnnds, wings, or feet, pursues his woj'. 
And snims or sinks or wades or creeps or flies. 

It is only because, being so much a Roman, ho insists on moving 
ever onward with unwavering tnuvcli, that Lucretius is often 
wearisome and roagh. Ho is too disdainful to care to mould tlie 
whole stitfl of his poem to one quality. He is too truth-loving 
to condescend to rhetoric. The scoria', tlio grit, the dross, the 
quartz, the gold, the jewels of his thought, arc hurried onward in 
one mighty lava-flood, that has the force to bear them all with 
equal ease — not altogether unlike that hurling torrent of the 
world painted by Tintoretto in his picture of the Last Day, which 
carries on its breast cities and forests and men with all their 
works, to plunge them in a bottomless abyss. 

Poems of the perfect Hellenic type may be compared to bronze 
statues, in the material of which many divers metals have been 
fused. Silver and tin and copper aud lead and gold are there ; 
each substance adds a quality to the mass; yet the vholc is 
bronze. The furnace of the poet's will has so melted and iniu- 
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gk'd all tlieso ores tliat tliey have run togetlier and filled tLe 
mould of liis imaginittiou. It is thus that Viigil chose to work. 
Ho made it his glory to realize artistic harmony, and to preserve 
a Greek biilance in his style. Not so Liicretins. In him the Ro- 
man spirit, disdainful, uncompromising, and forceful, had full 
sway. Wc can fancy liim accosting the Greek mafitcrs of the 
lyre upon Parnassus, deferring to none, conceding naught, and 
meeting their ai^umcnts with proud indifiercnee : 

lu regcre itnpcrio papnloe Romone memonto. 

TLe Roman poet, swaying (he people of his thoughts, will stoop 
to no persuasion, adopt no middle course. Il is not his busiuess 
to please, but to couimand ; he will not wait upon the vaipoc, or 
oonrt opportunity ; Greeks may surprise the Muses in relenting 
moods, and seek out " niollia tcnipDra fandi ;" all times and sea- 
sons must serve him ; the terrible, the discordant, the sublime, and 
the magnificent shall drag his thundering car-whoels, as he lists, 
along tlie road of thought. 

At the very outset of the poein we feel ourselves within the 
icrasp of the Roman imagination. It is no Aphrodite, risen from 
the waves and white as the sea-foam, that lie invokes: 



Tliis Venus is the mother of the brood of Rome, and at the same 
time an abstraction as nido as the universe. See her in the arms 
of Mavors : 

qui Bfepe tuum se 

reicit ffitcrno dcvlctus volncre aiuoria, 

ntque ita sujipicieiia tereti cervicc rrpostii 

piuicit nmorc aviclos iiihimis iu te, dcu, visue, 

cque luo pcnilet rcsupiai spiritus ore. 

buuu tu, dira, tuo rccubantem corporc saucto 
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cIrcumtuM super, aimvit ci ore kxitielu 
funde pclim i)lBDi<Iiini Ruiduub, idcIuU, pacem. 

In the whole Lticrctinn trcjitinctit of love tliere is nothiDg really 
Greek. Wu do not hear of Kros, either na the mystic Diaoia of 
Plato, or M the ninged boy of Meleuftcr, Love in Lucretius is 
something deeper, larger, and more clcnii-iital than the Greeks 
conceived; a fierce and overmastering force, a natural impulse 
vhieb men eliare in common with the world of things.* Both 
the pleasures and the pains of love are conceived on a gigantic 
scale, and described with an irony that has the growl of a roused 
lion mingled with its laughter : 

ulcus enim riveadt ct inrclcrascit alcnilo 
inquc <livs gliscit furor atquc nrutuna gravcscit. 

The acta of love and the insanities of passion are viewed from 
no standpoint of sentiment or soft emotion, but always in relation 
to philosophical ideas or as the mauifestntion of something terri- 
ble in human life. Yet they lose nothing thereby in the voluptu- 
ous impression left opon the fancy : 

sic in niuoro Vcnua Bimulapria ludit aniantiB, 
nee satiitre queunt epectunda corpurc coram 
ncc manibus qiiicqiiam tcnvria abradere membria 
pofisunl crranlea inwcti corpore toto. 
denique cam membris conlatiB ftorc fruuutur 
icUtis,jaia cum prsesagit gaiidia corpui 
alqiie in cost TenuB ut mulicbria conaetal arvn, 
adfiguDt rtvidc corpus junguiilquc salivas 
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* A fragment prcacrvcd from theZJanaiiAs of ^fiticliylus lias the thougbt of 
Aphrodite as the mistress of love in earth and sk; and sea and cloud ; and 
this idea finds a philosophical expression in Empeduclet. But the tone of 
these Greek poets is as diCferent from that t>f Lucretius ns n Greek Hera is 
from a Roman J uqo. 
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oris el inspii'anc presMntes dentibus on, 
iiequiquatn, quoniiin nil iiide ubradcre poituilt 
iiec penelrure ct abire in corpos corpore Mlo. 

Tlie master-word in tbis passage U ntquiqtiam, " To desire 
tiie impoBsiUe," says the Greek proverb, " is a disease of tlio 
soul." Lucretius, wlio treats of physical desire as a tomient, as- 
gcrta the impossibility of its perfect satiaf action. There is some- 
thing almost tragic iu these sighs end pantiugs and pleasure- 
throes, and iDCompIcte fruitions of souls pent up witbiD their 
frames of flesh. We seem to see a race of men and women such 
as have never lived, except perhaps in Rome or in tlie thought of 
Allchael Angelo,* meeting in leonine cmbracementa that yield 
pain, whereof the climax is, at best, relief from rage and respite 
for a moment from consuming fire. There is a Ufe dtemoiiic 
rather than human in those mighty limbs; and the passion that 
bends them on the marriage-bed has in it the stress of storms, the 
rampings and the roarings of leopards at play. Or, take again 

cl Tenua in ailiiB juugcbat corporn, amanluni. 

What a picture of primeval breadth and vastness! Tlic iriee igril- 
(ard of Voltaire, the coarse animalism of Rabelais, even the largo 
comic sexuality of Aristophanes, aro in another region ; for the 
forest is the world, and the bodies of tlie lovers are things natu- 
ral and unashamed, and Venus is the tyrannous instinct that con- 
trols the blood in spring. Only a Roman poet could have con- 
ceived of passion so mightily and so impersonally, expaading its 
sensuality to suit the scale of Titanic existences, and purging 
from it both sentiment and spirituality as well as all that makes 
it mean. 

* See, for InsMnce, Ills mccliiig of Ixion r.iLb llic pbantuni of Juno, or bis 
design for Leda ud the Swdh. 
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In like manner, the Lucrctian conception of ennui is wlioUy 

Roman : 

Si posM'nt hominep, proindc ac sentire videntur 

ponduH xin^w aiiimo quod sc gravitate fatigct, 

e ({uibud id fiat causis quoquc nosccre et unde 

taiita mail taniquam inoles in pcctore oonstet, 

haut ita vitani agcrent, ut nunc plerumque vidcmus 

c|uid sibi (juiKque velit nescirc et quscrere semper 

commutarc locum quasi onus dcponere poesit. 

exit ssepe foras magnis ex sodibus ille, 

esse domi quern pertsesumst, subitoque revertit, 

quippc foris nilo melius qui sentiat esse. 

currit agens mannos ad villam prsEHripitanter, 

auxilium teetis quasi ferre ardentibus instans ; 

oscitat extcmplo, tetigit cum limina villse, 

aut abit in somnum gravis atque oblivia quserit, 

nut etium properans urbem petit atque revisit. 

hoc se quis(}ue modo f ugit (at quern scilicet, ut fit, 

effugere baut potis est, ingratis hseret) et odit 

propterea, roorbi quia causam non tenet leger ; 

quam bene si videat, jam rebus quisque relictis 

naturam primum studeat cognosccre rerum, 

temporis SDterni (juoniam, non unius horse, 

nmbigitur status, in quo sit mortalibus omnis 

a^tas, post mortem qua) restat cumque manenda. 

Virgil would not Lave written these lines. A Greek poet could 
not have conceived them : unless we imagine to ourselves what 
-^schylus or Pindar, oppressed by long illness, and forgetful of 
the gods, might possibly have felt. In its sense of spiritual va- 
cancy, when the world and all its uses liave become flat, stale, un- 
profitable, and the sentient soul oscillates like a pendulum be- 
tween weariful extremes, seeking repose in restless movement, and 
hurling the ruins of a life into the gulf of its exhausted cravings, 
we perceive already the symptoms of that unnamed malady which 
was the plague of imperiiU Rome. The tyrants and the suicides 
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of tlie empire expand boforo our eyes a pt^eant of tlieir lassitude, 
reliercd in vain by festivals of blood and orgies of unutterable 
lust. It is not that ennui was a specially Roman disease. Under 
certain conditions it is sure to afflict all overtaxed civilization ; 
and for the modem world no one lias expressed its nature better 
tban the slight and feminine De Muesct.* Indeed, the Latin 
iangu^e has no one phrase denoting ennui — livor anA fastidium, 
and even Icedium vUte, meaning aometliitig more specific and less 
all-pervasive as a moral agency. This in itself is significant, since 
it shows the unconsciousness of tbe race at large, and renders the 
intuition of Lucretina all the more remarkable. But in Rome 
there were the conditions favorable to its development — imper- 
fect culture, vehement passions unabsorbed by commerce or by 
political life, the habituation to extravagant excitement in war 
and in the circns, and the fermentation of an age foredestined to 
give birth to new religious creeds. When the infinite bat ill-as- 
sured power of the empire was conferred on scnii-madracn, Ennui 
in Rome assumed colossal proportions. Its victims sought for 
palliatives in cruelty and ctime elsewhere unknown, except per- 
haps in Oriental courts. Lucretius, in the last days of the repub- 
lic, had discovered its deep significance for human nature. To 
all the pictures of Tacitus it forms a solemn tragic background, 
enhancing, as it were, by spiritual gloom the carnival of passions 
which gleam so brilliiintiy upon his canvas. In the person of 
Caligula, Ennui sat supreme upon the throne of the terraqueous 
globe. The insane desires and the fantastic deeds of the auto- 
crat who wished one head for humanity that he might cut it off, 
sufficiently reveal the extent to which his spirit had been gan- 
grened by this ulcer. Tlicro is a simple paragraph in Suetonius 
which lifts the veil from his imperial unrest more ruthlessly than 
any legend : " Incitahatur insomniis maxime ; nequo enim plus 
■ Sec Ibe prelude to La Con/euiota d'mi Enfant du Sikh and La Kuits. 
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tribuii boris nocturnis quieaccbat, ac nc bis qiiidcm plaulda quieto, 
at juvida luiris rtM^in imaginibuB . . , idcoquc magna paite noctis, 
vigiliEC cubaiidique tn>dio, nunc toro residcna, nunc per loDgi»- 
aimas poiticus vagus, invocarc idcntidcm atque oxpcctarc IncGiu 
cousucvcrat." Tbis \i tbe very picture of Ennui tbat lias become 
mortal disease. Nor was Nero different. " N6ron," says Victor 
Uugo, " cbercbc tout simplemcnt unc distraction. Poete, coin^- 
dicn, cliantcur, cocher, 6puisant la f^rocit^ pour trouver la volupte, 
cssayant Ic cbangcnicnt dc scs:e, ^poux de I'cnnuquc 8poras et 
epouse de I'esclavc I'ytb^ore, et sc promcnant dans lea rues do 
Koine cntrc sa fciume et son iiiari; ayaut deux plaisirs: voir le 
pcuplc se jctcr sur lea pieces d'or, lea diamants et lea perles, ct 
voir les lions sc jutcr sur Ic pcuplc; inocndluire par carioutS et 
parricide par Ueaoauvremcnt." Nor nued we stop at Nero. Over 
VitelliuH at lils banquets, over Iladrian in bis Tibnrtine villa call- 
ing in vain on Death, over CoramodQa in tlie nrena, and Holio- 
gabalus among tbe rose-leaves, tbe same livid sbadow of imperial 
Ennui bangs. \\'e can oven see it looming bcliind the noble 
form of Marcus Anreliiis, who, amid tbe niius of empire and tbe 
revolutions of belief, pruned in bia tent among tbe Quad! tbose 
maxims of endurance which ^verc powerless to regenerate the 
world. 

Roman, again, in tbe true sense of the word, is the Lacretian 
philosophy of Conscience. Christianity has cimmed the cclebrat- 
cd imprecation of Fersius upon tyrants for her own, as thougli to 
her alone belonged tbe secret of tbe soul'tormenting sense of 
guilt. Yet it is certain tbat we owe to tbe Romans tbat concep- " 
tion of sin bearing its own fniit of torment which tbe Latin fa- 
thers — Augustine and Tertullian — imposed with sucb terrific force 
upon tbe mediasval consciousness. There is no need to conclude 
tbat Persins was a Christian because he «rute — 

Uagna pater dUum, Ktvos punire tjrttHnop, etc., 
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wbcn •vc know tbat ho had before his eyes that pasBttgo in the 
third book of the De Berum Natvra (978-1023) which reduces 
the myths of Tityoa and Sisyphna and Cerberus and the Furies 
to facts of the human soul : 

sed metus in vita poMinrum pro mule facti^ 

cat iDBjgnibua infiignis, acelerinque luelln, 

career et horribilU de buxo jactu' dcorBBm, 

verbcra cnmiScca robur pii lamtnina beda) ; 

t\a$B lamen ctsi nbaunt, at mens eibi conscU fact! 

pncmetucnB adliibet Btimulos tcrretquc flagellU 

nee videt iutcrea qui tontiinuB eese maloruni 

p<isait nee qim ait pcBaarum denique finia 

atquc eadcm metuit magia bxe nc in morte gravcaennl. 

The Greeks, hy personifying those secret terrors, had removed 
them into a region of existences separate from man. Tliey be- 
ciiiiio dread goddesses, who might to some extent he propitiated 
hy exorcisms or expiatory rites. This was in strict accordance 
with the roythopcric and artistic quality of the Greek intellect. 
Tlie stern and somewhat prosaic reetitnde of the Roman hroke 
tlirough such figments of the fancy, and exposed the sore places 
of the fioul itself. The theory of the Conscience, moreover, is 
part of the Liicretian polemic gainst false notions of the gods 
and the pernicious belief in hell. 

Positivism and Realism were qualities of Roman as distin- 
finished from Greek culture. There was no self-delusion in \m- 
cretiuH — no attempt, however unconscious, to compromise unpal- 
atable truth, or to invest philosophy with the charm of myth. A 
bnndrod illustrations might be chosen to prove Lis method of set- 
ling forth thought with unadorned simplicity. These, however, 
are familiar to any one wlio has but opened the Dt Rerum Ka- 
tura. It is more profitable to trace this Roman ruggcdness in 
the poet's treatment of the subject which more than any other 
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seems to Lave preoccupied liis intellect and faacinatod liis iiuagi- 
natioD — that is. Death. His poem lias been called bj' a great crit- 
ic the "poem of Death." Shakespeare's line — 

Anil Death oii:% dead, there's no more dying then — 
might be written as a motto on the title-page of the hook which 
ia full of passages like tliis: 

sinre lieel nobis nil esse in morte tinteniluni 
iiec niiBerum fieri qui non est posse Deque hilum 
ilJITerre anne ullo fucrit jum tempore nntus, 
murtulein vicam mora cum immorlolis ademiC 

Ilis whole mind was steeped in the thought of deatli ; and ihongh 
lie can hardly be said to have written "the words that shall make 
death esbiiarating," he devoted hia genius, in all its energy, to i-c- 
inoving from before men the terror of the doom that widta for 
ail, Sometimes, in his attempt at consolation, he adduces images 
which, like the Delphian knife, are donhle-handled, and cut both 

hinc indignatuT se mortalcm esse creatum 
nee videt in vera nullum fore morte allum so 
qui poasit vivns sibl sc luj^re peremptum 
Btansquo JBcentam «e lacernri urWe dolere. 

This suggests, by way of contrast, Blake's pictore of the soul that 
has just left the body and laments lier separation. As we read, 
we are inclined to lay the book down and wonder whether the 
argument is, after all, eonclusive. May not the spirit, when eka 
has quitted her old house, be forced to weep and wring her hands, 
and stretch vain shadowy anns to the limbs that were so dear? 
las feit more profoundly than Lucretius the pathos of the 
dead. The intensity with which lie realized what we must lose 
in dying, and what we leave behind of grief to those who loved 
us, reaches a climax of restrained passion in this well-known para* 
graph: 
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" jam jam non domus accipiet te lata, ncquc uxor 
optima nee dulees occurrent oscula nati • 
praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent, 
non poteris factis florentibus esse, tuisque 
praesidium. misero misere " aiunt " omnia ademit 
una dies infesta tibi tot praemia vitae." 
illud in his rebus non addunt ^^ nee tibi earum 
jam desidcrium rerum super insidet una.'' 
quod bene si videant animo dictisque sequantur, 
dissoluant animi magno se angore metuquc. 
" tu quidem ut es leto sopitus, sic eris aevi 
quod superest cunctis privatu' doloribus regris. 
at nos horrifico cinefactum te prope busto 
insatiabiliter deflcvimus, aeternumque 
nulla dies nobis maerorem e pectore demet." 

Images, again, of almost mediajval grotesqucness, rise in his 
mind when he contemplates the universality of death. Simon- 
ides had dared to say : *' One horrible Charybdis waits for all." 
That was as near a discord as a Greek could venture on. Lucre- 
tius describes the open gate and " huge wide-gaping maw " which 
must devour heaven, earth, and sea, and all that they contain : 

haut igitur leti praeclusa est janua caclo 
ncc soli terraeque nequc altis aequoris undis, 
scd patet immani et vasto respectat hiatu. 

The ever-during battle of life and death haunts his imagina- 
tion. Sometimes he sets it forth in philosophical array of argu- 
ment. Sometimes he touches on the theme with elegiac pity : 

miscetur funere vagor 
qucm pueri tollunt visentis luminis oras ; 
nee nox ulla diem nequc noctem aurora secutast 
quae non audierit raixtos vagitibus asgris 
ploratus mortis comites et funcris atri. 

Then again he returns, with obstinate persistence, to describe 
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Iiow tlio dread of dcntli, fortiRed hy false religion, bsngs like a. 
pall OTcr humanity, and Low lliu wliolc world is b cemetery over- 
shadowed by cypresses. The moat sustained, perhaps, of these 
pnssagea is at the beginning of the third hook (lines 31 to 93). 
The most profonndly melancholy is the description of the new- 
lont child (v, 321): 
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qunre mors immalura ragntiir ? 
liim porro piier, ut savis projcctus ab utidts 
luriu ttudiis liiinii jscct, iataaa, inillgiu omul 
vltali KuxUio, cum priinum in luminis onui 
nUibus i>x airo matrU RBlura profudit, 
TiLgitiique locum lugubri complct, ut lecumst 
cui liDtiim in vlla rcMct Innslre milorum. 

Disease and old age, as akin to death, touch his imagination 
with the same force. lie rarely allndes to either without some 
lines as terrible as these (iii. 472, 453) : 

nam ilulor ac morbus leti tabricatoT iiicrqiu>st. 

cUudlcat inEcnium, delimt lingua, la1>Bt mens. 

Another kindred Kubject affects liim with an equal pathos. He 

sees the rising and decay of nations, age following after age, like 

wa^'os hurrying to dissolve npon n barren shore, and writes (ii. 75) ; 

semper, el inter ee inurtales mutua vivunl, 
augescuDt slim gcntc?, alia- minauatur, 
inque breri epatln mutnntiir tuecla anlmantum 
et quasi cursored vital lainpada tratluct. 

Although the theme is really the procession of lite through 
conntless generations, it obtains a tone of sadness from the sense 
of intcrronient decay and change. No Greet had the heart thus 
to dilate his imagination with the very element of death. 'Wliat 
the Greeks commemorated when they spoke of I>eath was the 
loss of the lyre and the hymeneal chant, and the passage across 
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dim waves to a sunless land. Nor indeed does Lucretius, like 
the modern poet of Democrac}-, ascend into the regions of re- 
static trance ; 

Lost in the loTiiig, floating ocenn of thee, 

Laved in the flood of tlij bliss, Death. 

lie keeps his reason cool, and sternly contemplates the thought 
of the annihilation which awaits all perishable combinations of 
eternal things. Like Milton, Lucretius delights in giving tho life 
of his imagination to abstractions. Time, with his retinue of 
nges, sweeps before his vision, and he broods in fancy over the il- 
limitable ocean of the universe. The fascination of the infinite 
is the quality which, more than any other, separates Lucretius as 
a Roman poet from the Greets. 

Another distinctive feature of his poetry Lucretius inherited as 
part of his birthright This is the sense of Roman greatDcss. It 
pen'ades the poem, and may be felt in every part; although to 
Athens, and the Greek sages, Democritus, Empedocjes, Anaxago- 
ras, Ileraclitus, and Epieurus, as the fountain-heads of eoid-deliver- 
ing culture, he reserves his most magnificent periods of panegyric. 
Yet when he would fain persuade his readers that the fear of death 
is nugatory, and that the future will be to them even as the past, 
it is the shock of Rome with Carthage that he dwells upon as the 
critical event of the world's history (iii, 830) : 

Nil igitur mors eat stl nns neque p«rtinet hilum, 

qusiuloquiilem nstura aiiimi inorCalis habctur. 

et velut anteucU nil tempore senEimug cegri, 

ad confligenilum venientlbus undique Foenis, 

omiiia turn belli trepido concussa tumullu 

horridK oontreniutfre eub altis letherla oris, 

m duhiuqiu fuere uf rorum ad regna cadeadian 

omtabia hamana tad Itrraqiu mariqHf, 

The lines in italics eonid have been written by none but a Ro- 
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man conscious tbat tlie conflict with Carthago had decided the 
absolute empire of tho habitable world. In like manner tfae dc- ' 
scriptton of a military review (iL 323) ia Roman ; so, too, is that 
of the amphitheatre (iv, J5): 

et volgo fBciunt id luW» roBtnque vela 
el fumigina, cam magais intentu tlieatris 
per maloB Ta1gft[& trabesque trcmentiu fiutanb 
nomqae ibi cotiscMum cavcai eupter et omnem 
scsniki spwiiMn, patnim eattumquc dcconun 
infieiunt coguntque sua Suitare colore. 

TIic imagination of Lucretius, liowever, was habitually less af- 
fected by the particular than by the universal. lie loved to dwell 
upon the lai^e and general aspects of things — on the procession 
of the seasons, for example, rather than upon the landscape of tlie 
Campagna in spring or aotumn. Tliereforc it is only occasionally 
and by accident that we find in liis verse touches peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the manners of his country. Therefore, again, it has 
happened that modem critics Lave detected a lack of patriotic in- 
terest in tliis most Roman of all Latin poets. Also may it hero 
be remembered that the single lino which sums up all the history 
of Rome in one soul-shaking hexameter is not Lucretian but Vir- 

eilian : 

Tanto tnolis ei-at Romanmn condere gentem. 

The cnstode of the Baths of Titus, when he lifts his torch to 
explore those ruined arches, throws the wan light upon one place 
where a Roman hand has scratched that verse in gigantic letters i 
on the cement. The colossal genius of Rome seems speaking to j 
us, an oracle no lapse of time can render dumb. 

But Lucretius is not only the poet par excellence of Rome. He I 
will always rank also among the first philosophical poets of the 
world ; and here we find a second standpoint for inquiry. The 
(]Ucation how far it is praclieablo to express philosophy ia rerse, i 
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and to combine tlio accuracy of Bcientific language with tho cliami 
of rlij'tlim and the ornaments of the fancy, U one which belongs 
mtlier to modern tLan to ancient criticism. In tho progress of 
culture there liaa been an ever-growing separation between tho 
several spheres of intellectual activity. What Livy said about the 
Roman Empire is true now of knowledge: magnitudine lahorat 
sua ; so that tho labor of specializing and distinguishing has for 
many centuries been all-important. Not only do wo disbelieve in 
the desirability of smearing honey upon the lip of the medicine- 
glass through which the draught of erudition has to be ndminia- 
tered, but we know for certain that it is only at the meeting- 
points between science and emotion that the pliilosophio poet 
finds a proper sphere. Whatever subject-matter can bo penneatcd 
or penetrated with strong human feeling is fit for verse. Then 
the rhythms and the forms of poetry to which high passions nat- 
urally movo become spontaneous. The emotion is paramount, 
and the knowledge convoyed is valuable as supplying fncl to the 
fire of feeling. There are, wore, and always will be high imagina- 
tive points of vantage commanding the broad fields of knowledge, 
npon which the poet may take bis station to survey the world 
and all that it contains. But it has long ceased to be his function 
to set forth, in any kind of metre, systems of speculative thought 
or purely scientific truths. This was not the case in the old world. 
There was a period in the development of the intellect when the 
abstractions of logic appeared like intuitions, and guesses about 
the structure of the universe still woi-e the garb of fancy. When 
physics and metaphysics wore scarcely distinguished from mythol- 
ogy, it was natural to address the Muses at the outset of a treatise 
of ontology, and to cadence a theory of elemental substances in 
hexameter verso. Thus the pliilosophical poema of Xenophnnos, 
Farmenides, and Empcdoclcs belonged essentially to a transitional 
at^ of human culture. 
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There is a second Hpecica of poetry to which the name of phil- 
osophical may be giveu, though it better desen'cn tliat of mystical. 
Pantheism occupies a middle place between a Bcientific theory of 
the nniTcrae and a form of religious enthuBiasm. It supplies 
an clement in which the poetic faculty can move with freedom ; 
for its conclusions, in so far as they pretend to philosophy, arc 
large and general, and the emotions which it excites are coexten- 
sive with the world. Therefore, Pantheistic mysticism, from the 
Bhagavfldgita of the far East, through the Persian Soo6s, do«-ti 
to the poets of our own centurj', Goethe and Shelley and Words- 
worth and Whitman, and many more whom it would he tedious 
to enumerate, has generated a whole tiibo of philosophic singers. 

Yet a third class may bo mentioned. Here we have to deal 
with what are called didactic poems. These, like the metaphys- 
ical epic, bc<ran to flourish in early Greece at the moment when 
exact thought was dividing itself laboriously from myths and 
fancies. Ilesiod with his poem on the life of man leads the way ; 
and the writers of moral sentences in elegiac verse, among whom 
Solon and Theognis occupy the first place, follow. Latin litera- 
ture contributes highly artiSeial specimens of this kind in the 
Georgia of Virgil, the stoical diatribes of Persius, and the Ars 
Poetica of Horace. IHdaetic verse had a special charm for the 
genius of the Latin race. The name of such poems in the Italian, 
literature of the Eenaissance is legion. The French delighted in 
the same style under the same influences ; nor can we fml to at- 
tribute the E»iay on Man and the £»sat/ on Critieiim of our own 
Pope to a similar revival in England of Latin forms of art. The 
taste for didactic verse baa declined. Yet in its stead another 
sort of philosophical poetry has grown up jn this century, which, 
for the want of a better term, may be called psychological. It 
deserves this title, inasmuch as the motive-interest of the art in 
question is less the passion or the action of humanity than the 
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analysis of the game. Tlie Fau»t of Goetbp, the Prelude and £> 
euraion of Wordsworth, Browning's Sordello, and Wre. Browning's 
Aurora Leigh, together with tlie Muiinga of Coleridge and tlio 
In Memoriam of Tennyson, may be roughJy reckoned in this 
class. It will be noticed that nothing has been said about pro- 
fessedly religious poetry, much of which attaches itself to mysti- 
cism, while some, like tho Divine Comedy of Dante, is philoBophic 
in the truest sense of the word. 

Where, then, are we to place Lucretins! He was a Roman, 
imbued with the didactic predilections of the Latin race; and the 
didactic quality of the De Rervm Nalitra is unmistatahle. Yet 
it would bo iincriticiil to place this poem in the class which de- 
rives from Hcsiod. It belongs really to the succession of Xc- 
nophancs, Panncnidcs, and Empcdoclcs. As snch it was an anach- 
ronism. The specific moment in the development of thought nt 
which the Parmcnidean Epic was natural liaa been nlready de- 
scribed. The Romans of the ago of Lucretius had advanced far 
beyond it. The idealistic metaphysics of the Socratic school, the 
positive ethics of the Stoics, and the profound materialism of Ep- 
icurus, had accustomed the mind to habits of exact and subtle 
thinking, prolonged from generation to generation upon the same 
lines of speculative inquiry. Philosophy expressed in verso was 
out of date. Moreover, the very myths had been rationalized. 
Euhcmerus had even been translated into Latin by Ennius, and 
his prosaic explanations of Greek legend had found acceptance 
with the essentially positive Roman intellect. Lucretius himself, 
it may be said in passing, thought it worth while to offer a philo- 
sophical explanation of tho Greek mythology. The Cybele of 
the poets is shown in one of liia suUimest passages (ii. 600-645) 
to bo Earth, To call the sea Neptune, com Ceres, and wine Bac- 
chus, seems to him a simple folly (il. 652-657). We have al- 
ready Been how he reduces the fiends and spectres of the Greet 
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Hades to facts of moral subjectivity (iii. 978-1023). In another 
place he attacks the worship of Phcebus and the stars (v. 110)j 
in yet another he upsets the belief in the Centaurs, Seylla, and 
Chimaira (v. 877-924) with a gravity wliieb is almost comic, 
Sach arguments formed a necessary clement in his polemic 
against foul religion {feeda reliffio — lurpis relish); to deliver 
men from wbicU (i. 62-112), by establishing firmly in their 
minds the conviction that the gods exist far away from this 
world in unconcerned tranqtiillity (ii, 648), and by substituting 
the notion of Nature for that of deity (ii. 1000), was the object 
of his scientific demonstration. 

Lucretius, therefore, had outgrown mythology, was hostile to 
religion, and burned with unsorpossable enthusiasm to indoctri- 
nate his Roman readers with the weighty conclusions of systema- 
tized materialism. Yet he chose the vehicle of hexameter verse, 
and trammelled his genius with limitations which Empedoclcs, 
four hundred years before, must have found almost intolerable. 
It needed the most ardent intellectual passion and the loftiest in- 
spiration to sustain on his far flight a poet who had forged a 
hoplitc's panoply for singing robes. Both passion and inspira- 
tion were granted to Lncretius in full measure. And just as there 
was something contradictory between the scientific subject-matter 
and the poetical form of his masterpiece, so the very sources of 
his poetic strength were such as are usually supposed to depress 
the Eoui. His passion was for death, annihilation, godlessness. 
It was not tlie eloquence, but the force of logic, in Epieums that 
roused his enthusiasm : 

ergo Tivida via animi pervieit et citra 
procesait loage flammuatia mcmim tuund[. 

No other poet who ever lived in any age, or on any shore, drew 
inspiration from founts more passionless and more inaperaonal. 
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The Dt Merum J^atara is, therefore, an attempt, unique in its 
kind, to combine philoaopl ileal exposition and poetry in an tige 
when the requirements of the former had already outgrown tlie 
resources of tlie latter, Thronghont the poem we trace a discord 
between the matter and tlic form. The frost of reason and the 
fire of fancy war in deadly conflict ; for the Lucrctian system de- 
stroyed nearly everything with whicb the classical imagination 
loved to play. It was only in some high ethereal region, before 
the majestic thought of death or the new myth of Nature, that 
the two faculties of the poet's genius met for mutual support. 
Only at rare intervals did he allow himself to make artistic use 
of mere mythology, as in the celebrated exordium of the first 
book, or the description of the Seasons in the fifth book (737- 
745). For the most part reason and fancy worked separately : 
after long passages of scientific explanation, Lucretius indulged 
his readers with those pictures of unparalleled sublimity and 
grace which arc the charm of the whole poem ; or dropping the 
phraseology of atoms, void, motion, ehance, lie spoke at times of 
Nature as endowed with reason and a will {r. 186, 811,846). 

It would be beyond the scope of this essay to discuss the par- 
ticular fonn given by Lucretius to the Semocritcan philosophyi 
lie believed the universe to he composed of atoms, infinite in 
number, and variable, to a finite extent, in form, which drift slant- 
ingly through an infinite void. Their combinatious under the 
conditions of what wo call space and time arc transitory, while 
they remain themselves imperishable. Consequently, as the soul 
itself is corporeally constituted, and as thought and sensation de- 
pend on mere material idola, men may divest themselves of any 
fear of tlio hereafter. There is no such thing as providence, nor 
nor do the gods concern themselves with the kaleidoscopic med- 
ley of atoms in transient combination which we call our world. 
The latter were points of supreme interest to Lucretius. lie 
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KCiiis to have cared for the cosmology of Epicunis ctiiffly as it 
touclicd Immanity through ethics and religion. To impartial ob- 
servers, the identity or the divergence of the foniis asGumcd by 
scientific liypotliesia at difierent periods of the world's history is 
not a matter of much importance. Yet a peculiar interest has of 
late been given to the Lncretian raatoriHiiam by the fact that 
physical speculation has returned to what is substantially the 
same gronnd. The most modem theories of evolution and of 
molecular structure may be stated in language whicli, allowing 
for the progress made by exact thought during the last twenty 
centuries, U singularly like that of Lucretius. The Roman poet 
knew fewer facts than arc familiar to our men of science, and was 
far less able to analyze one puzzlo into a whole group of unex- 
plained phenomena. He bad, besides, but a feeble grasp upon 
those discoveries which subserve the arts of life and practical util- 
it}', Bnt aa regards abtolute knowledgt — knowledge, that is tn 
say, of what the universe really \s, and of how it became what it 
seems to us to be — Lucretius stood at the same point of igno- 
rance as we, after the labors of Darwin and of Spencer, of Helin- 
holtz and of Huxley, still do. Ontological speculation is as 
barren now as thcu, and the problems of existence still remain 
insoluble. The chief difference, indeed, between him and mod- 
cm investigators is that they have been lessoned by the expe- 
rience of the last two thousand years to know better the depths 
of human ignorance, and the directions in which it is possible to 
sound them. 

It may not bo uninteresting to collect a few passages in which 
the Romas poet has expressed in his hexameters the lines of 
thought adopted by onr most advanced theorists. Here is the 
general conception of Nature, working by her own laws towards 
the achievement of that result which we apprehend through the 
medium of the senses (ii. 1000) : 



Quse btno cognita s\ teoeaf, tiatiim TiJctiir 
libera colitinuo liomiiiia privnla auperbia 
ipsa sua per se spoul« orania dis agcrc cipers. 

Here, again, is a dcmonatnition of the absurdity of supposing 
tliat tlie world was made for tlie use of men (v. 150) : 

diccre porro hominuni cuuaa voluUse parare 
pracdaram mundi nutuntm praptereaqtie 
tidlaudabilo opua diiom tauilare dccere 
letornuraijue putare ntque Inmnrtale futunim 
nee fas esae, deum quod sit radoiip vetuatii 
gentibiis hunianU fundatuni perpetuo levo, 
aolliciliire auia ulla v'l ex sedibus umquam 
neo verbis veinre I't nb imo evertcro adrnma, 
cetera de geaere hoc adGngere et udderp, Mviiinii, 
desiperest. 

A like cogent rhetoric is dircctctl jigainst tlie nrgiinionts of te- 
leology (iv. 823): 

Illud in his rebus vitium remcntvr aveasis 
effugure, errorera vilareque prtemolu enter, 
liicniiia ne fueias oculorum ciara crcata, 
pToapiccre ut possf^mus, ct uC proferre qucnmua 
proceros passu a, ideo fastigia posse 
Buraniia ac fcminum pedibua fundata plieari, 
brocehia turn porro validia ci spU laeertls 
ease tnauusque dataa utraquu ex parte ministnui, 
ut facere ad vitam poaaemus qus foret usus. 
cetera de generc hoc inter (luiecumquc prclaatur 
omnia perversa prwpoBtera sunt rationc, 
uil idea quoniam natumst in corpore ut uli 
poaaemus, sed quod nntumsC id procreat usum. 
neo fuit ante viiicrc oculorum lumina nata 
iiec dictis orare prius quam lingua creatast, 
sed potiuB longc lingua; pneccaait origo 

m multoquc ureattc sunt prius aurei 
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quam sonus est auditus, et omnia denique membra 
ante fuere, ut opinor, eonim quam foret usus. 
haud igitur potuerc utendi crescerc causa. 

Tho ultimate dissolution and the gradual decay of tbe terres- 
trial globe is set forth in the following luminous passage (ii. 

1148): 

Sic igitur magni quoque circum moenia mundi 

expugnata dabunt labem putrisque ruinas. 

jamque adco fracta est cctas effetaque tellus 

viz animalia parva creat quae cuncta creavit 

ssecla deditque ferarum ingentia corpora partu.* 

The same mind which recognized these probabilities knew also 
that our globe is not single, but that it forms one among an in- 
finity of sister orbs (ii. 1084) : 

quapropter caelum simili ratione fatendumst 
terramque et solem lunam mare, cetera quae sunt, 
non esse unica, sed numero magis innumeralL f 

When Lucretius takes upon himself to describe the process of 
becoming which made the world what it now is, he seems to in- 
cline to a theory not at all dissimilar to that of unassisted evolu- 
tion (v. 419): 

nam certe neque consilio primordia rerum 
ordine scsuo quaeque sagaci mentc locarunt 
nee quos quaeque darent motus pepigere profecto, 
sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum 
ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis 
ponderibusque suis consuerunt concita ferri 



♦ Compare book v. 306-317 on the evidences of decay continually at work 
in the fabric of the world. 

t The same truth is insisted on with even greater force of language in vi. 
649-652. 
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Entering Into the details of tbe proccsa, ho describes the luanj- 
ill-formed, amorphous beginnings of oi^anizod life upon the globe 
which came to nothing, " since nature set a ban upon their in- 
crease" (v. S37-848) ; and then proceeds to explain how, in the 
struggle for existence, the stronger prevailed over the weaker (v. 
855-863). AVhat is i-eally interesting in this exposition is that 
Lucretius ascribes to nature the volition (" convertebat ibi natura 
foramina tcn-iei" " quoniam natura absterruit auctam") which 
has recently been attributed by materialistic speculators to the 
same maternal power. 

To press these points, and to neglect the gap which separates 
Lucretius from thinkers fortified by the discoveries of modem 
chemistry, astronomy, physiology, and so forth, would be childish. 
All we can do is to point to the fact that the circumambient at- 
mosphere of human ignorance, with reference to the main matters 
of speculation, remains undissipated. The mass of experience 
acquired since the age of Lucretius is enormous, and la infinitely 
valuable ; while our power of tabulating, methodizing, and extend- 
ing the sphere of experimental knowledge seems to bo unlimited. 
Only ontological deductions, whether negative or affirmative, re- 
main pretty much where they were then. 

The fame of Lucretius, however, rests not on this foundation 
of hypothesis. In his poetry lies the secret of a charm which he 
will continue to exercise as long as humanity chooses to read Latin 
verse. No poet has created a world of larger and nobler images 
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designed with tlie tprtzxalura of indifference to mere graceful- 
neas, but all ttic m<>re fascinating because of the artiat'a negli- 
gence. There is something monuraental in the effect produced 
by his large-sounding single epithets and simple names. We are 
at home with the dnjmonii; life of nature wliea he chooses to 
bring Pan and his following before our eyes (W. 580). Or, ^^in, 
the Seasons pass like figures on some frieze of Mantegna, to wbich, 
liv divine accident, has been added the glow of Titian's coloring 
(v. 737): 

it Tpr 1^ \ Fniia, et reria pnenuntius ante 

iwaiiutus gradilur lephjnis, vestigia propter 

Flora qiiitiuB maler pracepargcna ante Tiai 

cuncta coloribufl i>grpgiia et odoribua opplct. 

inde loci sequitur culor aridiin et comes una 

pulvcrulenla Ctres et eteaia flubra aquilDnum. 

inde autumnuE adil, graditur siniul Euhius Euan. 

inde aliee tcmpegtates rcntique eeeuntiir, 

aitllonans Voltumus ct ausUr fulmine poUcna. 

tandem bruma niveg adfert pigrumqae Hgorem, 

prodii hienps, sequitur crepitans banc dentlbus algor.* 

"With what a. noble style, too, are the holidays of the primoral 
pastoral folk described (v. 1370-1404). It is no mere celebra- 
tion of the beir eta ddV oro : but wc aee the woodland glades 
and hear the songs of shepherds and feel the bush of summer 
among rustling forest trees, while at the same time all is far away, 
in a better, simpler, larger age. The sympathy of Lucretius for 
every form of country life was very noticeable. It belonged to 
that which was most deeply and sincerely poetic in the Latin 
genius, whence Virgi! drew his sweetest strain of nielaiicholy, and 

• Tlie elaborate illustration of tbe first four lines of lliis pansage, painted 
by Boltioelli (in the Florence Academj of Fine Arts), proves Botticelli's in- 
capacity or UD willingness to deal with tlio subject in the spirit of the originaL 
It is graceful and "subtle" enough, but not Lucretlan. 
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Iloraca Ilia most unaffected pictures, and Catullus the tcndcrncsa 
of Ilia best linea on Sinnio. No Roman surpassed the pathos 
with which Lucretius described the separation of a cow from her 
calf {ii. 352-365), The same note, indeed, was touched by Virgil 
\\\ his linos upon the forlorn nightingale, and in the peroration to 
the third Georgie. But the style of Virgil is more studied, the 
feeling more artisticallj elaborated. It would bo difficult to par- 
iillel such Lucretian passages in Greek poetry. The Greeks lacked 
au uudcfinahlc something of rusticity which dignified the Latin 
race. This quality was not altogether different from what wo 
call homeliness. Looking at the busts of Romans, and noticing 
their resemblance to English country-gentlemen, I have some- 
times wondered whether the Latin genius, just in those points 
where it differed from the Greek, was not approximated to the 
English. 

All subjects needing a lai^ style, brief and rapid, but at tbo 
same time luminous with imagination, were sure of the right 
treatment from Lucretius. This is shown by his cnumcmti<m 
of the celestial signs (v-, 1188) : 

In cffiloiiue deum aedes et lempln locaruni, 
per <:a!luni volvi quia nox et lunft videtur, 
luna dies et nox et noctU algna Bcvcra 
noctivagteque faces vieU flnmnifcque Tokntcs, 
nubili sol iiubres nil venti fulmina gmnilo 
et TBpidi fremitus ct tnunnurii magna n: 



A^H Ic n r failed to liso to an occasion which required the 
d spl y of fcr\ d eloquence. The Roman eloquence, which in its 
cnet^ct volubility was the chief force of Javcnal, added a tidal 
Htrcngtl and stress of storm to the quick-gathering thoughts of 
ll e greater po t. The exordia to the first and second books, the 
alj f s of love in the fourth, the praises of Epicurus in the third 
and fifth, the praises of Empedocles and Ennius in the first, the 
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elaborate pasw^e on the profess of civilisation in the fiftli, and 
tlic description of the plague at Athena which closes the sixth, 
are noble instances of the subliraest poetry sustained and hurried 
onward by the volume of impassioned improvisation. It is diffi- 
cidt to imagine that Lucretius wrote slowly. The strange word 
voeiftmri, which he uses so often, and which the Romans of tlio 
Augustan age almost dropped from their poetic vocabulary," seems 
exactly made to suit his utterance. Yet at times ho tempers the 
full torrent of resonant utterance with divine tranquillity, and 
leaves upon our mind that sense of powerful aloofness from iii^i 
subject which only belongs to tlic mightiest poets in their most 
majestic momenta. One instance of this rare felicity of style 
shall end tlic list of our (juottLtions (v. 1191) : 

genus infflix humnQum, talia divU 
cum tribuil facts ntque iras ndjuniit Kccrb^a 1 
quuntos turn gemitas Ipsi eibi, quanUque nobis 
voluera, quos Ucrimas jwperere minoritiu' noBtrisl 
nee picMi ullnat vclaiuro sepe videri 
vvrtier ad Ispidem atque omnis aeccderi' nd &nis 
ncc procumbure humi prostratuDi et psnderc ptdmoa 
nnte deum lielubnt nee arns sanguino mulCo 
(pargere quadrupedum ncc votis nectere vots. 
Bed mage pscata poese onnia mente tueri. 
□am cum suspicimua magni CBtlestia mundi 
tempia, super atellisque mloantibua asthera fiiam, 









ilia quoque expergefactum caput erigere EnGt, 
nc qiiiB forte deum nobis Inmenso, poteatas 
sit, vario molu qum candiJii, aidera verseL 
temptat cuim dubiam menlcm ratioDJa ogcstas, 
ecquxnam fuerit mundi genitalia oiigo, 
et simul ecqua; ait finis, quoad mtpnia mundi 
Bollicici motus buuc poasint ferre Uborem, 
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an divinitus seterna donata salute 
perpetuo possint aevi labentia tractu 
inmensi validas aevi contcmnere viris. 

It would be impossible to adduce from any otlier poet a passage 
in which the deepest doubts and darkest terrors and most vexing 

« 

questions that beset the soul are touched with an eloquence more 
stately and a pathos more sublime. "Without losing the sense of 
Immanity, we are carried ofE into the infinite. Such poetry is as 
imperishable as the subject of which it treats. 
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AilALFI, P-HSTUM, CAPia. 

The road between Victri and Anialfi is justly celebrated as one 
of tLc most loTcly pieces of coast scenery in Italy. Its only ri- 
val* arc the roads from Castcllaraare to Sorrento, from Genoa t« 
Scstri, and from Nice to Mentone. 'Each of these lias its own 
charm ; and yet their similarity is siifGcicnt to invite coinpari^on : 
wnder the spell of each in turn wo are inclined to say, This then, 
at all events, is the most beautiful. On first quitting Vielri, Sa- 
lerno is left low down upon the sea-shore, nestling into a little 
comer of the bay which bears its name, and backed np by gigan- 
tic mountains. With each onward step these mount ain-rang;es 
expand in long aerial line, revealing reaches of fantastic peaks, 
that stretch away beyond the plain of Pa^stum, till they end at 
last in mist and sunbeams sbiinmering on the sea. On the left 
band bangs the cliff above the deep salt water, with here and 
there a fig-tree spreading fanlike leaves against the blue beneath, 
On the right rises the bill-side, clothed with myrtle, lentisk, cistus, 
and pale yellow coronilla — a tangle aa sweet with scent as it is 
gay with blossom. Over the parapet that skirts the precipice 
lean hcavy-foliaged locust-trees, and the terraces in sunny nooks 
are set with lemon -orchards. There are but few olives, and uo 
pines. Meanwliile each turn in the road brings some change of 
scene : now a village with its little beach of gray sand, lapped bv 
clearest sea-waves, where bare-legged fishermen mend their nets, 
and naked boys bask like lizards in the sun ; now towering bast- 
ions of weird rock, broken into spires and pinnacles like those 
of Skye, and colored with bright lines of red and orange ; then a 
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ravine, nhcro tlic thin thread of a mountain strcftmlct scemH to 
hang anspended upon ferny ledges in the limestone — or a preci- 
pice defined in profile against sea and sky, with a lad, half dressed 
in goat-skin, dangling his legs into vacuity and singing — or a 
tract of cultivation, where the orange, apricot, and lemon trees 
nestle together npon terraces with intermingled pergolas of vines. 

Amalfi and Atrani lie close together in two of these ravines, 
the mountains almost arching over them, and the sea waithiDg 
their very house-walls. Each has its crowning campanile; but 
that of Araaifi is the stranger of the two, like a Moorish tower at 
the top, and colored with green and yellow tiles that glitter in 
the sunlight. The houses are all dazzling white, plastered gainst 
the naked rock, rising on each other's shoulders to get a glimpse 
of earth and heaven, jutting out on coigns of vantage from tlic 
toppling cliS, and pierced with staircases &^ dark as night at 
noonday. Some frequented lanes lead through the basements of 
these houses; and as the donkeys pick their way from step to 
step in the twilight, bare-chcstod macaroni-makers crowd forth 
tike ants to sec us strangers pass. A myriad of swallows or a 
swartn of mason-bees might build a town like this. 

It is not cosy to imagine the time when Amalfi and Atrnn'i 
were one town, with docks and arsenals and harborage for tliclr 
associated fleets, and when these little communities were second 
in importance to no naval power of Christian Europe. Tbe By- 
zantine Empire lost its hold on Italy during the eighth century ; 
and after this time the history of Calabria is mainly concerned 
with the republics of Naples and Amalfi, their conflict with the 
Lombard dukes of Bencvcnto, their opposition to the Saracens, 
and tboir final subjugation by the Norman conquerors of Sicily. 
Between the year 839 A.D., when Amalfi freed itself from the 
control of Naples and the yoke of Eonevento, and the year 1131, 
when lioger of Uauteville incorporated the republic in his king- 
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dora of the Two Sicilies, this city was the foremost naval and 
commercial port of Italy. The burghers of Amalfi elected their 
own doge; founded the Hospital of Jerusalem, whence sprang 
the knightly order of St. John ; gave their name to the richest 
quarter in Palermo ; and owned trading establishments or facto- 
ries in all the chief cities of the Levant. Their gold coinage of 
tart formed the standard of currency before the Florentines had 
stamped the lily and St. John upon the Tuscan florin. Their 
shipping regulations supplied Europe with a code of maritime 
laws. Their scholars, in the darkest depth of the dark ages, 
prized and conned a famous copy of the Pandects of Justinian ; 
and their seamen deserved the fame of having fii*st used, if they 
did not actually invent, the compass. 

To modem visitors those glorious centuries of Amallitan power 
and independence cannot but seem fabulous ; so difficult is it for 
us to imagine the conditions of society in Europe when a tiny 
city, shut in between barren mountains and a tideless sea, without 
a circumjacent territory, and with no resources but piracy or 
trade, could develop maritime supremacy in the Levant and pro- 
duce the first fine flowers of liberty and culture. 

If the history of Amalfi's early splendor reads like a brilliant 
legend, the story of its premature extinction has the interest of a 
tragedy. The republic had grown and flourished on the decay 
of the Greek Empire. When the hard-handed race of Hauteville 
absorbed the heritage of Greeks and Lombards and Saracens in 
Southern Italy, these adventurers succeeded in annexing Amalfi. 
But it was not their interest to extinguish the state. On the con- 
trary, they relied for assistance upon the navies and the armies of 
the little commonwealth. New powers had meanwhile arisen in 
tlie North of Italy, Avho were jealous of rivalry upon the open 
seas; and when the Neapolitans resisted King Roger in 1135, 
they called Pisa to their aid, and sent her fleet to destroy Amalfi« 
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The shipB of Amalfi were on fruard with Roger's navy in the Bay 
of Naples. The armed citizens were, under Roger's orders, at 
Averso. Meanwhile the home of the republic lay defencetcHS on 
its mountain-girdled seaboard. The Ftsana sailed into the harbor, 
sacked the city, and carried oS the famous Pandects of Justinian 
as a trophy. Two years later they returned, to complete the work 
of devastation. Amalfi never recovered from the injuries and the 
humiliation of these two attacks. It was ever tliua that the Ital- 
ians, like the c'.iildren of the dragon's teeth which Cadmus sowed, 
consumed each other. Pisa cut the throat of her Biste^port 
Amalfi, and Genoa gave a mortal wound to Pisa, when the waters 
of Meloria were dyed with blood in 1284. Venice fought a duel 
to the death with Genoa in the succeeding century ; and what 
Venice failed to accomplish was completed by Milan and the lords 
of the Visconti dynasty, who crippled and enslaved the haughty 
([ueen of the Llgurian Riviera. 

The naval and commercial prosperity of Amalfi was thus put 
an end to by the Pisans in the twelfth century. But it was not 
then that the town assumed its present aspect. What surprises 
the student of history more than anything is the total absence of 
fortifications, docks, arsenals, and breakwaters, bearing witness to 
the ancient grandeur of a city which numbered fifty thousand in- 
habitants, and traded with Alexatidria, Syria, aud the far East. 
Nothing of the sort, with tlic esception of a single solitarj' tower 
upon the Monte Aureo, is visible. Nor will ho fail to remember 
that Amalfi and Alrani, which are now divided by a jutting 
mountain buttress, were once joined by a tract of sea-beach, 
where the galleys of the repiihlie rested aft«r sweeping the Le- 
vant, and where the fishermen drew up their boats upon the 
smuoth gray sand. That also has disappeared. The violence of 
man was not enough to reduce Amalfi to its present state of in- 
ugnifieancc. The forces of nature aided — partly by the gradual 
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subsidence of the land, which caused the lower quarters of the 
city to be submerged, and separated Amalfi from her twin-port 
by covering the beach with water — partly by a fearful tempest, 
accompanied by earthquake, in 1343. Petrarch, then resident at 
Naples, witnessed the destructive fury of this great convulsion, 
and the description he wrote of it soon after its occurrence is so 
graphic that some notice may well be taken of it here. 

llis letter, addressed to the noble Roman Giovanni Colonna, 
begins with a promise to tell something of a storm which de- 
served the title of " poetic," and in a degree so superlative that 
no epithet but " llomeric " Avould suffice to do it justice. This 
exordium is singularly characteristic of Petrarch, who never for- 
got that he was a literary man, and lost no opportunity of drag- 
ging the great names of antiquity into his rhetorical composi- 
tions. The catastrophe was hardly unexpected ; for it had been 
prophesied by an astrological bishop, Avhom Petrarch does not 
name, that Naples would be overwhelmed by a terrible disaster in 
December, 1343. The people were, therefore, in a state of wild 
anxiety, repenting of their sins, planning a total change of life 
under the fear of imminent death, and neglecting their ordinary 
occupations. On the day of the predicted calamity women 
roamed in trembling crowds through the streets, pressing their 
babies to their breasts, and besieging the altars of the saints with 
prayers. Petrarch, who shared the general disquietude, kept 
watching the signs of the weather; but nothing happened to 
warrant an extraordinary panic. At sunset the sky was quieter 
than usual ; and he could discern none of the symptoms of ap- 
proaching tempest, to which his familiarity with the mountains 
of Vaucluse accustomed him. After dusk he stationed himself 
at a window to observe the moon until she went down, before 
midnight, obscured by clouds. Then he betook himself to bed ; 
but scarcely had he fallen into his first sleep when a most horri- 
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lile noiso aroased liim. The whole house shook; the niglit-liglit 
on hia table was extinguished ; and he was thrown with violence 
from hia couch. He was lodging in a convent ; and soon after 
this first intimation of the tempest he heard the monks calling to 
each other through the darkness. From cell to cell they hurried, 
the ghastly gleams of lightning falling on their terror-stricken 
faces, llcaded by the Prior, and holding crosses and relics of the 
saints in their hands, they now assembled in Petrarch's chamber. 
Thence thoy proceeded in a body to the chapel, whore they spent 
the night in prayer and expectation of impending ruin. It would 
be impossible, says the poet, to relate the terrors of that hellish 
night — the deluges of rain, the screaming of the wind, the earth- 
quake, the thunder, the howling of the sea, and the shrieks of 
agonizing human beings. All these horrors were prolonged, as 
though by some magician's spell, for what seemed twice the dura- 
tion of a natural night. It was so dark that at last by conjecture 
rather than the testimony of their senses they knew tliat day had 
broken. A hui'ried mass was said. Then, as the noise in the 
town above them began to diminish, and a confused clamor from 
the aea-shoro continually increased, their suspense became unen- 
durable. They mounted their horses, and descended to the port 
— to see and perish. A fearful spectacle awaited them. The 
siiips in the harbor had broken their moorings, and were crash- 
ing helplessly together. The strand was strewn with mutilated 
corpses. Tlie breakwaters were submerged, and the sea seemed 
gaining momently upon the solid land, A thonsand watery moun- 
tains suited up into the sky between the shore and Capri ; and 
these massive billows were not black or purple, but hoary with a 
livid foam. After describing some picturesque episodes — such as 
the gathering of the knights of Naples to watch the ruin of their 
city, the procession of court ladies headed by the queen to im- 
plore the intercoaslon of Mary, and the wreck of a vessel freighted 
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witH four hundred convicts bound for Sicily — Petrarch concludes 
with a fervent prayer that he may never have to tempt the sea, 
of whose fury he had seen so awful an example. 

The capital on this occasion escaped the ruin prophesied. Bat 
Amalfi was inundated ; and what the waters then gained has 
never been restored to man. This is why the once so famous city 
ranks now upon a level with quiet little towns whose names are 
hardly heard in history — with San Remo or Rapallo or Chiavari 
— and yet it is still as full of life as a wasp's nest, especially upon 
the molo, or raised piazza paved with bricks, in front of the Al- 
bergo de' Cappuccini. The changes of scene upon this tiny square 
are so frequent as to remind one of a theatre. Looking down 
from the inn-balcony, between the glazy green pots gay with scar- 
let amaryllis-bloom, we are inclined to fancy that the whole has 
been prepared for our amusement. In the morning the com for 
the macaroni-flour, after being washed, is spread out on the bricks 
to dry. In the afternoon the fishermen bring their nets for the 
same purpose. In the evening the city magnates promenade and 
whisper. Dark-eyed women, with orange or crimson kerchiefs 
for head-gear, cross and rccross, bearing baskets on their shoul- 
ders. Great, lazy, large-limbed fellows, girt with scarlet sashes and 
finished oflE with dark-blue nightcaps (for a contrast to their saf- 
fron-colored shirts, white breeches, and sunburnt calves), slouch 
about or sleep face downward on the parapets. On either side 
of this same molo stretches a miniature beach of sand and peb- 
ble, covered with nets, which the fishermen are always mending, 
and where the big boats lade or unlade, trimming for the sardine 
fishery, or driving in to shore with a whirr of oars and a jabber 
of discordant voices. As the land-wind freshens, you may watch 
them set off one by one, like pigeons taking flight, till the sea is 
flecked with twenty sail all scudding in the same direction. The 
torrent runs beneath the molo, and finds the sea beyond it ; so 
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that here, too, are the washerwomen, chattering hke sparrows ; 
and everywhere the naked boys, like hrown sea-urchins, burrow 
in the clean warm sand, or splash the shallow brine. If you like 
the fun, you may get a score of lliem to dive together and scram- 
ble for coppers in the deeper places, their lilhe bodies gleaming 
wan beneath the water in a maze of interlacing arms and legs. 

Over the whole busy aceno rise the gray hills, soaring into bhio- 
Dess of air-distance, turreted here and there with ruined castles, 
capped with parti'-colored campanili and white convents, and tuft- 
ed through their whole height with tbe orange and the emerald 
of the great tree-spurge, and with the live gold of the blossoming 
broom. It is difficult to say when this picture is most beautiful 
— whether in the early morning, when the boats are coming back 
from their night-toil upon the aca, and along the headlands in the 
fresh light lie swaths of fleecy mist, betokening a still, hot day ; 
or at noontide, when the houses on the hill stand, tinted pink and 
yellow, shadowless-like gems, and the great earuba-trees above the 
tangles of vines and figs are blots upon the steady glare ; or at 
sunset, when violet and rose, reQected from the eastern sky, make 
all these terraces and peaks translucent with a wondrous glow. 
The best of all, perhaps, is night, with a full moon hanging high 
overhead. Who shall describe the silhouettes of boats upon the 
shore or sleeping on the misty sea J On the horizon lies a dusky 
film ol brownish golden haze, between the moon and the glim- 
mering water J and here and there a lamp or candle Lurua with a 
deep red. Then is the time to take a boat and row upon the 
bay, or, better, to swim out into the waves and trouble the reflee- 
lions from tlie steady stars. The moniitaina, clear and calm, with 
light-irradiated chasms and hard shadows east upon the rock, soar 
up above a city built of alabaster, or sea-fiiain, ur summer clouds. 
The whole is white and wonderful : no similes suggest an analogue 
for the lustre, solid and transparent, of Anialfi nostliug in moon- 
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light between the gray-bhie sea and hicid hills. Stars stand on 
all the peaks, and twinkle, or keep gliding, as the boat moves, 
down the craggy sides. Stars arc mirrored on the marble of the 
sea, until one knows not whether the oar has struck sparks from 
a star image or has scattered diamonds of phosphorescent brine. 

All this reads like a rhapsody ; but indeed it is difficult not to 
be rhapsodical when a May night of Amalfi is in the memory, 
with the echo of rich baritone voices chanting Neapolitan songs 
to a mandoline. It is fashionable to complain that these Italian 
airs are opera-tunes ; but this is only another way of saying that 
the Italian opera is the genuine outgrowth of national melody, 
and that Weber was not the first, as some German critics haVe 
supposed, to string together Volkslieder for the stage. Northern- 
ers, who have never seen or felt the beauty of the South, talk sad 
nonsense about the superiority of German over Italian music. It 
is true that much Italian music is out of place in Northern Eu- 
rope, where we seem to need more travail of the intellect in art 
But the Italians are rightly satisfied with such facile melody and 
such simple rhythms as harmonize with sea and sky and boon 
earth sensuously beautiful. "Pcrcho pcnsa? Pcnsando s'invec- 
chia," expresses the same habit of mind as another celebrated say- 
ing, " La musica e il lamcnto dell' aiuore o la preghiera agli Dei." 
Whatever may be the value of Italian music, it is in concord with 
such a scene as Amalfi by moonlight ; and he who does not ap- 
preciate this, no less than some more artificial combination of 
sights and sounds in Wagner's theatre at Bayreuth, has scarcely 
learned the first lesson in the lore of beauty. 

There is enough and to spare for all tastes at Amalfi. The 
student of architecture may spend hours in the cathedral, pon- 
dering over its high-built western front, and wondering whether 
there is more of Moorish or of Gothic in its delicate arcades. The 
painter may transfer its campanile, glittering like dragon's scales, 
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to his canvas. The lover of the picturesque will wander through 
its aisle at mass-time, watching the sunlight play npon those up- 
turned Southern faces with their ardent eyes; and happy is lie 
who sees young men and maideus ou WhitrSunday crowding 
round the chanccl-raiis to catch the marigolds and gillyflowers 
scattered from baskets which the priest lias hlcBsed, Is Ihia a 
symbol of the Holy Spirit's gifts, or is it some quaint relic of 
Pagan epartlonea? Tliis question, with the memory of Pompeian 
graffiti in our mind, may well suggest itself in Southern Italy, 
where old and now faiths arc so singularly blended. Then there 
is Ravello on the hills above. The path winds upward between 
Btonff walls tufted with maidenhair; and over nearer grow the 
moiintaios, and the sea-line soars into the sky. An Englishman 
has made his borne here in a ruined Moorish villa, with cool col- 
onnaded cloisters and rose-embowered terraces, lending far pros- 
pect over rocky hills and olive-girdled villages to Picatum's plaiti. 
The churches of Ravello have rare mosaics and bronze doors and 
marble pulpits, older perhaps than those of Tuscany, which tempt 
the archaiologist to ask if Nicholas the Pisan learned bis secret 
here. But who cares to bo a sober antiquary at AinalG ! Far 
pleoaanter is it to climb the staircase to the Capuchins, and linger 
in those caverns of the living rock, and ph;ck the lemons hanging 
by the mossy walla; or to row from cove to cove along the shore, 
watching the fislies swimming in the deeps beneath, and the 
medusas spreading their filmy bells; to land upon smooth slabs 
of rock, where corallines wave to and fro ; or to rest on sam- 
phire-tufted ledges, when the shadows slant beneath tbe wester- 
ing sun. 

There is no paint in all this landscape which docs not make a 
picture. Painters might even complain that the pictures are too 
easy and the poetry too facile, just as the musicians find the melo- 
dies of this fair land too simple. No ofEoot, can^jlly sought and 
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strenuously seized, could cnlianco the mere beauty of Amalfi 
bathed in sunlight. You have only on some average summer day 
to sit down and paint the scene. Little scope is afforded for sug- 
gestions of far-away weird thoughts, or for elaborately studied 
motives. Daubigny and Corot are as alien here as Blake or Diirer. 
AVhat is wanted, and what no modern artist can successfully 
recapture from the wasteful past, is the mythopoeic sense — the 
apprehension of primeval powers akin to man, growing into shape 
and substance on the borderland between the world and the keen 
human sympathies it stirs in us. Greek mythology was the proper 
form of art for scenery like this. It gave the final touch to all 
its beauties, and added to its sensuous charm an inbreathed spir- 
itual life. No exercise of the poetic faculty, far less that meta- 
physical mood of the reflective consciousness which " leads from 
nature up to nature's God," can now supply this need. From sea 
and earth and sky, in those creative ages when the world was 
young, there leaned to greet the men whose fancy made them, 
forms imagined and yet real — human, divine — the archetypes and 
everlasting patterns of man's deepest sense of what is wonderful 
in nature. Feeling them there, forever there, inalienable, ready to 
start forth and greet successive generations — as the Hamadryad 
greeted Rhaicos from his father's oak — those mythopoets called 
thera by immortal names. All their pent-up longings, all passions 
that consume, all aspirations that inflame — the desire for the im- 
possible, which is disease ; the day-dreams and visions of the night, 
which are spontaneous poems — were thus transferred to nature. 
And nature, responsive to the soul that loves her, gave them back 
transfigured and translated into radiant beings of like substance 
with mankind. It was thus, we feel, upon these Southern shores 
that the gods of Greece came into being. The statues in the tem- 
ples were the true fine flower of all this beauty, the culmination of 
the poetry which it evoked in hearts that feel and brains that think. 
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In Italy, far more than in any other part of Europe, tho life of 
the present is imposed upon the strata of successivG past lives. 
Greek, Latin, Moorbli, and moditeval civilizations have arisen, 
flourished, and decayed on nearly the same soil ; and it is com- 
mon enough to find one city, which may have perished twenty 
centnries ago, ncighhor to anotlier that enjoyed its brief prosperity 
in the middle of onr era. There is not, for example, the least 
sign of either Greek or Roman at Amalfi. "Whatever may have 
been the glories of the republic in the early Middle Ages, they had 
no relation to the classic past. Yet a few miles off along tho bay 
rise the ancient Greek temples of Pajstum, from a desert — with 
no trnoe of any inten^ening occupants. Poseidonia was founded 
in the sixth century before Christ, by colonists from Sybaris. 
Three centuries later the Hellenic element in this settlement, 
wiiich must already have become a town of no little importance, 
was submerged by a deluge of recurrent barbarism. Under the 
Roman rule it changed its name to Piestnm, and was prosperous. 
The Saracens destroyed it in the ninth century of our era ; and 
Robert Guiscard carried some of the materials of its buildings to 
adorn his new town of Salerno. Since then the ancient site has 
been abandoned to malaria and solitude. The very existence of 
Pttstutn was unknown, except to wandering herdsmen and fishers 
coasting near its ruined colonnades, until the end of tho last cen- 
tury. Yet, strange to relate, after all these revolutions, and in the 
midst of this total desolation, the only relics of the antique city 
arc three Greek temples, those very temples where the Hellenes, 
liarbarized by their Lucanian neighbors, met to mourn for their 
lost liberty. It is almost impossible to trace more than the mere 
circnit of the walls of Poseidonia. Ita port, if port it had in 
Roman days, has disappeared. Its theatre is only just discerni- 
ble. Still not a column of tho great hypajthral temple, built by 
the Sybarite colonists two thousand and five hundred years ago, 
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to bo a house for Zou8 or for Poseidon, has been injared. Tlie 
accidents that erased far greater cities, like Syracuse, from the sur- 
face of the earth — pillage, earthquake, the fury of fanatics, the 
slow decay of perishable stone, or the lust of palace-builders in 
the Middle Ages — have spared those three houses of the gods, 
over whom, in the days of Alexander, the funeral hymn was 
chanted by the enslaved Hellenes. 

" We do the same," said Aristoxenus in his Convivial Miscel- 
lanies, " as the men of Poseidonia, Avho dwell on the Tyrrhenian 
Gulf. It befell them, having Ikjcu at first true Hellenes, to be 
utterly barbarized, changing to Tyrrhenes or Romans, and alter- 
ing their language, together with their other customs. Yet they 
still observe one Hellenic festival, when they meet together and 
call to remembrance their old names and bygone institutions; 
and having lamented one to the other, and shed bitter tears, they 
afterwards depart to their own homes. Even thus a few of us also, 
now that our theatres have been barbarized, and this art of music 
has gone to ruin and vulgarity, meet together and remember what 



once music was."* 



This passage has a strange pathos, considering how it was 
penned, and how it has come down to us, tossed by the dark, in- 
different stream of time. The Aristoxenus who wrote it was a 
pupil of tlie Peripatetic school, born at Tarentum, and therefore 
familiar with the vicissitudes of Magna Grajcia. The study of 
music was his chief preoccupation ; and he used this episode in 
the agony of an enslaved Greek city, to point his own conserva- 
tive disgust for innovations in an art of which we have no knowl- 
edge left. The works of Aristoxenus have perished, and the frag- 
ment I have quoted is imbedded in the gossip of Egyptian Athe- 
najus. In this careless fashion has been opened for us, as it were, 
a little window on a grief now buried in the oblivion of a hun- 

* Atheneeus, xiv. 632. 
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dred generations. After reading liia words one May morning, 
beneath tlie pediment of Ptestum's noblest ruin, I eould not re- 
frain from thinking that if the spirita of those captive Hellenes 
wei'e to revisit their old habitations, they would change their note 
of wailing into a thin ghostly psean when they found that Ro- 
mans and Lueaniaua had passed away, that Christians and Sara- 
cens had left alike no trace behind, while the Iioubcb of their own 
niT/jAwi Of 01— dawn-facing deities — were still abiding in the pride 
of immemorial strength. Who knows whether buffalo-driver or 
bandit may not ere now have seen processions of tliese Posci- 
dontan phantoms, bearing laurels and chanting hymns on the 
spot where once they fell each on the other's neck to weep? 
Gathering his cloak around him and cowering closer to Lis fire of 
sticks, the nigbt-watcher in those empty colonnades may have 
mistaken the Hellenic oittlincs of his shadowy visitants for fevered 
dreams, and tho melody of their evanished musie for the whis- 
tling of night winds or the cry of owls. So abandoned is Pcestum 
in its solitude that we know not even what legends may have 
sprung np round those relics of a mightier ago. 

The ahritiG is ruinpd now ; and far nwnj 

To east and west stretch olise-groves, whose shade 

Even at the height of sunuuer noon la graj'. 

Asphodels sprout upon the pliulh decajod 

Of these low columna, and the snnke halh found 

Ilcr haunt 'neath altar-steps with weirfa o'eiluid. 

Yet this WHS once n hero's temple, crowned 
With Riynlc-lmiighs by lovers, and with palm 
By wrestlers, resoDant with sweetest sound 

Of flute and fife in summer evening's calm, 

And odoruuB with incense all the year. 

With nard and spice, and galbanuni and balm. 
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These lines safBciently express the sense of desolation feFt at 
Pa^stum, except that the scenery is more solemn and mournful, 
and the temples are too august to be the shrine of any simple 
hero. There are no olives. The sea plunges on its sandy shore 
within the space of half a mile to westward. Far and wide on 
either hand stretch dreary fever-stricken marshes. The plain is 
bounded to the north and east and south with mountains, purple, 
snow-pcakcd, serrated, and grandly broken like the hills of Greece. 
Driving over this vast level where the Silarus stagnates, the mo- 
notony of the landscape is broken now and then by a group of 
buffaloes standing up to their dewlaps in reeds, by peasants on 
horseback, with goads in their hands and muskets slung athwart 
their backs, or by patrols of Italian soldiers crossing and re-cross- 
ing on the brigand-haunted roads. Certain portions have been 
reclaimed from the swamp, and here may be seen white oxen in 
herds of fifty grazing ; or gangs of women at field-labor, with a 
man to oversee them, cracking a long hunting-whip ; or the mares 
and foals of a famous stud-farm browsing under spreading pines. 
There are no villages, and the few farm-houses are so widely 
scattered as to make us wonder where the herdsmen and field- 
workers, scanty as they are, can possibly be lodged. 

At last the three great temples come in sight. The rich orange 
of the central building contrasts with the paler yellow of its two 
companions, while the glowing color of all three is splendidly re- 
lieved against green vegetation and blue mountain-flanks. Their 
material is travertine — a calcareous stone formed by the deposit 
of petrifying waters, which contains fragments of reeds, spiral 
shells, and other substances, imbedded in the porous limestone. 
In the flourishing period of old Poseidonia these travertine col- 
umns were coated with stucco, worked to a smooth surface, and 
brilliantly tinted to harmonize with the gay costumes of a Greek 
festival. Even now this coating of fine sand, mingled with slaked 
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lime and water, can be seen in patches on the huge blocks of the 
masonry. Thna treated, the travertine lacked little of the radi- 
ance of marble, for it must be remembered that the Greeks paint- 
ed even the I'entelic cornice of the Parthenon with red and blue. 
Nor can we doubt that the general effect of brightness suited the 
(^lad and genial conditions of Greek life. 

All the surroundings are altered now, and the lover of the pict- 
uresque may bo truly thankful tbat the band of time, by stripping 
the buildings of this stucco, witlioiit impairing their proportions, 
lias substituted a new harmony of tone between the native stone 
and the surroundiug landscape, no less sympathetic to the present 
solitude than the old symphony of colors was to the animated 
circumstances of a populous Greek city. In this way those critics 
who defend the polychrome decorations of the classic architects, 
and those who contend that they cannot imagine any alteration 
from the present toning of Greek temples for the better, are both 
right. 

In point of color the Pfflstum ruins are very similar to those of 
Girgenti ; but owing to their position on a level plain, in front of 
a scarcely indented sea-shore, we lack the irregularity which adds 
so much charm to the row of temples on their broken cliff in the 
old town of Agrigentum. In like manner the celebrated oMym- 
melreia of the buildings of the Athenian Acropolis, which causes 
BO much variety of light and shade upon the temple-fronts, and 
offers so many novel points of view when they are seen in com- 
bination, seems to have been due originally to the exigencies of 
the ground. At Pjestum, In planning out the city, there can have 
been no ntilitarian reasons for placing the temples at odd angles, 
either to each other or the shore. Therefore we sec them now 
almost exactly in line and parallel, though at unequal distances. 
If something of picturesque effect is thus lost at Pwstum through 
the flatness of the ground, something of Impressive grandeur, on 
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the other hand, is gained by the very regularity with which those 
phalanxes of massive Doric columns are drawn up to face the sea. 

Poseidon ia, as the name betokens, was dedicated to the god of 
the sea ; and the coins of the city arc stamped with his effigy 
bearing a trident, and with his sacred animal, the bull. It has 
therefore been conjectured that the central of the three temples — 
which was hypathral and had two entrances, east and west — be- 
longed to Poseidon ; and there is something fine in the notion of 
the god being thus able to pass to and fro from his cella through 
those sunny peristyles, down to his chariot, yoked with sea-horses, 
in the brine. Yet hypaithral temples were generally consecrated 
to Zeus, and it is therefore probable that the traditional name of 
this vast edifice is wrong. The names of the two other temples, 
Tempio di Cerere and Basilica, are wholly unsupported by any 
proof or probability. The second is almost certainly founded on 
a mistake ; and if we assign the largest of the three shrines to 
Zeus, one or other of the lesser belonged most likely to Poseidon. 

The style of the temples is severe and primitive. In general 
effect their Doric architecture is far sterner than that adapted by 
Ictinus to the Parthenon. The entablature seems somewhat dis- 
proportioncd to the columns and the pediment; and, owing to 
this cause, there is a general effect of heaviness. The columns, 
again, are thick-set ; nor is the effect of solidity removed by their 
gradual narrowing from the base upward. The pillars of the Nep- 
tune are narrowed in a straight line; those of the Basilica and 
Ceres by a gentle curve. Study of these buildings, so sublime in 
their massivencss, so noble in the parsimony of their decoration, 
so dignified in their employment of the simplest means for the 
attainment of an indestructible effect of harmony, heightens our 
admiration for the Attic genius which found in this grand man- 
ner of the elder Doric architects resources as yet undeveloped ; 
creating, by slight and subtle alterations of outline, proportion. 
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and rhjtlim of parts, what may fairly be classed as a style uniqne, 
because exemplified in only one transcendent building. 

It is difficult not to return again and again to the beauty of 
coloring at Pfeatnm. Lying basking in the sun npon a flat slab 
of stone, and gazing eastward, we overlook a forcgronnd of dap- 
pled light and shadow, across which the liEards run — quick streaks 
of living emerald — making the bunches of yellow rue and little 
white aerpjllum in the fissures of the masonry nod as they hurry 
past. Then come two stationary cohimns, hnilt, it seems, of solid 
gold, where the sunbeams strike along their russet surface. Be- 
tween them lies the landscape, a medley first of brakefcrn and 
asphodel and feathering acanthus and blue spikes of bugloss; 
then a white farm in the middle distance, roofed with the reddest 
tiles and sheltered by a velvety nrabrella pine. Beyond and above 
the farm, a glimpse of mountains purple almost to indigo with 
cloud shadows, and flecked with snow. Still higher — but for this 
we have to raise our head a little — the free licavens enclosed with- 
in the framework of the tawny travertine, across which sail hawks 
and flutter jackdaws, sharply cut against the solid sky. Down 
from the architrave, to make the vignette perfect, hang tufis of 
crimson snapdi'agons. Each opening in the peristyle gives a fresh 
picture. 

The temples are overgrown with snapdragons and mallows, 
yellow asters and lilac gillyflowers, white allium and wild fig. 
When a breeze passes, the whole of this many-colored tapestry 
waves gently to and fro. The fields around are flowery enough; 
but where are the roses! I suppose no one who has read his 
Virgil at school crosses the plain from Salerno to I'wstum with- 
out those words of the Georifics ringing in his cars: biferiquf 
rotaria Paeali. They have that wonderful Virgilian charm which, 
by a touch, transforms mere daily sights and sounds, and adds 
poetic mystery to common things. The poets of ancient Home 
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teem to liavc felt tlic magic of tliia plirase ; for Ovid lias imitated 
ttio line in bia Metamorphostt, tamely siibalitutiDg icpidi for 
the suggestive bi/eri, while agniii in lii.s MtgitB lie nses the 
»amo termination with odorutl for hia epilhot. Martial sings of 
Piettance rotas utid Pttglani gloria nirin. Even Ausoniu», at the 
very end of Latin litemture, draws from the rosaries of Picstuni a 
pretty picture of beauty doomed to premature decline: 



" I h«»e •«lched the rose-beds that Imuriflte on Pteatam'a well-tilled soil, all 
dewy Id tho joung light of the riaing duwn-slar." 

What n pkee, indeed, was this for a rose-garden, spreading far and 
wide along the fertile plain, with its deep loam reclaimed from 
Bwamps and ii-rigated by the passing of perpetual streams I But 
where are the roses now ! As well ask, oit aont leit neigea d'antan ? 
We left Amalfi for Capri in tho freshness of an early morning 
at the end of May. As we stepped into our six-onred boat the 
son rose above the horizon, flooding the sea with gold and flash- 
ing on the terraces above Araalli. High up along the mountains 
hung pearly and empurpled mists, set like resting-places between 
a world too beautiful and heaven too far for mortal feet. Not a 
breath of any wind was stirring. Tho water heaved with a scarcely 
perceptible swell, and the vapors lifted gradually as the sun's rays 
grew in power. Here the hills descend ahniptly on the sea, end- 
ing iu cliffs where light reflected from the water dances. Hugo 
eavcms open in tho limestone ; on tlicir edges hang stalactites ' 
like beards, and the sea within sleeps dark as night For some of 
these caves the maidenhair fern makes a shadowy curtain ; and 
alt of them might be the home of Proteus, or of Calypso, by whoso i 
side her mortal lover passed his nights in vain homesickness: 

iv airigvi yXa^vpaim trap' aiiK t£ltX<iii> iBAoiirg, 
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Tliis is a tnily Odyssesn journey. Soon t]»o islanda of the 
Sirens corae in sight — bare blufla of rock, sLaped like galleys tak- 
ing flight for the broad sea. Aa wo row past in this ambrosial 
weather, the oaremen keeping time and ploughing furrows in the 
frnitleas fields of Nereus, it is not difficult to hear the siren voices 
— for earth and heaven and sea make melodies far above nioi-tal 
singing. The water round the GalU — bo the islands are now 
enlled, as antiquaries tell us, from an ancient fortress named 
Guallo — is very deep, and not a sign of habitation is to be seen 
upon them. In bygone ages they were used as prisons ; and 
many doges of Amalfi languished their lives away upon those 
shadeless atones, watching the sen around tliem blaze like a bui^ 
nished shield at noon, and the peaks of Capri deepen into purple 
when the west was glowing after sunset with the rose and daffodil 
of Southern twilight. 

The end of the Sorrentine promontory. Point Campanella, is 
absolutely barren — gray limestone, with the scantiest overgrowth 
of rosemary and myrtle. A more desolate spot can hardly bo 
imagined. But now the morning breeze springs up behind ; sails 
are hoisted, and the boatmen ship their oars. Under the albatross 
wings of our lateen sails we send across the freshening waves. 
The precipice of Capri soars against the sky, and the Bay of Na- 
ples expands before us with those sweeping cun-es and azure 
amplitude that all the poets of the world have sung. Even thus 
the mariners of ancient Ilcllas rounded this headland when tlic 
world was young. Rightly they named yon rising ground, be- 
ncatii Vesuvius, Posilippo — rest from grief. Even now, after all 
those ecnturica of toil, though the mild mountain has been turned 
into a mouth of murderous fire, though Roman emperors and 
Spanish despots have done their worst to mar what nature made 
so perfect, we may here lay down the burden of our cares, gain- 
ing tranquillity by no mysterious Instral rites, no pcnitentiid 
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pnij'CTS or offerings of holocanst*, bnt by the inllucnco of beauty 
in the earth and air, and by sympathy with a people unepoilcd iu 
their healtlifiil lih; of labor alternating with simple joy. 

The last honr of the voy^c was beguiled by stories of our 
boatmen, gome of whom had seen service on distant seas, while 
others could tell of risks on eborc and love advenlurcs. They 
sliowed us how tlio tuitny-ncts wi^rc »ct, and described the solita- 
ry life of the tlinny-wutuht'Tc, in their open boats, waiting to spear 
the monsters of the deep entangled in the chambers made for 
them beneath the waves. How much of .^chylean imager)', I 
reflected, is drawn from this old fisher's art — the toils of Clytem- 
nestra and the tragedy of Psyttaleia rising to my mind. One of 
the crew had his little son with him, a child of six years old ; and 
when the boy was restless, hia father spoke of Barbarossa and 
Tiniberio {«(>) to keep him quiet ; for the memory of the Moor- 
ish pirate and the niiglity emperor is still alive here. The peo- 
ple of Capri arc as familiar with Tiberius as the Bretons with 
King Arthur; and the hoof-mark of illastrioua crime is stamped 
upon the inland. 

Capri offers another example of the versatility of Sontbera 
Italy. If AmalB brings back to us the naval and commercial 
prosperity of the early Middle Ages ; if Pwstura remains a monu- 
ment of the oldest Hellenic civilization, Capri, at a few miles' 
distance, is dedicated to the Roman emperor who made it his fa- 
vorite residence, when, life-weary with the world and ail its shows, 
he turned these many peaks and slumbering eaves into a summer 
palace for the nursing of his brain-sick phantasy. Already, on 
landing, we are led to remember that from this shore was loosed 
the galley bearing that great letter — verhoaa et r/randia ephtola — 
which undid Sejanus and shook Rome. Riding to Ana-Capri and 
the Salto di Tiberio, exploring the remains of his favorite twelve 
villas, and gliding over the smooth waters paved with the white 
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marblea of Lis baths, we are forever attended by the some forbid- 
ding spectre. Here, perchance, were the sft/e* aTcanarutii libidinum 
whereof Suetonius speats ; the Spintrian medals, found in these 
recesses, still bear witness that the hiographer tnisted no mere 
fables for the picture he has drawn. Here, too, below the Villa 
Jovis, gazing seven hundred feet sheer down into the waves, we 
tread the very parapet whence fell the victims of that maniac lust 
for hlood. " After long and exquisite torments," Aiys the Roman 
writer, " be ordered condemned prisoners to he cast into the sea 
before his eyes ; marines were stationed near to pound the fallen 
corpses with poles and oars, less haply breath should linger in 
their limbs." The Neapolitan Museum contains a little hass- 
relicf representing Tiberius, with the well-known features of the 
Claudian liouse, seated astride upon a donkey, with a, girl before 
him. A slave is leading the beast and its burden to a terminal 
statue under an olive-tree. This curious reUo, discovered some 
while since at Capri, haunted my fancy as I climbed t!ie olive- 
planted slopes to his high villa on the Arx Tjberii. It is some 
relief, amid so much that is tragic in the associations of this place, 
to have the horrible Tiberius burlesqued and brought into donkey- 
riding relation with tlie tourist of to-day. And what an ironical 
revenge of time it is that his famous Salto should be turned into 
a restaurant, where the girls dance tarantella for a few coppers ; 
that a toothless hermit should occupy a cell upon the very sum- 
mit of his Villa Jovis ; and that the Englishwoman's comfortable 
hotel should be called Timherio by the natives ! A spiritualist 
might well believe that the emperor's ghost was forced to haunt 
the island, and to expiate his old atrocities by gazing on these 
modern vulgarisms. 

Few problems suggested by history are more darkly fascinat- 
ing than the madness of despots ; and of this madness, whether 
inherent in their blood or encouraged by the circumstance of ab- 
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•oluU) aulocnv^y, the cmperon o[ iko Claudiao ami Julian bonsev 
(uniii'li tlic moot m^moniblD inrUocc.* It is ihiH that rcndift^ 
Tiboriu* ctiT iirvaenl to our rauniury aX. Cupri. Nor will the sto- 
dont of Suetonius foi^rt hia even more mcmorablo grand-nephew 
Caligula. The fdllnning ptuMga U nn L'{iis<>dc from tlie biogra- 
|thy of that imperial niauiac, whose portrait in green basalt, with 
tlio rtrain of din^ incnt«l tension on the forehead, is still so beau- 
liful tluit vri- nrL> able at thU dihtAncc of time to pity more thao 
loathe him. "Above all, lie was tormented with nervous irrita- 
tion, hy aleepleuneHi ; fur hu enjoyed nut more than three hours 
of nocturnal repose, nor even these in pure untroubled rest, but 
agitated by ptuuiUuuiala of portentous augury ; as, for example, 
upon one occasion, among other spectral visions, he fancied that 
he uvr the sen, under some definite impersonation, conversing 
with himself, ilcnce it was. and from this incapacity of sleep- 
ing, and frutn weariness of lying awake, that he had fallen into 
habiti of ranging all night long through the palace, sometiraca 
throwing himself on a couch, sometimes wandering along the vast 
corridors, watelitng for the earliest dawn, and anxiously wishing 
its approach." Those corridors, or loggie, where Caligula spent 

Lbis wakeful hours, opened perchance upon tliis Bay of Naples, if 
not upon the sea-waves of his favorite Porto d'Anzio; for wo 
know that one of his great follies was a palace built above the 
sea on piles at Baiic ; and where else could Pelagm, with his cold 
uure eyes and briny locks, have more appropriately terrified his 
sleep with prophecy conveyed in dreams i The very nature of 
this vision, selected for such special comment by Suetonius as to 
show lliat it had troubled Caligula profoundly, proves the fantas- 
tic nature of the man, and justifies the hypothesis of insanity. 



* De Quinccj, in his essay o 
such artistic viviiliiess tliBt ni 
quoted tlie parapliraiUc vcrsio 



The Ccaars, bus worlied out this subject witll 
more need be sail). From bis pagee I bare 
of SuclODius that foiloirs. 
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But it is time to ^h.ike off the burden of the past- Only stu- 
dents, carrying superfluity of culture in their knapsacks, will pon- 
der over the imperial lunatics who made Capri and Bais fashion- 
able in the days of ancient Rome. Neither Tiberius nor Caligula, 
nor yet Ferdinand of Aragou or Bomba, for that matter, has been 
able to leave trace of vice or scar of crime on nature in this Eden, 
A row round the island, or a supper-party ia the loggia above the 
sea at snnaet-time is no leas charming now, in spite of Roman or 
Spanish memories, than when the world was young. 

Sea-mists are frequent in the early summer mornings, swathing 
the cliSs of Capri in impenetrable wool and brooding on the per- 
fectly smooth water till the day-wind rises. Then they disappear 
like magic, rolling in smoke- wreaths from the surface of the sea, 
condensing into clouds and climbing the hill-sides like Oceanides 
in quest of Prometheus, or taking their station on the watch-tow- 
ers of the world, as in the chorus of the NepJtelai. Such a morn- 
ing may be chosen for the giro of the island. The blue grotto 
loses nothing of its beauty, but rather gains by contrast, when 
passing from dense fog you find yourself transported to a world 
of wavering subaqueous sheen. It is only through the opening 
of the very topmost arch that a boat can glide into this cavern ; 
the arch itself spreads downward through the water, so that all 
the light is transmitted from beneath and colored by the sen. 
The grotto is domed in many chambers; and the water is so 
clear that you can see the bottom, silvery, with black-finned fishes 
diapered upon the blue-white sand. The flesh of a diver in this 
water showed like the faces of children playing at snapdragon ; 
all around him the spray leaped up with living fire ; and when the 
oars struck the surface, it was as though a phosphorescent sea had 
been smitten, and the drops ran from the blades in blue pearls. I 
have only once seen anything (outside the magic world of a pan- 
tomime) to equal these effects of blue and silver; and that was 
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nh^D I made my way into an ico-cuvo in tlie Grvat Aletacli gla- 
cier — not an artiRciiil gallery such as tlicy cut at Grindelwald, bnt 
a natural cavcm, arctied, hollowed into fanciful recesses, and hang 
with Btalnctites of pendent ice. The difference between ttie gla- 
i!ier-cavem and the sca-^otto was that in the fonuer all the light 
was transmitted through transparent sides, so that the whole was 
one nnifomi azure, except in rare places where little chinks opened 
upward to the air, and the light of day came glancing with a ro- 
seate flush. In the latter the fight sent from beneath through the 
water played upon a roof of rock; re&ections intermingled with 
translnccnce ; and a greater variety of light and shadow compen- 
sated the lack of that strange sense of being shut within a solid 
gem. 

Numberless are the caves at Capri. The so-called green grotto 
hns the beauty of moss-agate in its liquid floor ; the red grotto 
shows a wanner chord of coior; and where there is no other 
charm to notice, endless beauty may be found in the play of 
sunlight upon roofs of limestone, tinted with yellow, orange, and 
pale pink, mossed over, hang with fern, and catching tones of 
blue or green from the still deeps beneath. 

Sheets of water, wherever found, arc the most subtle heighten- I 
ers of color. To those who arc familiar with Venetian or Man- 
tiian Gimseti, who have seen tho flocks of flamingoes reflected on ' 
the lagoons of Tunis, or who have watched stormy red flakes 
tossed from crest to crest of groat Atlantic waves on our own 
coasts, this need hardly be said. Yet I cannot leave this beauty i 
of the sea at Capri without touching on a melodrama of light and , 
color I once saw at Caatcllamare. It was a festa-night, when 
the people sent up rockets and fireworks of every hue from the 
harbor breakwater. The eurf rolled shoreward like a bath of 
molten metals, all confused of blue and red and green and gold 
^-dying dolphin tints that burned strangely beneath the purple 
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s and tranquil stars. Boats at sea hung out their crimson 
crcssetB, flickering in long lines on the bay ; and lai^er craft 
moved slowly witli rows of Ininpa defining their curves ; while 
the fnll moon shed over all her " vitreous pour, just tinged witli 
bine." To some tastes this mingling of natural and artificial 
effects would seem unworthy of soher notice ; hut I confess to 
having enjoyed it with childish eagerness like music never to he 
forgotten. 

After a day upon the water it is pleasant to rest at sunset in 
the loggia ahovo the sea. The Bay of Naples stretches far and 
wide in front, beautiful by reason chiefly of the long fine line de- 
scending from Vesuvius, dipping almost to a level and then glid- 
ing up to join the highlands of the north. Now sun and moon 
begin to mingle — waning and waxing splendors. The cliffs above 
our heads are still blushing a deep flame-color, like the heart of 
some tea-rose ; when lo, the touch of the huntress is laid upon 
those eastern pinnacles, and the horizon glimmers with ber rising. 
Was it on such a night that Ferdinand of Aragon fled from his 
capital before the French, with eyes turned ever to t!ie land lie 
loved, chanting, as he leaned from his galley's stem, that mel- 
ancholy psalm — " Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain " — and seeing Naples dwindle to a white blot 
on the purple shore i 

Our journey takes the opposite direction. Farewell to Capri, 
welcome to Sorrento ! The roads are sweet with scent of acacia 
and orange-flowers. When you walk in a garden at night, the 
white specks hencath your feet are fallen petals of lemon-bios- 
soms. Over the walls hang cataracts of roses, boney-pale clusters 
of the Banksia rose, and pink bushes of the China rose, growing 
as we never see them grow with iis. The gray rocks wave with 
gladiolus — feathers of crimson, set amid tufts of rosemary and 
myrtle and tree-spurge. In the clefts of the sandstone, and be- 
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Uind the orcliard walls, sleeps a dark green night of foliage, in the 
midst of which gle-am globed oranges, and lemons dropping like 
great pearls of palest amber dew. It is difficult to believe that 
tlic lemons hare not grown into length by their own weight, as 
though mere hanging on the bough prevented them from being 
round — so waxen are they. Overhead soar stone-pines — a roof 
of sombre green, a lattice-work of strong red branches, through 
whieh the moon peers wonderfttlly. One part of this marvellous 
pinno is bare rock tufted with keen-seentcd herbs, and sparse- 
ly grown with locust-trees and olives. Another waves from sea 
to summit with beech-copses and oak-noods, as verdant as the 
most abundant English valley. Another region turns its hoary 
raiment of olive-gardens to the sun and sea, or flourishes with fig 
and vine. Everywhere the houses of men are dazzling white, 
perched on natural coigns of vantage, clustered on the brink of 
brown cliffs, nestling under mountain eavea, or piled up from the 
sea-beach in ascending tiers, »ntil the broad knees of the hills are 
reached, and great Pan, the genius of solitude in natnre, takes unto 
himself a region yet untenanted by man. The oecnpations of the 
sea and land are blended together on this shore ; and the people 
are both blithe and gentle. It is tine that their passions are 
upon the surface, and that the knife is ready to their hand. Sut 
the combination of fierceness and softness in them has an infinite 
charm when one has learned by observation that their lives are 
laborious and frugal, and that their honesty is hardly less than 
their vigor. Happy, indeed, are they — so happy that, but for 
crimes accumulated through successive generations by bad gov- 
ernors, and but for superstitions cankering the soul within, they 
might deserve what Shelley wrote of his imagined island in Ein.p- 
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